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VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS 
VANITIES 


I. 


NE  day,  whiles  that  my  daylie  cares 

did  fleepe, 
My  fpirit,  fhaking  off  her  earthly 

prifon, 

Began  to  enter  into  meditation  deepe 
Of  things  exceeding  reach  of  com 
mon  reafon ; 

Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  geafon,b  5 

And  all  that  humble  is,  and  meane  debaced, 
Hath  brought  forth  in  her  laft  declining  feafon, 
Griefe  of  good  mindes,  to  fee  goodnefTe  difgraced. 
On  which  when  as  my  thought  was  throghly  placed, 
Unto  my  eyes  ftrange  fhowes  prefented  were,  10 

Picturing  that  which  I  in  minde  embraced, 
That  yet  thofe  fights  empaffion  me  full  nere. 


a  Vijions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie.~\  Thefe  poems  have  no  new  title- 
page,  but  are  included,  like  the  "  Vifions"  of  Bellay  and  Petrarch,  under 
the  general  title  of  "Complaints,"  vol.  iv.  p.  289,  the  fignatures  run 
ning  on  from  one  portion  of  the  work  to  the  other.  C. 

b  in  which  all  good  is  geafon.~\  All  £ood  is  rare.  See  the  note  F.  Q^ 
vi.  iv.  37  [vol.  iv.  p.  107].  TODD. 

V.  B 


2       VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS  VANITIE. 

Such  as  they  were  (faire  Ladie)c  take  in  worth. 
That  when  time  ferves  may  bring  things  better  forth. 

2. 

In  Summers  day,  when  Phoebus  fairly  (hone,  15 

I  faw  a  Bull  as  white  as  driven  fnowe, 

With  gilden  homes  embowed  like  the  Moone, 

In  a  frefh  flowring  meadow  lying  lowe : 

Up  to  his  eares  the  verdant  graffe  did  growe, 

And  the  gay  floures  did  offer  to  be  eaten  ;  ^o 

But  he  with  fatnes  fo  did  overflowe, 

That  he  all  wallowed  in  the  weedes  downe  beaten, 

Ne  car'd  with  them  his  daintie  lips  to  fweeten : 

Till  that  a  Brize,d  a  fcorned  little  creature, 

Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  fting  did  threaten,     25 

And  vext  fo  fore,  that  all  his  goodly  feature, 

And  all  his  plenteous  pafture  nought  him  pleafed : 

So  by  the  fmall  the  great  is  oft  difeafed. 

3- 
Befide  the  fruitful  1  fhore  of  muddie  Nile 

Upon  a  funnie  banke  outftretched  lay,  30 

In  monftrous  length,  a  mightie  Crocodile, 

That,  cram'd  with  guiltles  blood  and  greedie  pray 

Of  wretched  people  travailing  that  way, 

Thought  all  things  lefle  than  his  difdainfull  pride. 

c  faire  Ladle.]  See  alfo  the  conclufion  of  the  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch." 
Thefe  were  dedicated  probably  to  the  fame  Lady;  to  whofe  name, 
however,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  circumftance  of  thefe  Vi 
fions  immediately  following,  in  the  edition  of  1591,  the  "  Muiopotmos," 
which  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Carey  ;  and  of  no  feparate  title  to  the  "  Vi 
fions."  TODD. 

d  a  Brize.]     A  gad  or  borfe-fy.     Cotgrave  writes  it  the  "  brizze 
or  gadbee"   See  Shakefpeare's  "  Troilus  and  Creflida,"  A.  i.  S.  3  :— 
"  The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brizey 
"  Than  by  the  tiger." 

TODD.     See  alfo  "Ant.  and  Cleop."  A.  Hi.  S.  8.     Chapman,  in  his 
translation  of  the  "Odyfley,"B.  xxii.  1. 3  87,  has  this  applicable  couplet: — 
"  The  high-fed  bullocks  fly,  whom  in  the  fpring, 
When  days  are  long,  gad-bees  or  breezes  fting."     C. 


VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS  VANITIE.      3 

I  faw  a  little  Bird/cal'd  Tedula,6  35 

The  leaft  of  thoufands  which  on  earth  abide, 
That  forft  this  hideous  beaft  to  open  wide 
The  greifly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell, 
And  let  him  feede,  as  Nature  did  provide, 
Upon  his  jawes,  that  with  blacke  venime  fwell.  4.0 

Why  then  fhould  greateft  things  the  leaft  difdaine, 
Sith  that  fo  fmall  fo  mightie  can  conftraine  ? 

4- 

The  kingly  Bird  that  beares  Joves  thunder-clap 

One  day  did  fcorne  the  fimple  Scarabee/ 

Proud  of  his  higheft  fervice,  and  good  hap,  4-s 

That  made  all  other  Foules  his  thralls  to  bee : 

The  filly  Flie,  that  no  redrefle  did  fee, 

Spide  where  the  Eagle  built  his  towring  neft, 

And,  kindling  fire  within  the  hollow  tree, 

Burnt  up  his  yong  ones,  and  himfelfe  diftreft :  50 

Ne  fuffred  him  in  anie  place  to  reft, 

But  drove  in  Joves  owne  lap  his  egs  to  lay ; 

Where  gathering  alfo  filth  him  to  infeft, 

Forft  with  the  filth  his  egs  to  fling  away : 

For  which  when  as  the  Foule  was  wroth,  faid  Jove,  55 
"  Lo  !  how  the  leaft  the  greateft  may  reprove." 

5- 
Toward  the  fea,  turning  my  troubled  eye, 

I  faw  the  fim  (if  fim  I  may  it  cleepe) 
That  makes  the  fea  before  his  face  to  flye, 

e  a  little  Bird,  caFd  Tedula.}  I  fuppofe  he  means  the  little  bird 
Trocbila;  which,  Gefner  informs  us,  is  a  fmall  fea-bird  that  picks  her 
meat  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile,  which,  being  thus  eafed,  never 
molefts  her.  Barnabie  Rich,  condemning  the  covetous  and  their  fup- 
porters,  makes  the  following  allulion  to  this  bird,  "  Faults  and  nothing 
but  Faults,"  1606,  fol.  1 1.  b.  "  And  how  many  have  we  that  be  of  the 
Trochiles  kinde,  that  doe  cleanfe  the  jawes  of  thefe  devouring  Serpents 
that  eate  up  the  meanes  that  the  poore  have  to  live  by,"  &c.  TODD. 
Robert  Greene  has  the  fame  allufion  frequently.  C. 

f  the  fimple  Scarabee.~\     i.e.Seet/e.     Lat.  fcarabteus.     TODD. 


4      VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS  VANITIE. 

And  with  his  flaggie  finnes  doth  feeme  to  fweepe          60 

The  fomie  waves  out  of  the  dreadfull  deep. 

The  huge  Leviathan,  dame  Natures  wonder, 

Making  his  fport,  that  manie  makes  to  weep : 

A  fword-fifh  fmall  him  from  the  reft  did  funder, 

That,  in  his  throat  him  pricking  foftly  under,  65 

His  wide  Abyfle  him  forced  forth  to  fpewe, 

That  all  the  fea  did  roare  like  heavens  thunder, 

And  all  the  waves  were  ftain'd  with  filthy  hewe. 

Hereby  I  learned  have,  not  to  defpife 

Whatever  thing  feemes  fmall  in  common  eyes.          70 

6. 

An  hideous  Dragon,  dreadfull  to  behold, 
Whofe  backe  was  arm'd  againft  the  dint  of  fpeare 
With  fhields  of  brafle  that  moiae  like  burnifht  golde, 
And  forkhed  fting  that  death  in  it  did  beare, 
Strove  with  a  Spider,  his  unequall  peare,  75 

And  bad  defiance  to  his  enemie : 
The  fubtill  vermin,  creeping  clofely  neare, 
Did  in  his  drinke  fried  poyfon  privilie ; 
Which,  through  his  entrailes  fpredding  diverfly, 
Made  him  to  fwell,  that  nigh  his  bowells  bruft/  80 

And  him  enforft  to  yeeld  the  viclorie, 
That  did  fo  much  in  his  owne  greatneffe  truft. 

O  !   how  great  vainnefle  is  it  then  to  fcorne 

The  weake,  that  hath  the  ftrong  fo  oft  forlorne ! 

^  7- 
High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe,  85 

Of  wondrous  length  and  ftreight  proportion, 

&  bis  bowells  bruft.~\  Spenfer's  accuftomed  mode  of  fpelling  burft, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  our  old  writers.  See  the  note  on  bruft, 
F.  Qi  iii.  i.  48  [vol.  ii.  p.  354].  Some  modern  editions  read  burft. 
TODD.  If  Todd  had  looked  at  the  old  folio  1 6 1 1 ,  he  would  have  feen 
that  it  is  not  only  "  modern  editions"  that  read  burft.  The  rhyme,  as 
in  the  paflage  referred  to  in  F.  Q^,  requires  "  bruft,"  and  it  is  "  bruil" 
in  the  oldeft  impreflion,  the  410.  1591.  C. 
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That  farre  abroad  her  daintie  odours  threwe : 

Mongft  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 

Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 

Shortly  within  her  inmoft  pith  there  bred  90 

A  little  wicked  worme,  perceived  of  none, 

That  on  her  fap  and  vitall  moyfture  fed  : 

Thenceforth  her  garland,  fo  much  honoured, 

Began  to  die,  (O,  great  ruth  for  the  fame !) 

And  her  faire  lockes  fell  from  her  loftie  head,  95 

That  fhortly  balde  and  bared  me  became. 

I,  which  this  fight  beheld,  was  much  difmayed 
To  fee  fo  goodly  thing  fo  foone  decayed. 

8. 

Soone  after  this  I  faw  an  Elephant, 
Adorn'd  with  bells  and  bofTes  gorgeouflie,  100 

That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant)h 
A  gilden  towre,  which  mone  exceedinglie ; 
That  he  himfelfe,  through  foolifh  vanitie, 
Both  for  his  rich  attire  and  goodly  forme, 
Was  puffed  up  with  patting  furquedrie,  105 

And  fhortly  gan  all  other  beafts  to  fcorne. 
Till  that  a  little  Ant,  a  filly  worme, 
Into  his  noftrils  creeping,  fo  him  pained 
That,  cafting  down  his  towres,  he  did  deforme 
Both  borrowed  pride,  and  natures  beautie  ftained.'      no 
Let  therefore  nought  that  great  is  therein  glorie, 
Sith  fo  fmall  thing  his  happines  may  varie. 

9- 
Looking  far  foorth  into  the  Ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  fhip  with  banners  bravely  dight, 

h  as  batteilant.~\  The  meaning  is  evident;  but  Spenfer  is  the  only 
author  we  have  met  with  who  ufes  this  derivative  from  battail,  which 
our  dictionaries  treat  as  a  word  diftinft  from  battle — perhaps  rightly.  C. 

1  and  natures  beautie  ft ained.~\  So  the  firft  impreffion  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  reafon  whatever  for  changing  "  natures"  to  native,  as  was  done  by 
Todd,  who  here  followed  the  corruption  of  the  folio  161 1.  C. 


6      VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS  VANITIE. 

And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  efpide  1 1 5 

Through  the  maine  fea  making  her  merry  flight : 

Faire  blew  the  winde  into  her  bofome  right, 

And  th'  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while, 

That  fhe  did  feeme  to  daunce,  as  in  delight, 

And  at  her  owne  felicitie  did  fmile.  120 

All  fodainely  there  clove  unto  her  keele 

A  little  fim,k  that  men  call  Remora, 

Which  ftopt  her  courfe,  and  held  her  by  the  heele, 

That  winde  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence  away. 

Straunge  thing,  me  feemeth,  that  fo  fmall  a  thing    125 

Should  able  be  fo  great  an  one  to  wring. 

10. 

A  mighty  Lyon,  Lord  of  all  the  wood, 
Having  his  hunger  throughly  fatisfide 
With  pray  of  beafts  and  fpoyle  of  living  blood, 
Safe  in  his  dreadles  den  him  thought  to  hide  :  130 

His  fternefle  was  his  prayfe,  his  ftrength  his  pride, 
And  all  his  glory  in  his  cruell  clawes. 
I  faw  a  wafp,  that  fiercely  him  defide, 
And  bad  him  battaile  even  to  his  jawes ; 
Sore  he  him  ftong,  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes,       135 
And  his  proude  heart  is  fild  with  fretting  ire : 
In  vaine  he  threats  his  teeth,  his  tayle,  his  pawes, 
And  from  his  bloodie  eyes  doth  fparkle  fire ; 

That  dead  himfelfe  he  wifheth  for  defpight. 

So  weakeft  may  anoy  the  moft  of  might.  140 


k  A  little  fjht  &c.]  The  Remora  or  Suckers  called  by  Oppian 
'Ep£eyijr£,  navem  retinens.  It  is  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  Eel-kind ;  which, 
according  to  vulgar  report,  can  flop  the  largeft  {hip  under  fail,  by 
flicking  underneath  the  keel.  See  "  Catalogue  of  Oppian's  Fifties. " 
TODD.  The  fuperftition  is  perpetually  alluded  to  by  Englifh  authors, 
and  thus  alfo  by  Lucan : — 

" puppim  retinens  Euro  tendente  rudentes 

•  "  In  mediis  echineis  aquis."     Phars.  Lib.  vi.  674.     C. 


VISIONS  OF  THE  WORLDS  VANITIE.      7 

1 1. 

What  time  the  Romaine  Empire  bore  the  raine 
Of  all  the  world,  and  florimt  moft  in  might, 
The  nations  gan  their  foveraigntie  difdaine, 
And  caft  to  quitt  them  from  their  bondage  quight : 
So,  when  all  fhrouded  were  in  filent  night,  145 

The  Galles  were,  by  corrupting  of  a  mayde, 
Poffeft  nigh  of  the  Capitol  through  flight, 
Had  not  a  Goofe  the  treachery  bewrayde. 
If  then  a  Goofe  great  Rome  from  ruine  ftayde, 
And  Jove  himfelfe,  the  patron  of  the  place,  1 50 

Prefervd  from  being  to  his  foes  betrayde, 
Why  do  vaine  men  mean  things  fo  much  deface, 
And  in  their  might  repofe  their  moft  afTurance, 
Sith  nought  on  earth  can  chalenge  long  endurance  ? 

12. 

When  thefe  fad  fights  were  overpaft  and  gone,  155 

My  fpright  was  greatly  moved  in  her  reft, 

With  inward  ruth  and  deare  affection, 

To  fee  fo  great  things  by  fo  fmall  diftreft  : 

Thenceforth  I  gan  in  my  engrieved  breft 

To  fcorne  all  difference  of  great  and  fmall,  160 

Sith  that  the  greateft  often  are  oppreft, 

And  unawares  doe  into  daunger  fall. 

And  ye,  that  read  thefe  ruines  tragicall, 

Learne  by  their  loffe  to  love  the  low  degree ; 

And,  if  that  fortune  chaunce  you  up  to  call  165 

To  honours  feat,  forget  not  what  you  be  : 
For  he,  that  of  himfelfe  is  moft  fecure, 
Shall  finde  his  ftate  moft  fickle  and  unfure. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  BELLAY. 


i. 

T  was  the  time/  when  reft,  foft  fliding 

downe 
From  heavens  hight  into  mens  heavy 

eyes, 

In  the  forgetfulnes  of  fleepe  doth  drowne 
The  carefull  thoughts  of  mortall  miferies  ; 
Then  did  a  Ghoft  before  mine  eyes  appeare,  5 

On  that  great  rivers  banck  that  runnes  by  Rome, 
Which,  calling  me  by  name,  bad  me  to  reare 
My  lookes  to  heaven  whence  all  good  gifts  do  come, 
And  crying  lowd,  lo !  now  beholde  (quoth  hee) 
What  under  this  great  temple  placed  is :  10 

Lo  !  all  is  nought  but  flying  vanitee  ! 
So  I,  that  know  this  worlds  inconftancies, 


il  //  was  the  time,  &c.]  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  moft  of  thefe 
"  Vifions,"  and  the  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch"  which  follow,  appeared,  with 
fome  differences  indeed  from  the  prefent  copies,  both  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  verfe,  to  a  few  expreffions,  and  to  the  arrangement  of 
them,  in  "A  Theatre  for  Worldlinges,  &c.  I2mo.  1569."  At  the 
clofe  of  the  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch,"  I  will  fubjoin  the  early  "  Vifions." 
Spenfer's  own  edition  notices  that  the  "Vifions  of  Petrarch"  were/or- 
merlie  tranjlated.  He  does  not  fay  by  whom.  The  tranflator  might 
be  himfelf.  He  was,  in  1569,  entered  a  member  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  TODD.  When  originally  printed  the  Vifions  were 
accompanied  by  illuftrative  wood-cuts.  C. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  BELLAT.  9 

Sith  onely  God  furmounts  all  times  decay, 
In  God  alone  my  confidence  do  flay. 

2. 

On  high  hills  top  I  faw  a  ftately  frame,  1 5 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  juft  affize, 
With  hundredth  pillours  fronting  faire  the  fame, 
All  wrought  with  diamond  after  Dorick  wize  : 
Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 
But  mining  Chriftall,  which  from  top  to  bafe  20 

Out  of  her  womb  a  thoufand  rayons  threw,5 
One  hundred  fteps  of  Afrike  golds  enchafe  : 
Golde  was  the  parget  ;c  and  the  feeling  bright 
Did  mine  all  fcaly  with  great  plates  of  golde ; 
The  floore  of  Jafpd  and  Emeraflde  was  dight.  25 

O  worlds  vainefle  !  Whiles  thus  I  did  behold, 
An  earthquake  fhooke  the  hill  from  loweft  feat, 
And  overthrew  this  frame  with  ruine  great. 

3- 

Then  did  a  fharped  fpyre  of  Diamond  bright, 
Ten  feete  each  way  in  fquare,  appeare  to  mee,  30 

Juftly  proportioned  up  unto  his  hight, 
So  far  as  Archer  might  his  level  fee  : 
The  top  thereof  a  pot  did  feeme  to  beare, 
Made  of  the  mettall  which  we  moft  do  honour ; 
And  in  this  golden  veflel  couched  weare  35 

The  ames  of  a  mightie  Emperour : 
Upon  foure  corners  of  the  bafe  were  pight,6 

b  a  tboufand  rayons  threw.'}     Beams  or  rays.     Fr.  rayon.     TODD. 

c  Golde  was  the  parget.~\  The  varnijh  or  plafter.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Parget.  And  alfo  the  verb,  "  to  new-pargef  a  wall,"  ibid.  It  is 
often  ufed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  by  B.  Jonfon.  TODD.  It 
feems  originally  to  have  been  fpelt  "  pariet,"  which  afterwards  became 
par  jet  and  parget.  Lat.  paries.  C. 

d   Tbejlooreofjafp~\     Jafperftone.     Vr.jafpe.     TODD. 

e  of  the  bafe  were  pigbt.\  Of  the  bafe  were  placed  or  fixed.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  306,  and  many  other  places.  C. 
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To  beare  the  frame,  foure  great  Lyons  of  gold  ; 

A  worthy  tombe  for  fuch  a  worthy  wight. 

Alas  !  this  world  doth  nought  but  grievance  hold.        4.0 
I  faw  a  tempeft  from  the  heaven  defcend, 
Which  this  brave  monument  with  flam  did  rend. 

4- 

I  faw  rayfde  up  on  yvorie  pillowes  tall/ 
Whofe  bafes  were  of  richeft  mettalls  warke, 
The  chapters  Alabafter,  the  fryfes  chriftall,  45 

The  double  front  of  a  triumphall  Arke : 
On  each  fide  purtraid  was  a  Victorie, 
Clad  like  a  Nimph,  that  winges  of  filver  weares, 
And  in  triumphant  chayre  was  fet  on  hie, 
The  auncient  glory  of  the  Romaine  Peares.  50 

No  worke  it  feem'd  of  earthly  craftfmans  wit, 
But  rather  wrought  by  his  owne  induftry, 
That  thunder-dartes  for  Jove  his  fyre  doth  fit. 
Let  me  no  more  fee  faire  thing  under  fky, 

Sith  that  mine  eyes  have  feene  fo  faire  a  fight  55 

With  fodain  fall  to  duft  confumed  quight. 

5- 

Then  was  the  faire  Dodonian  tree  far  feene, 
Upon  feaven  hills  to  fpread  his  gladfome  gleame, 
And  conquerours  bedecked  with  his  greene, 
Along  the  bancks  of  the  Aufonian  ftreame  :  60 

There  many  an  auncient  Trophee  was  addreft, 
And  many  a  fpoyle,  and  many  a  goodly  mow, 
Which  that  brave  races  greatnes  did  atteft, 
That  whilome  from  the  Troy  an  blood  did  flow. 
Ravifht  I  was  fo  rare  a  thing  to  vew ;  65 

When  lo  !  a  barbarous  troupe  of  clownifh  fone 
The  honour  of  thefe  noble  boughs  down  threw : 

f  on  yvorie  pillowes  tail.'}     It  was  pillers  in   1 569  :   the  corruption 
was  fubfequently  introduced.     C. 
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Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  tronck  to  grone ; 

And,  fince,  I  faw  the  roote  in  great  difdaine 

A  twinne  of  forked  trees  fend  forth  againe.  70 

6. 

I  faw  a  Wolfe  under  a  rockie  cave 
Nourfing  two  whelpes ;  I  faw  her  litle  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teate  to  crave, 
While  me  her  neck  wreath'd  from  them  for  the  nones : g 
I  faw  her  raunge  abroad  to  feeke  her  food,  75 

And  roming  through  the  field  with  greedie  rage 
T'  embrew  her  teeth  and  clawes  with  lukewarm  blood 
Of  the  fmall  heards,  her  thirft  for  to  aflwage. 
I  faw  a  thoufand  huntfmen,  which  defcended 
Downe  from  the  mountaines  bordring  Lombardie,        80 
That  with  an  hundred  fpeares  her  flank  wide  rended  : 
I  faw  her  on  the  plaine  outftretched  lie, 

Throwing  out  thoufand  throbs  in  her  owne  foyle ; 

Soone  on  a  tree  uphang'd  I  faw  her  fpoyle. 

7- 

I  faw  the  Bird  that  can  the  Sun  endure  85 

With  feeble  wings  afTay  to  mount  on  hight ; 
By  more  and  more  me  gan  her  wings  t'  aflure, 
Following  th'  enfample  of  her  mothers  fight : 
I  faw  her  rife,  and  with  a  larger  flight 
To  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  wide  pinneons  90 

To  meafure  the  moft  haughtie  mountaines  hight, 
Untill  me  raughth  the  Gods  owne  manfions: 
There  was  me  loft ;  when  fuddaine  I  behelde, 
Where,  tumbling  through  the  ayre  in  firie  fold,1 

*  for  the  nones.]      For  the  occajton,for  the  once.      See  the  note,  F. 
Q^v.  xi.  14;  vol.  iv.  p.  6.     C. 

h   Untill  Jhe  r aught.]   R£ ached,  the  old  and  legitimate  prefer- perfed, 
as  it  mould  feem,  of  reach  ,•  as  taught  is  of  teach,  &c.     TODD. 

*  in  firie  fold]    This  may  not  mean  wrapped, as  it  were,  in  fire;  but 
in  fiery  lightning,  from  the  French.     C. 
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All  flaming  downe  fhe  on  the  plaine  was  felde,  95 

And  foone  her  bodie  turn'd  to  afhes  colde. 

I  faw  the  foule,  that  doth  the  light  defpife, 

Out  of  her  duft  like  to  a  worme  arife. 

8. 

I  faw  a  river  fwift,  whofe  fomy  billowes 
Did  warn  the  ground  work  of  an  old  great  wall  ;         100 
I  faw  it  cover'd  all  with  griefly  fhadowes,k 
That  with  black  horror  did  the  ayre  appall  : 
Thereout  a  ftrange  beaft  with  feven  heads  arofe, 
That  townes  and  caftles  under  her  breft  did  coure, 
And  feem'd  both  milder  beafts  and  fiercer  foes  105 

Alike  with  equall  ravine  to  devoure. 
Much  was  I  mazde  to  fee  this  monfters  kinde 
In  hundred  formes  to  change  his  fearefull  hew  ; 
When  as  at  length  I  faw  the  wrathfull  winde, 
Which  blows  cold  ftorms,  burft  out  of  Scithian  mew,  no 

That  fperft  thefe  cloudes  ;  and,  in  fo  fhort  as  thought, 

This  dreadfull  fhape  was  vanifhed  to  nought. 

9- 
Then  all  aftoined1  with  this  mighty  ghoaft, 

An  hideous  bodie  big  and  ftrong  I  fawe, 

With  fide  long  beard,  and  locks  down  hanging  loaft,    1  1  5 

Sterne  face,  and  front  full  of  Saturnlike  awe  ; 

Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  of  a  pot, 

Pourd  foorth  a  water,  whofe  out  guming  flood 

Ran  bathing  all  the  creakie  more  aflot, 

Whereon  the  Troy  an  prince  fpilt  Turnus  blood  ;         120 

And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  fuck  did  yeeld 


k  with  griejly  Jhadowes.~\  So  the  old  copies  ;  but  Todd  printed 
"  with  grieffy  fhadowes"  —  perhaps,  a  mere  error  of  the  prefs.  C. 

1  Then  all  aftoinedJ]  So  the  edition  of  I  591  ;  but  we  may  reafonably 
doubt  whether  "aftoined"  be  not  a  mifprint,  by  the  mifplacing  of  a 
letter,  for  aftoniedy  which,  in  the  fenfe  of  aftonijhed,  occurs  in  many 
writers.  It  is  aftonied  in  the  folio  1611.  Neverthelefs  both  "  af- 
toynyd"  and  ftoynyd  occur  in  Phaer's  tranflation  of  the  "  Eneidos," 
1-558,  Book  iii.  Twine,  in  1584,  abfurdly  altered  "aftoynyd"  to  / 
ftoined.  C. 
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To  two  young  babes  :  his  left  the  Palme  tree  flout, 
His  right  hand  did  the  peacefull  Olive  wield, 
And  head  with  Lawrell  garnifht  was  about. 

Sudden  both  Palme  and  Olive  fell  away,  125 

And  faire  greene  Lawrell  branch  did  quite  decay. 

10. 

Hard  by  a  rivers  fide  a  virgin  faire, 
Folding  her  armes  to  heaven  with  thoufand  throbs, 
And  outraging  her  cheekes  and  golden  haire, 
To  falling  rivers  found  thus  tun'd  her  fobs.  130 

"  Where  is  (quoth  (he)  this  whilom  honoured  face  ? 
Where  the  great  glorie  and  the  auncient  praife, 
In  which  all  worlds  felicitie  had  place, 
When  gods  and  men  my  honour  up  did  raife  ? 
Suffis'd  it  not  that  civill  warres  me  made  135 

The  whole  worlds  fpoile,  but  that  this  Hydra  new, 
Of  hundred  Hercules  to  be  aflaide, 
With  feven  heads,  budding  monftrous  crimes  anew, 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulaes 

Out  of  thefe  crooked  fhores  muft  dayly  rayfe  ?"      140 

n. 

Upon  an  hill  a  bright  flame  I  did  fee 
Waving  aloft  with  triple  point  to  flue, 
Which,  like  incenfe  of  precious  Cedar  tree, 
With  balmie  odours  fil'd  th'  ay  re  farre  and  nie. 
A  Bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each  wing,  145 

Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  Gods  did  flie, 
And  all  the  way  moil  pleafant  notes  did  fing, 
Whilft  in  the  fmoake  me  unto  heaven  did  ftie.m 
Of  this  faire  fire  the  fcattered  rayes  forth  threw 
On  everie  fide  a  thoufand  fhining  beames ;  150 

When  fudden  dropping  of  a  filver  dew 
(O  grievous  chancee  !)  gan  quench  thofe  precious  flames, 


m  Jhe  unto  heaven  did  flie.}    Did  afcend.    See  vol.  i.  p.  161,  &c.  C. 
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That  it,  which  earft  To  pleafant  fent  did  yeld, 
Of  nothing  now  but  noyous  fulphure  fmeld. 

12. 

I  faw  a  fpring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  rayle,  155 

As  cleare  as  Chriftall  gainft  the  Sunnie  beames, 

The  bottome  yeallow,  like  the  golden  grayle" 

That  bright  Pactolus  wafheth  with  his  ftreames ; 

It  feem'd  that  Art  and  Nature  had  afTembled 

All  pleafure  there,  for  which  mans  hart  could  long ;    160 

And  there  a  noyfe  alluring  fleepe  foft  trembled, 

Of  manie  accords  more  fweete  than  Mermaids  fong : 

The  feates  and  benches  mone  as  yvorie, 

And  hundred  Nymphes  fate  fide  by  fide  about ; 

When  from  nigh  hills,  with  hideous  outcrie,  165 

A  troop  of  Satyres  in  the  place  did  rout, 

Which  with  their  villeine  feete  the  ftreame  did  ray,0 
Threw  down  the  feats,  and  drove  the  Nymphs  away. 

13- 

Much  richer  then  that  veflell  feem'd  to  bee, 

Which  did  to  that  fad  Florentine  appeare,  170 

Cafting  mine  eyes  farre  off,  I  chaunft  to  fee 

Upon  the  Latine  Coaft  herfelfe  to  reare : 

But  fuddenly  arofe  a  tempeft  great, 

Bearing  clofe  envie  to  thefe  riches  rare, 

Which  gan  afTaile  this  fhip  with  dreadfull  threat,         175 

This  fhip  to  which  none  other  might  compare ; 

And  finally  the  ftorme  impetuous 

Sunke  up  thefe  riches,  fecond  unto  none, 

Within  the  gulfe  of  greedie  Nereus. 

I  faw  both  fhip  and  mariners  each  one,  180 

And  all  that  treafure  drowned  in  the  maine : 

But  I  the  fhip  faw  after  raifd  againe. 

n  like  the  golden  grayle.~\  Golden  gravely  as  in  F.  Q^i.  vii.  6  [vol. 
i.  p.  284]  ;  v.  ix.  19  [vol.  iii.  p.  449].  TODD. 

0  the  ftreame  did  ray.]  The  ftreame  did  beray,  or  make  dirty,  as 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  C. 
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14. 

Long  having  deeply  gron'd  thefe  vifions  fad, 
I  faw  a  Citie,  like  unto  that  fame 

Which  faw  the  mefTenger  of  tidings  glad,  185 

But  that  on  fand  was  built  the  goodly  frame : 
It  feem'd  her  top  the  firmament  did  rayfe, 
And  no  lefle  rich  than  faire,  right  worthie  fure 
(If  ought  here  worthie)  of  immortall  dayes, 
Or  if  ought  under  heaven  might  firme  endure.  190 

Much  wondred  I  to  fee  fo  faire  a  wall ; 
When  from  the  Northerne  coaft  a  ftorme  arofe, 
Which  breathing  furie  from  his  inward  gall 
On  all  which  did  againft  his  courfe  oppofe, 

Into  a  clowde  of  duft  fperft  in  the  aire  195 

The  weake  foundations  of  this  Citie  faire. 

J5- 
At  length,  even  at  the  time  when  Morpheus 

Moft  trulie  doth  unto  our  eyes  appeare, 

Wearie  to  fee  the  heavens  ftill  wavering  thus, 

I  faw  Typhceus  fitter  comming  neare ;  200 

Whofe  head,  full  bravely  with  a  morion  hidd,p 

Did  feeme  to  match  the  Gods  in  Majeftie : 

She,  by  a  rivers  bancke  that  fwift  downe  flidd, 

Over  all  the  world  did  raife  a  Trophee  hie ; 

An  hundred  vanquimt  Kings  under  her  lay,  205 

With  armes  bound  at  their  backs  in  mamefull  wize. 

Whilft  I  thus  mazed  was  with  great  affray, 

I  faw  the  heavens  in  warre  againft  her  rize ; 

Then  downe  me  ftricken  fell  with  clap  of  thonder, 
That  with  great  noyfe  I  wakte  in  fudden  wonder,  aio 


P  with  a  morion  hidd.~\  Head-piece,  Fr.  morion.  See  alfo  F.  Q. 
vii.  vii.  28  [vol.  iv.  p.  272].  In  Strype's  "Life  of  Archbifhop 
Parker"  there  is  an  account  of  the  arms  to  be  fupplied  in  1569  by  the 
Clergy,  among  which  is  mentioned  the  "  MORION  or  falet"  p.  274. 
TODD.  Richardfon  fays  from  A.  S.  myrrany  to  repel.  C. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  PETRARCH. 

FORMERLY  TRANSLATED. 


i. 


EING  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone. 
So  manie  ftrange  things  happened  me 

to  fee, 

As  much  it  grieveth  me  to  thinke  thereon. 
At  my  right  hand  a  Hynde  appear 'd  to 


mee, 


So  faire  as  mote  the  greater!:  God  delite ; 
Two  eager  dogs  did  her  purfue  in  chace, 
Of  which  the  one  was  blacke,  the  other  white  : 
With  deadly  force  fo  in  their  cruell  race 
They  pincht  the  haunches  of  that  gentle  heart, 
That  at  the  laft,  and  in  fhort  time,  I  fpide, 
Under  a  Rocke,  where  (he  alas !  oppreft, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  untimely  dide. 
Cruell  death  vanquifhing  fo  noble  beau  tie, 
Oft  makes  me  wayle  fo  hard  a  deftenie. 

2. 

After,  at  fea  a  tall  fhip  did  appeare, 
Made  all  of  Heben  and  white  Yvorie ; 
The  failes  of  golde,  of  iilke  the  tackle  were  : 
Milde  was  the  winde,  calme  feem'd  the  fea  to  bee, 
The  fkie  eachwhere  did  fhow  full  bright  and  faire 
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With  rich  treafures  this  gay  fhip  fraighted  was  ;  20 

But  fudden  ftorme  did  fo  turmoyle  the  aire, 

And  tumbled  up  the  fea,  that  me  (alas  !) 

Strake  on  a  rock,  that  under  water  lay, 

And  perifhed  paft  all  recoverie. 

O  !  how  great  ruth,  and  forrowfull  aflay,  25 

Doth  vex  my  fpirite  with  perplexitie, 

Thus  in  a  moment  to  fee  loft,  and  drown'd, 
So  great  riches,  as  like  cannot  be  found.3 

3- 
The  heavenly  branches  did  I  fee  arife 

Out  of  the  frefh  and  luftie  Lawrell  tree,  30 

Amidft  the  yong  greene  wood  :  of  Paradifeh 

Some  noble  plant  I  thought  my  felfe  to  fee. 

Such  ftore  of  birds  therein  yfhrowded  were, 

Chaunting  in  (hade  their  fundrie  melodic, 

That  with  their  fweetnes  I  was  ravifht  nere.  35 

While  on^this  Lawrell  fixed  was  mine  eie, 

The  fkie  gan  everie  where  to  overcaft, 

And  darkned  was  the  welkin  all  about, 

When  fudden  flam  of  heavens  fire  out  braft, 

And  rent  this  royall  tree  quite  by  the  roote  ;  40 

.Which  makes  me  much  and  ever  to  complaine, 

For  no  fuch  fhadow  malbe  had  againe. 

4- 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  a  rocke  did  rife 
A  fpring  of  water,  mildly  rumbling  downe, 

a  like  cannot  be  found.  ~\  Compare  this  fonnet  with  Sonnet  1  3  of 
"  The  Vifions  of  Bellay."  C. 

b  Amidft  the  yong  greene  wood:  of  Paradife.  ~\  We  have  very  rarely 
made  notes  upon  punftuation,  but  here  modern  editions  are  evidently 
fo  corrupt  that  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  mention  it.  It  has  been 
ufual  to  put  a  colon  after  "  Paradife,"  as  if  the  line  were  to  be  read  on 
"Amidft  the  yong  greene  wood  of  Paradife  :"  but  the  meaning  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  the  old  pointing,  clearly  carries  on  the  fenfe  — 

"  of  Paradife 
Some  noble  plant  I  thought  my  felfe  to  fee."     C. 
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Whereto  approched  not  in  anie  wife  45 

The  homely  fhepheard,  nor  the  ruder  clowne ; 

But  manie  Mufes,  and  the  Nymphes  withall, 

That  fweetly  in  accord  did  tune  their  voyce 

To  the  foft  founding  of  the  waters  fall  ; 

That  my  glad  hart  thereat  did  much  rejoyce :  50 

But,  while  herein  I  tooke  my  chiefe  delight, 

I  faw  (alas !)  the  gaping  earth  devoure 

The  fpring,  the  place,  and  all  cleane  out  of  fight : 

Which  yet  aggreeves  my  hart  even  to  this  houre, 

And  wounds  my  foule  with  rufull  memorie,  55 

To  fee  fuch  pleafures  gon  fo  fuddenly. 

5- 
I  faw  a  Phoenix  in  the  wood  alone, 

With  purple  wings,  and  creft  of  golden  hewe : 

Strange  bird  he  was,  whereby  I  thought  anone, 

That  of  fome  heavenly  wight  I  had  the  vewe  ;  60 

Untill  he  came  unto  the  broken  tree, 

And  to  the  fpring  that  late  devoured  was. 

What  fay  I  more  ?  each  thing  at  laft  we  fee 

Doth  pafTe  away  :  the  Phoenix  there,  alas  ! 

Spying  the  tree  deftroid,  the  water  dride,  65 

Himfelfe  fmote  with  his  beake,  as  in  difdaine, 

And  fo  foorthwith  in  great  defpight  he  dide ; 

That  yet  my  heart  burnes,  in  exceeding  paine, 

For  ruth  and  pitie  of  fo  haples  plight : 

O,  let  mine  eyes  no  more  fee  fuch  a  fight !  70 

6. 

At  laft  fo  faire  a  Ladie  did  I  fpie, 
That  thinking  yet  on  her  I  burne  and  quake. 
On  hearbs  and  flowres  me  walked  penfively, 
Milde,  but  yet  love  me  proudly  did  forfake : 
White  feem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  fo  they  were,          75 
As  fnow  and  golde  together  had  been  wrought ; 
Above  the  waft  a  darke  cloude  fhrouded  her. 
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A  flinging  Serpent  by  the  heele  her  caught, 
Wherewith  fhe  languifht  as  the  gathered  floure ; 
And,  well  aflur'd,  fhe  mounted  up  to  joy.  So 

Alas  !  on  earth  fo  nothing  doth  endure, 
But  bitter  griefe  and  forrowfull  annoy, 

Which  make  this  life  wretched  and  miferable, 

To  fled  with  ftormes  of  fortune  variable. 

7- 

When  I  beheld  this  tickle  truftles  ftate  85 

Of  vaine  worlds  glorie,  flitting  too  and  fro, 

And  mortall  men  tofled  by  troublous  fate 

In  reftles  feas  of  wretchednes  and  woe, 

I  wifh  I  might  this  weary  life  forgoe, 

And  fhortly  turne  unto  my  happie  reft,  90 

Where  my  free  fpirite  might  not  any  moe 

Be  vext  with  fights  that  doo  her  peace  moleft. 

And  ye,  faire  Ladie,  in  whofe  bounteous  breft 

All  heavenly  grace  and  vertue  mrined  is, 

When  ye  thefe  rythmes  doo  read,  and  vew  the  reft,      95 

Loath  this  bafe  world,  and  thinke  of  heavens  blis : 
And  though  ye  be  the  faireft  of  Gods  creatures, 
Yet   thinke,    that   death    fhall   fpoyle    your   goodly 
features.6 

c  I  have  already  fpoken  of  thefe  Emblems  or  Vifions  having  ap 
peared,  in  a  form  fomewhat  different,  long  before  the  publication  of 
them  by  Spenfer's  bookfeller  in  1591.  Whether  they  are  the  produc 
tions  of  Spenfer,  it  is  not  for  me  abfolutely  to  determine ;  but  the 
reader  muft  obferve  that,  in  the  title  of  thefe  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch,"  a 
notification  is  made  that  they  were  FORMERLY  TRANSLATED. 

The  title,  then,  of  the  Book  in  which  thefe  Vifions  had  appeared, 
is,  "  A  Theatre  wherein  be  reprefented  as  wel  the  miferies  and  calami 
ties  that  follow  the  voluptuous  Worldlings,  As  alfo  the  greate  joyes  and 
plefures  which  the  faithfull  do  enjoy.  An  Argument  both  profitable 
and  delec~lable  to  all  that  lincerely  love  the  word  of  God.  Devifed  by 
S.  lohn  vander  Noodt.  Seene  and  allowed  according  to  the  order 
appointed.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Bynneman,  Anno  Do 
mini  1569."  izrno.  Then  follow  two  pages  of  Latin  verfes — "In 
commendationem  operis  ab  NobilifT.  et  virtutis  ftudiofiflimo  Domino, 
loanne  vander  Noodt,  Patricio  Antuerpienfi,  aediti  Carmen ;"  and 
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"  Doftor  Gerardus  Gooffenius,  Medicus,  Phyficus,  et  Poeta  Brabant 
moder.  in  Zoilum  Oftaftichon."  And  a  Dedication  to  Q.  Elizabeth, 
dated  "At  London,  your  Majeflies  Citie  and  feate  royal,  the  25.  of 
May,  1569;"  and  figned,  "Your  Majefties  moft  humble  fervant  lean 
vander  Noodt."  a 

Then  follow  the  poems;  viz.  Spenfer's  fix  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch," 
with  four  additional  lines  at  the  end.  And  thefe  fix  are  called  "  Epi 
grams."  Then  the  remaining  poems,  all  entitled  "  Sonets ;"  with  wooden 
cuts  defcriptive  of  the  fubjecl  of  the  poems. 

Then  the  profe  commences,  confifting  of  107  leaves,  entitled  "A 
briefe  declaration  of  the  Authour  upon  his  Vifions,  taken  out  of  the  holy 
fcriptures,  and  dyvers  Orators,  Poetes,  Philofophers,  and  true  hiftories. 
Tranflated  out  of  French  into  Englifh  by  Theodore  Roeft."  bl.  1.  The 
following  is  an  extract.  "  And  to  fette  the  vanitie  and  inconftancie  of 
worldly  and  tranfitorie  thyngs  the  livelier  before  your  eyes,  I  have 
broughte  in  here  twentie  fightes  or  vyjions,  and  caufed  them  to  be  grauen, 
to  the  ende  al  men  may  fee  that  with  their  eyes,  whiche  I  go  aboute  to 
exprefle  by  writing,  to  the  delight  and  plefure  of  the  eye  and  eares,  ac 
cording  unto  the  faying  of  Horace, — 

'  Omne  tulit  punclum,  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci.' 
That  is  to  fay,— 

'  He  that  teacheth  pleafantly  and  well, 
Doth  in  eche  poynt  all  others  excell.' 

Of  which  cure  vifions  the  learned  Poete  M.  Francifce  Petrarche, 
Gentleman  of  Florence,  did  invente  and  write  in  Tufcan  the  fix  Jirfte, 
after  fuche  tyme  as  hee  had  loved  honeftly  the  fpace  of  xxi  yeares  a 
faire,  gracious,  and  a  noble  Damofell,  named  Laurette,  or  (as  it  plefed 
him  beft)  Laura,  borne  of  Avinion,  who  afterward  hapned  to  die,  he 
being  in  Italy,  for  whofe  death  (to  fhewe  his  great  grief)  he  mourned 
ten  years  togyther ;  and,  amongeft  many  of  his  fongs  and  forrowfull 
lamentations,  devifed  and  made  a  Ballade  or  fong,  contayning  the  fay  d 
vifions  5  which,  bicaufe  they  ferve  wel  to  our  purpofe,  /  ba ve,  out  of  the 
Erabants  fpeache,  turned  them  into  the  Englijhe  tongue"  fol.  13. 

"The  other  ten  vifions  next  enfuing,  ar  defcribed  of  one  Joachim  du 
Bellay,  Gentleman  of  France ;  the  whiche  alfo,  bicaufe  they  ferve  to 
our  purpofe,  I  have  tranjlated  them  out  of  Dutch  into  Englijh"  fol.  14. 

I  now  prefent  the  reader  with  thefe  Vifions,  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  following  tranflation  as  being  principally  in  blank  verfe.  Spenfer, 
I  have  before  remarked,  was,  at  the  time  when  the  aforefaid  book  was 
publifhed,  viz.  in  1569,  a  member  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

l. 

IT  was  the  time  when  reft,  the  gift  of  Gods, 
Sweetely  fliding  into  the  eyes  of  men, 

a  lean  vander  Noodt.']  We  have  fupplied  various  particulars,  and 
fome  paiTages  which  Todd  omitted  either  by  defign  or  inadvertence ; 
and  we  have  collated  the  poems  which  follow  with  the  originals,  and 
have  corrected  the  whole  in  more  than  fifty  places.  C. 
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Doth  drowne  in  the  forgetfulnefle  of  flepe 
The  carefull  travailes  of  the  painefull  day  : 
Then  did  a  ghoft  appeare  before  mine  eyes, 
On  that  great  rivers  bank  that  runnes  by  Rome; 
And,  calling  me  then  by  my  propre  name, 
He  bade  me  upwarde  unto  heaven  looke : 
He  cride  to  me ;  and,  loe,  (quod  he)  beholde 
What  under  this  great  Temple  is  containde ; 
Loe,  all  is  nought  but  flying  vanitie. 
So  I,  knowing  the  worldes  unftedfaftnefle, 
Sith  onely  God  furmountes  the  force  of  tyme, 
In  God  alone  do  ftay  my  confidence. 

2. 

ON  hill  a  frame  an  hundred  cubites  hie 
I  fawe,  an  hundred  pillers  eke  about, 
All  of  fine  diamant  decking  the  front, 
And  fafhiond  were  they  all  in  Dorike  wife. 
Of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  marble  was  the  wall, 
But  mining  chriftall,  which  from  top  to  bafe 
Out  of  deepe  vaute  threw  forth  a  thoufand  rayes 
Upon  an  hundred  fteps  of  pureft  golde : 
Golde  was  the  parget ;  and  the  fielyng  eke 
Did  mine  all  fcaly  with  fine  golden  plates : 
The  floore  was  Jafpis,  and  of  Emeraude. 

0  worldes  vaineneffe  !    A  fodein  earthquake,  loe, 
Shaking  the  hill  even  from  the  bottome  deepe, 
Threw  downe  this  building  to  the  loweft  flone. 

3- 

THEN  did  appeare  to  me  a  fharped  fpire 
Of  diamant,  ten  feete  eche  way  in  fquare, 
Juftly  proportionde  up  unto  his  height, 
So  hie  as  mought  an  archer  reache  with  fight. 
Upon  the  top  thereof  was  fet  a  pot, 
Made  of  the  mettall  that  we  honour  moft ; 
And  in  this  golden  veflell  couched  were 
The  afhes  of  a  mightie  Emperour. 
Upon  foure  corners  of  the  bafe  there  lay, 
To  beare  the  frame,  foure  great  Lions  of  golde 
A  worthie  tombe  for  fuch  a  worthie  corps. 
Alas,  nought  in  this  world  but  griefe  endures  : 
A  fudden  tempeft  from  the  heaven,  I  faw, 
With  flalhe  flroke  downe  this  noble  monument. 

1  SAW  raifde  up  on  pillers  of  Ivorie, 
Whereof  the  bafes  were  of  richeft  golde, 
The  chapters  Alabafter,  Chriftall  frifes, 
The  double  front  of  a  triumphall  arke. 
On  eche  fide  portraide  was  a  vidlorie, 
With  golden  wings,  in  habite  of  a  Nymph, 
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And  fet  on  hie,  upon  triumphing  chaire, 
The  auncient  glorie  of  the  Romane  lordes. 
The  worke  did  mew  it  felfe  not  wrought  by  man, 
But  rather  made  by  his  owne  fkilfull  hande 
That  forgeth  thunder  dartes  for  Jove  his  fire. 
Let  me  no  more  fee  faire  thing  under  heauen, 
Sith  I  have  feene  fo  faire  a  thing  as  this, 
With  fodaine  falling  broken  all  to  duft. 

5- 

THEN  I  behelde  the  faire  Dodonian  tree 
Upon  feven  hilles  throw  forth  his  gladfome  made, 
And  conquerers  bedecked  with  his  leaves, 
Along  the  bankes  of  the  Italian  flreame. 
There  many  auncient  Trophees  were  ereft,  -.  • 

Many  a  fpoile,  and  many  goodly  fignes 
To  fhewe  the  greatnefle  of  the  ftately  race 
That  erft  defcended  from  the  Trojan  bloud. 
Ravifht  I  was  to  fee  fo  rare  a  thing, 
When  barbarous  villaines,  in  difordred  heape, 
Outraged  the  honour  of  thefe  noble  bowes  : 
I  heard  the  tronke  to  grone  under  the  wedge, 
And,  lince,  I  faw  the  roote  in  hie  difdaine 
Sende  forth  againe  a  twinne  of  forked  trees. 

6. 

I  SAW  the  birde  that  dares  beholde  the  Sunne 
With  feeble  flight  venture  to  mount  to  heaven, 
By  more  and  more  (he  gan  to  truft  hir  wings, 
Still  following  th'  example  of  hir  damme : 
I  faw  hir  rife,  and  with  a  larger  flight 
Surmount  the  toppes  even  of  the  hieft  hilles, 
And  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  hir  wings  to  reach 
The  place  where  is  the  temple  of  the  Gods ; 
There  was  fhe  loft,  and  fodenly  I  faw 
Where  tombling  through  the  aire  in  lompe  of  fire, 
All  flaming,  downe  Ihe  fell  upon  the  plaine. 
I  faw  hir  bodie  turned  all  to  duft, 
And  faw  the  foule  that  fhunnes  the  cherefull  light 
Out  of  hir  alhes  as  a  worme  arife. 

7- 

THEN  all  aftonned  with  this  nightly  ghoft, 
I  faw  an  hideous  body  big  and  ftrong ; 
Long  was  his  bearde,  and  fide  did  hang  his  hair, 
A  grifly  forehed  and  Saturnlike  face. 
Leaning  againft  the  belly  of  a  pot, 
He  fhed  a  water,  whofe  outgufhing  ftreame 
Ran  flowing  all  along  the  creekie  flioare, 
Where  once  the  Troyan  Duke  with  Turnus  fought. 
And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  did  give  fucke 
To  two  yong  babes.     In  his  right  hand  he  bare 
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The  Tree  of  peace,  in  left  the  conquering  Palme ; 
His  head  was  garnifht  with  the  Laurel  bow. 
Then  fodenly  the  Palme  and  Olive  fell, 
And  faire  greene  Laurel  witherd  up  and  dide. 

8. 

HARD  by  a  rivers  fide  a  wailing  Nimphe, 
Folding  hir  armes  with  thoufand  fighs  to  heave, 
Did  tune  her  plaint  to  falling  rivers  found, 
Renting  hir  faire  vifage  and  golden  haire. 
Where  is  (quod  flic)  this  whilome  honored  face  ? 
Where  is  thy  glory  and  the  auncient  praife 
Where  all  worldes  hap  was  repofed, 
When  erft  of  Gods  and  man  I  worfhipt  was  ? 
Alas,  fuffifde  it  not  that  civile  bate 
Made  me  the  fpoile  and  bootie  of  the  world, 
But  this  new  Hydra,  mete  to  be  affailde 
Even  by  an  hundred  fuch  as  Hercules, 
With  feven  fpringing  heds  of  monftrous  crimes, 
So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulaes 
Muft  ftill  bring  forth  to  rule  this  croked  more. 

9- 

UPON  a  hill  I  faw  a  kindled  flame, 

Mounting  like  waves  with  triple  point  to  heaven, 

Which  of  incenfe  of  precious  Ceder  tree, 

With  Balme-like  odor  did  perfume  the  aire. 

A  bird  all  white,  well  fetherd  on  her  winges 

Hereout  did  flie  up  to  the  throne  of  Gods, 

And  linging  with  moft  plefant  melodic 

She  climbed  up  to  heaven  in  the  fmoke. 

Of  this  faire  fire  the  faire  difperfed  rays 

Threw  forth  abrode  a  thoufand  fhining  leames, 

When  fodain  dropping  of  a  golden  fhoure 

Gan  quench  the  glyftering  flame.     O  grevous  chaunge ! 

That,  which  erftwhile  fo  pleafaunt  fcent  did  yelde, 

Of  Sulphure  now  did  breathe  corrupted  fmel. 

10. 

I  SAW  a  frefh  fpring  rife  out  of  a  rocke, 
Clere  as  Chriftall  againft  the  funny  beames, 
The  bottome  yellow,  like  the  mining  land 
That  golden  Paftol  drives  upon  the  plaine. 
It  feemed  that  arte  and  nature  ftrived  to  joyne 
There  in  one  place  all  pleafures  of  the  eye  : 
There  was  to  heare  a  noife  alluring  flepe 
Of  many  accordes,  more  fwete  than  Mermaids  fongs. 
The  feates  and  benches  fhone  as  Ivorie, 
An  hundred  Nymphes  fate  fide  by  fide  about, 
When  from  nie  hilles  a  naked  rout  of  Faunes 
With  hideous  cry  afTembled  on  the  place, 
Which  with  their  feete  uncleane  the  water  fouled, 
Threw  down  the  feats  &  droue  the  Nimphs  to  flight. 
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1 1. 

AT  length,  even  at  the  time  when  Morpheus 

Moft  truely  doth  appeare  unto  our  eyes, 

Wearie  to  fee  th'  inconftance  of  the  heavens, 

I  faw  the  great  Typhasus  fifter  come, 

Hir  head  full  bravely  with  a  morian  armed  ; 

In  majeftie  (he  feemde  to  matche  the  Gods : 

And  on  the  Ihore,  harde  by  a  violent  ftreame, 

She  raifde  a  Trophee  over  all  the  worlde  : 

An  hundred  vanquifht  kings  gronde  at  her  feete, 

Their  armes  in  fhamefull  wife  bounde  at  their  backes. 

While  I  was  with  fo  dreadfull  fight  afrayde, 

I  faw  the  heavens  warre  againft  her  tho, 

And  feing  hir  ftriken  fall  with  clap  of  thunder, 

With  fo  great  noyfe  I  ftart  in  fodaine  wonder. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved  that  the  fixth,  eighth,  thirteenth,  and  four 
teenth  "  Vifions  of  Bellay,"  which  are  in  Spenfer's  tranflation  as  pub- 
limed  in  1591,  are  not  in  the  "Theatre  for  Worldlings;"  but  four 
others  are  fubftituted,  of  which  the  writer  thus  fpeaks :  "  And,  to  the 
ende  we  myght  fpeake  more  at  large  of  the  thing,  I  have  taken  foure 
vifions  out  of  the  revelation  of  S.  John,  where  as  the  Holy  Ghoft  by 
S.John  fetteth  him  (Antichrift)  out  in  his  colours."  Fol.  20. 

As  the  book  is  not  often  to  be  met  with,  and  as  the  fubjeft  is  fo  much 
connected  with  Spenfer's  poetry,  the  reader  might  be  difpleafed  if  I 
withheld  the  four  different  Vifions  from  his  perufal. 

I. 

I  SAW  an  ugly  beaft  come  from  the  fea, 

That  feven  heads,  ten  crounes,  ten  homes  did  beare, 

Having  theron  the  vile  blafpheming  name. 

The  cruell  Leopard  me  refembled  much  : 

Feete  of  a  beare,  a  Lions  throte  me  had. 

The  mightie  Dragon  gave  to  hir  his  power. 

One  of  hir  heads  yet  there  I  did  efpie, 

Still  fremly  bleeding  of  a  grievous  wounde. 

One  cride  aloude ;  What  one  is  like  (quod  he) 

This  honoured  Dragon,  or  may  him  withflande  ? 

And  then  came  from  the  fea  a  favage  beaft, 

With  Dragons  fpeche,  and  fhewde  his  force  by  fire, 

With  wondrous  fignes  to  make  all  wights  adore 

The  beaft,  in  fetting  of  hir  image  up. 
2. 

I  SAW  a  Woman  fitting  on  a  beaft, 

Before  mine  eyes,  of  Orenge  colour  hew ; 

Horrour  and  dreadfull  name  of  blafphemie 

Filde  her  with  pride :    And  feven  heads  I  faw ; 

Ten  homes  alfo  the  ftately  beaft  did  beare. 

She  feemde  with  glorie  of  the  fcarlet  faire, 

And  with  fine  perle  and  golde  puft  up  in  heart : 

The  wine  of  hooredome  in  a  cup  me  bare ; 
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The  name  of  Myfterie  writ  in  her  face ; 
The  bloud  of  Martyrs  dere  were  hir  delite. 
Moft  fierce  and  fell  this  Woman  feemde  to  me  : 
An  Angell  then,  defcending  downe  from  Heaven, 
With  thondring  voice  cride  out  aloude,  and  fayd, 
Now  for  a  truth  great  Babylon  is  fallen. 

THEN  might  I  fee  upon  a  white  horfe  fet 
The  faithfull  man  with  flaming  countenaunce ; 
His  head  did  mine  with  crounes  fet  therupon  : 
The  worde  of  God  made  him  a  noble  name. 
His  precious  robe  I  faw  embrued  with  bloud : 
Then  faw  I  from  the  heaven  on  horfes  white, 
A  puiflant  armie  come  the  felfe  fame  way. 
Then  cried  a  mining  Angell,  as  me  thought,  % 

That  birdes  from  aire  defcending  downe  on  earth 
Should  warre  upon  the  kings,  and  eate  their  flefh : 
Then  did  I  fee  the  beaft  and  Kings  alfo 
Joinyng  their  force  to  flea  the  faithfull  man. 
But  this  fierce  hatefull  beaft,  and  all  hir  traine, 
Is  pitilefTe  throwne  downe  in  pit  of  fire. 

4- 

I  SAW  new  Earth,  new  Heaven,  fayde  Saint  John. 
And  loe,  the  fea  (quod  he)  is  now  no  more : 
The  holy  Citie  of  the  Lorde,  from  hye 
Defcendeth  garnifht  as  a  loved  fpoufe. 
A  voice  then  fayde,  beholde  the  bright  abode 
Of  God  and  men.     For  he  mail  be  their  God, 
And  all  their  teares  he  mail  wipe  cleane  away : 
His  brightneffe  greater  was  than  can  be  founde. 
Square  was  this  Citie,  and  twelve  gates  it  had: 
Eche  gate  was  of  an  orient  perfect  pearle ; 
The  houfes  golde,  the  pavement  precious  ftone. 
A  lively  ftreame,  more  cleere  than  Chriftall  is, 
Ranne  through  the  mid,  fprong  from  triumphant  feat. 
There  growes  lifes  fruite  unto  the  Churches  good. 

As  to  the  "  Vifions  of  Petrarch  "  in  this  little  volume,  they  are  very 
nearly  the  fame  with  Spenfer's  avowed  tranflations ;  the  following  being 
the  only  variations. 

The  FIRST  is  literally  word  for  word  the  fame  as  Spenfer's,  except 
that,  in  the  ninth  line,  "  The  Theatre"  reads  "  this  gentle  beaft ;  and 
Spenfer,  "  that  gentle  beaft." 

In  the  SECOND,  "  The  Theatre"  at  the  end  of  the  line  Strake  on  a 
ckt  &c.  places  a  full  point,  and  then  reads : 

"  O  great  misfortune,  O  great  griefe,  I  fay, 
"  Thus  in  one  moment  to  fee  loft  and  drownde 
"  So  great  riches,  as  lyke  cannot  be  founde." 
In  the  THIRD,  "  The  Theatre"  reads  "  a  frefh"  inftead  of  "  the  freih  ;" 
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and,  in  the  feventh  line,  "  My  fprites  were  ravifht  with  thefe  pleafures 
there." 

The  FOURTH  prefents'the  following  variations  in  "The Theatre,"  viz. 
in  the  firft  line,  "  the  rocke  ;"  in  the  feventh,  "  Unto  the  gentle  found 
ing  of  the  waters  fall ;"  in  the  eighth,  "  The  Jigbt  whereof  dyd  make 
my  heart  rejoyce ;"  in  the  ninth,  "  But  while  I  toke  herein"  &c.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  are  not  in  "  The  Theatre." 

The  FIFTH  contains  no  other  difference  in  "  The  Theatre,"  except 
that,  in  the  feventh  line,  "  at  length"  occurs  inftead  of  "  at  loft  y"  and 
that,  inftead  of  the  three  laft  lines  of  Spenfer's  avowed  tranflation,  the 
"  Vifion"  clofes  with  the  following  line :  "  For  pitie  and  love  my  heart 
yet  burnes  in  paine." 

In  the  SIXTH,  the  only  variations,  which  "  The  Theatre"  exhibits, 
are  "  in  thinking"  inftead  of  "thinking  yet"  in  the  fecond  line;  "  in 
earth"  inftead  of  "on  earth"  in  the  eleventh;  "But  bitter  griefe  tbat 
dothe  our  hearts  anoy,"  in  the  twelfth ;  and  the  want  of  the  1 3th  and 
1 4th  lines. 

Spenfer's  SEVENTH  occurs  not  in  "  The  Theatre."  But  to  the  fix 
preceding  ("  Epigrams"  as  they  are  alfo  called)  are  added  thefe  four 
lines : 

"  My  Song  thus  now,  in  thy  Conclulions, 
"  Say  boldly  that  thefe  famejtx  vifions 
"  Do  yelde  unto  thy  lorde  a  fweete  requeft, 
"  Ere  it  be  long,  within  the  earth  to  reft." 

I  will  only  add  here,  that  the  book,  though  entitled  "  A  Theatre 
for  Worldlings,"  confifts  chiefly  of  predictions  of  the  ruin  of  Rome  and 
fall  of  Antichrift ;  a  fubjecl:  particularly  interefting  to  Spenfer.  TODD. 
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LONDON 

Printed  for  William  Ponfonbie, 
'595- 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  NOBLE  KNIGHT 

SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH, 

Cap  fame  of  her  Majefties  Guard,  Lord  Wardein  of  the  S 'tanneries,  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Countie  of  Cornwall. 

SIR, 

PTT1HAT  you  may  fee  that  I  am  not  alwaies  ydle  as 
JL  yee  thinke,  though  not  greatly  well  occupied,  nor 
altogither  undutifull,  thcfugh  not  precifely  officious,  I 
make  you  prefent  of  this  fimple  paftorall,  unworthie  of 
your  higher  conceipt  for  the  meanefle  of  the  ftile,  but 
agreeing  with  the  truth  in  circumftance  and  matter. 
The  which  I  humbly  befeech  you  to  accept  in  part  of 
paiment  of  the  infinite  debt  in  which  I  acknowledge  my 
felfe  bounden  unto  you,  for  your  fingular  favours,  and 
fundrie  good  turnes,  mewed  to  me  at  my  late  being  in 
England ;  and  with  your  good  countenance  protect 
againft  the  malice  of  evill  mouthes,  which  are  alwaies 
wide  open  to  carpe  at  and  mifconftrue  my  fimple  mean 
ing.  I  pray  continually  for  your  happinefTe.  From  my 
houfe  of  Kilcolman,  the  27.  of  December.  1591.* 

Yours  ever  humbly. 

ED.  SP. 


n  27.  of  December.  1591].  Todd  adds  between  brackets,  "  rather 
perhaps  1595 ;"  but  we  give  the  date  it  bears  in  the  original  and  in  all 
fubfequent  early  impreffions.  The  point  of  the  real  time  of  the  appear 
ance  of  the  poem  is  confidered  in  the  biography  of  the  Poet.  This 
dedication  is  fubfcribed  only  Ed.  Sp.  in  all  editions ;  but  on  the  title- 
page  the  name  is  fpelt  at  length  "  Spencer,"  and  not  Spenfer.  C. 
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mepheards  boy  (beft  knowen  by  that 

name)a 

That  after  Tityrus  firft  fung  his  lay, 
Laies  of  fweet  love,  without  rebuke  or 

blame, 

Sate  (as  his  cuftom  was)  upon  a  day, 
Charming  his  oaten  pipeb  unto  his  peres,  5 

The  mepheard  fwaines  that  did  about  him  play  : 
Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  liftfull  eares, 
Did  ftand  aftonifht  at  his  curious  {kill, 
Like  hartlefle  deare  difmayd  with  thunders  found. 
At  laft,  when  as  he  piped  had  his  fill,  10 

He  refted  him  ;  and,  fitting  then  around, 
One  of  thofe  groomes  (a  jolly  groome  was  he 

a  beft  knowen  by  that  name]  The  line  requires  that  "  knowen " 
mould  be  read  as  two  fyllables,  and  it  is  fo  printed  in  all  editions  after 
the  firft  :  in  that  of  1595,  however,  it  erroneoufly  ftands  knowne,  con- 
fequently  one  fyllable.  It  was  Spenfer's  practice  to  write  "  knoWen  " 
under  fuch  circumftances,  and  we  may  be  fure  that  knowne  for  "  knowen  " 
was  only  a  miftake  by  the  old  compofitor.  Tityrus,  in  the  fecond  line, 
is,  of  courfe,  Chaucer.  C. 

b  Charming  his  oaten  pipe,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  F.  Q^v.  ix.  13. 
T.  WARTON.  Vol.  iii.  p.  447,  of  this  edition;  where  T.  Warton's 
notion  that  the  phrafe  "to  charm  the  tongue"  did  not  mean  to  be  filent 
is  fet  right.  See  alfo  vol.  i.  p.  119.  C. 
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As  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  reed, 

And  lov'd  this  fhepheard  deareft  in  degree, 

Hight  Hobbinol)c  gan  thus  to  him  areed.  15 

cc  Colin,  my  liefe,  my  life,  how  great  a  lotte 
Had  all  the  fhepheards  nation  by  thy  lacke ; 
And  I,  poore  fwaine,  of  many,  greateft  crotte  ! 
That  fith  thy  Mufe  firft  fince  thy  turning  backe 
Was  he^rd  to  found  as  me  was  wont  on  hye,  20 

Haft  made  us  all  fo  blefled  and  fo  blythe. 
Whileft  thou  waft  hence,  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie : 
The  woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many  a  fythe,d 
And  all  their  birds  with  filence  to  complaine : 
The  fields  with  faded  flowers  did  feem  to  mourne,        25 
And  all  their  flocks  from  feeding  to  refraine : 
The  running  waters  wept  for  thy  returne, 
And  all  their  fim  with  languour  did  lament. 
But  now,  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods  revive, 
Sith  thou  art  come,  their  caufe  of  meriment,  30 

That  us,  late  dead,  haft  made  againe  alive : 
But  were  it  not  too  painefull  to  repeat 
The  patted  fortunes,  which  to  thee  befell 
In  thy  late  voyage,  we  thee  would  entreat, 
Now  at  thy  leifure  them  to  us  to  tell."  35 

To  whom  the  fhepheard  gently  anfwered  thus : 
cc  Hobbin,  thou  tempteft  me  to  that  I  covet ; 
For  of  good  patted  newly  to  difcus, 
By  dubble  ufurie  doth  twife  renew  it. 
And  fince  I  faw  that  Angels  bletted  eie,  4o 

Her  worlds  bright  fun,  her  heavens  faireft  light, 

c  Higbt  Hobbinol^  We  have  feen  in  the  "  Shep.  Cal."  in  various 
places,  that  by  "  Hobbinol"  Spenfer  intended  Gabriel  Harvey.  C. 

d  full  many  afytbe.~\  Full  many  a  time.  Gower,  in  <f  Conf.  Am." 
ufes  "  ofte  lithe "  in  the  fame  way,  for  often  times.  It  does  not,  of 
courfe,  here  mean  that  the  woods  were  frequently  heard  to  wail  with 
msmyjfgbs,  but  that  they  were  frequently  heard  to  wail.  We  have 
"  lith  "  forjince  lower  down.  C. 
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My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts  fatietie, 

Doth  feed  on  fweet  contentment  of  that  fight : 

Since  that  fame  day  .in  nought  I  take  delight, 

Ne  feeling  have  in  any  earthly  pleafure,  45 

But  in  remembrance  of  that  glorious  bright, 

My  lifes  fole  blifle,  my  hearts  eternall  threafure. 

Wake  then,  my  pipe !  my  fleepie  Mufe,  awake  ; 

Till  I  have  told  her  praifes  lafting  long : 

Hobbin  defires  thou  maift  it  not  forfake  ;  5° 

Harke  then,  ye  jolly  mepheards,  to  my  fong." 

With  that  they  all  gan  throng  about  him  neare, 
With  hungrie  eares  to  heare  his  harmonic ; 
The  whiles  their  flocks,  devoyd  of  dangers  feare, 
Did  round  about  them  feed  at  libertie.  55 

"  One  day  (quoth  he)  I  fat,  (as  was  my  trade) 
Under  the  foote  of  Mole,  that  mountaine  hore, 
Keeping  my  fheepe  amongft  the  cooly  made 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mullaes  more  :e 
There  a  ftraunge  mepheard  chaunft  to  find  me  out,      60 
Whether  allured  with  my  pipes  delight, 
Whofe  pleafing  found  ymrilled  far  about, 
Or  thither  led  by  chaunce,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  afked  from  what  place  he  came, 
And  how  he  hight,  himfelfe  he  did  ycleepe  65 

The  mepheard  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 
And  faid  he  came  far  from  the  main-fea  deepe. 
He,  fitting  me  befide  in  that  fame  made, 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  fome  pleafant  fit ; f 

e  Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mullaes  Jbore.~\  The  Mulla  (noted  for 
excellent  trouts  and  fine  eels,  alfo  falmon,  and  fome  carp,  perch,  and 
tench)  is  the  river  Awbeg;  which  runs  not  far  from  Kilcolman  [Spenfer's 
refidence],  and  waflies  Buttevant,Doneraile,Caftletown-Roch,&c.  Spen- 
fer  alfo  celebrates  the  Mulla,  F.  Q^  vii.  vi.  40.  Smith's  "  Hift.  of  Cork," 
vol.  i.  p.  342.  TODD.  The  ftory  is  there,  vol.  iv.  p.  255,  not  of  Mulla, 
but  of  Molanna,  the  fifter  of  Mulla.  C. 

f  to  plaie  fome  pleafant  fit. ~\  Strain  or  air.  A//,  fays  Mr.Steevens, 
was  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  fong ;  fometimes  a  ftrain  in  mufic  ;  and 

V.  D 
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And,  when  he  heard  the  muficke  which  I  made,  7° 

He  found  himfelfe  full  greatly  pleafd  at  it : 

Yet,  aemuling  my  pipe/  he  tooke  in  hond 

My  pipe,  before  that  asmuled  of  many. 

And  plaid  theron,  (for  well  that  fkill  he  cond) 

Himfelfe  as  fkilfull  in  that  art  as  any.  75 

He  pip'd,  I  fung ;  and,  when  he  fung,  I  piped  ; 

By  chaunge  of  turnes,  each  making  other  mery ; 

Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied, 

So  piped  we,  untill  we  both  were  weary." 

There  interrupting  him,  a  bonie  fwaine,  80 

That  Cuddy  hight,  him  thus  atweene  befpake : 
cc  And,  fhould  it  not  thy  readie  courfe  reftraine, 
I  would  requeft  thee,  Colin,  for  my  fake, 
To  tell  what  thou  didft  fing,  when  he  did  plaie ; 
For,  well  I  weene,  it  worth  recounting  was,  ss 

Whether  it  were  fome  hymne,  or  morall  laie, 
Or  carol  made  to  praife  thy  loved  lafle." 

cc  Nor  of  my  love,  nor  of  my  lafTe,h  (quoth  he) 
I  then  did  fing,  as  then  occafion  fell ; 
For  love  had  me  forlorne,  forlorne  of  me,  90 

That  made  me  in  that  defart  chofe  to  dwell. 
But  of  my  river  Bregogs  love  I  foong, 


fometimes  a  meafure  in  dancing.  The  reader  will  find  the  word  illuf- 
trated  in  the  two  former  fenfes  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
"  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry,"  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  Steevens 
in  his  note  on  Shakefpeare's  "Troil.  and  Creff."  A.  iii.  S.  I.  See  alfo 
F.  Q^i.  xi.  7  [vol.  ii.  p.  49].  TODD.  Bifhop  Percy  explains  the  ap 
plication  of  the  word  "  fit"  not  in  his^r/?,  but  in  his  fecond  volume  : 
edit.  1 765,  p.  1 6 1 ;  edit.  1 775,  p.  1 68  ;  and  edit.  1 8 1 2,  p.  1 90.  C. 

8  Tety  temuling  my  pipe.~\  See  alfo  amuled  in  the  next  line.  This 
verb  is  probably  of  Spenfer's  coinage.  TODD.  It  has  not  been  fmce 
ufed,  excepting,  as  Richardfon  mows,  by  Edwards :  all  other  writers 
have  emulating  and  emulated.  C. 

h  nor  of  my  lajje."]  It  is  fingular,  in  connection  with  the  next  line  but 
two — "  For  love  had  me  forlorne,  forlorne  of  me" — that  in  the  firft  im- 
preflion  of  this  poem  "lafle"  is  mifprinted  loffe.  Nobody  has  hitherto 
noticed  the  variation,  and  all  fubfequent  editions  read  "  lafle."  C. 
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Which  to  the  fhiny  Mulla  he  did  beare, 

And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  fo  long 

As  water  doth  within  his  bancks  appeare."  95 

cc  Of  fellowship  (faid  then  that  bony  Boy) 
Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  againe ; 
The  ftaie  whereof  mall  nought  thefe  eares  annoy, 
Who  all  that  Colin  makes  do  covet  faine." 

"  Heare  then  (quoth  he)  the  tenor  of  my  tale,         100 
In  fort  as  I  it  to  that  fhepheard  told  : 
No  leafing  new,  nor  Grandams  fable  ftale, 
But  auncient  truth  confirm'd  with  credence  old. 

"  Old  father  Mole  (Mole  hight  that  mountain  gray 
That  walls  the  Northfide  of  Armulla  dale)  105 

He  had  a  daughter  frefh  as  floure  of  May, 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleafant  vale ;          • 
Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  fo  hight 
The  Nimph  which  of  that  water  courfe  has  charge, 
That,  fpringing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe  right    no 
To  Buttevant,  where,  fpreading  forth  at  large, 
It  giveth  name  unto  that  auncient  Cittie, 
Which  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old ; 
Whofe  ragged  ruines  breed  great  ruth  and  pittie 
To  travailers,  which  it  from  far  behold.  115 

Full  faine  me  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  full  faine 
Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregog  hight, 
So  hight  becaufe  of  this  deceitfull  traine,' 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  delight. 
But  her  old  fire,  more  carefull  of  her  good,  no 

And  meaning  her  much  better  to  preferre, 
Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood, 
Which  Allo  hight,  Broad  water  called  farre ; 
And  wrought  fo  well  with  his  continuall  paine, 

1  So  bight  becaufe  of  this  deceitfull  traine.]  The  etymology  of 
Bregogy  according  to  Llhuyd,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  obferved,  means  falfe 
or  lying.  TODD. 
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That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  wonne :  125 

The  dowre  agreed,  the  day  afligned  plaine, 

The  place  appointed  where  it  fhould  be  doone. 

NathlefTe  the  Nymph  her  former  liking  held ; 

For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  but  muft  be  ledde  ; 

And  Bregog  did  fo  well  her  fancie  weld/  130 

That  her  good  will  he  got  her  firft  to  wedde. 

But  for  her  father,  fitting  ftill  on  hie, 

Did  warily  ftill  watch  which  way  me  went, 

And  eke  from  far  obferv'd  with  jealous  eie, 

Which  way  his  courfe  the  wanton  Bregog  bent,  135 

Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfull  ward, 

The  wily  lover  did  devife  this  flight : 

Firft  into  many  parts  his  ftreame  he  fhar'd, 

That,  whileft  the  one  was  watcht,  the  other  might 

Pafle  unefpide  to  meete  her  by  the  way ;  140 

And  then,  befides,  thofe  little  ftreames  fo  broken 

He  under  ground  fo  clofely  did  convay, 

That  of  their  paflage  doth  appeare  no  token, 

Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  flide. 

So  fecretly  did  he  his  love  enjoy :  145 

Yet  not  fo  fecret,  but  it  was  defcride, 

And  told  her  father  by  a  ihepheards  boy ; 

Who,  wondrous  wroth  for  that  fo  foule  defpight, 

In  great  avenge  did  roll  downe  from  his  hill 

Huge  mightie  ftones,  the  which  encomber  might          150 

His  paflage,  and  his  water-courfes  {pill.1 

So  of  a  River,  which  he  was  of  old, 

He  none  was  made,  but  fcattred  all  to  nought ; 

k  fo  well  her  fancie  weld.]  It  is  juft  worth  obferving,  in  reference  to 
the  frequent  miflakes  between  f  and  ft  that  "  fancie"  was  here  mif- 
printed yJw«>  in  1595.  In  the  next  line  but  one,  "  But  for  her  father" 
is  to  be  underftood  as  "  But  becaufe  her  father."  C. 

1  and  his  water-courfes  fpill.']  "  Spill"  and  fpoil  appear  to  be  the 
fame  word  :  fee  vol.  iv.  p.  36.  C. 
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And,  loft  emong  thofe  rocks  into  him  rold, 

Didlofe  his  name:  fo  deare  his  love  he  bought."        155 

Which  having  faid,  him  Theftylis  befpake : 
"  Now,  by  my  life,  this  was  a  mery  lay, 
Worthie  of  Colin  felfe  that  did  it  make. 
But  read  now  eke,  of  friendfhip  I  thee  pray, 
What  dittie  did  that  other  fhepheard  ring  ?  160 

For  I  do  covet  moft  the  fame  to  heare, 
As  men  ufe  moft  to  covet  forreine  thing." 

"  That  mall  I  eke  (quoth  he)  to  you  declare. 
His  fong  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindnefTe,  and  of  ufage  hard,  165 

Of  Cynthia,  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 
Which  from  her  prefence  faultlefle  him  debard. 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  (ingulfs  rife, 
He  cryed  out,  to  make  his  underfong, 
c  Ah !  my  loves  queene,  and  goddefle  of  my  life,         170 
Who  mall  me  pittie,  when  thou  doeft  me  wrong  ?  * " 

Then  gan  a  gentle  bonylafle  to  fpeake, 
That  Marin  hight :  cc  Right  well  he  fure  did  plaine, 
That  could  great  Cynthiaes  fore  difpleafure  breake, 
And  move  to  take  him  to  her  grace  againe.  175 

But  tell  on  further,  Colin,  as  befell 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  that  thee  did  hence  difluade." 

<c  When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wearied  well, 
(Quoth  he)  and  each  an  end  of  ringing  made, 
He  gan  to  caft  great  lyking  to  my  lore,  180 

And  great  diflyking  to  my  lucklefle  lot, 
That  banifht  had  my  felfe,  like  wight  forlore, 
Into  that  wafte,  where  I  was  quite  forgot : 
The  which  to  leave  thenceforth  he  counfeld  mee, 
Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  ought  regardfull,        185 
And  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  fee ; 
Whofe  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  moft  rewardfull. 
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Befides  her  peerlefle  {kill  in  making  well,m 

And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit, 

Such  as  all  womankynd  did  far  excell ;  190 

Such  as  the  world  admyr'd,  and  praifed  it. 

So,  what  with  hope  of  good  and  hate  of  ill, 

He  me  perfwaded  forth  with  him  to  fare. 

Nought  tooke  I  with  me,  but  mine  oaten  quill : 

Small  needments  elfe  need  fhepheard  to  prepare.  195 

So  to  the  fea  we  came  ;  the  fea  ?  that  is 

A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie, 

Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernefle, 

Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarfe  crie." 

cc  And  is  the  fea  (quoth  Coridon)  fo  fearfull  ?"         200 
cc  Fearful  much  more  (quoth  he)  then  hart  can  fear : 

Thoufand  wyld  beafts  with  deep  mouthes  gaping  d  ireful  1 

Therin  ftil  wait  poore  paffengers  to  teare. 

Who  life  doth  loath,  and  longs  death  to  behold, 

Before  he  die  alreadie  dead  with  feare,  205 

And  yet  would  live  with  heart  halfe  ftonie  cold, 

Let  him  to  fea,  and  he  fhall  fee  it  there. 

m  her  peerlej/e  Jkill  in  making  well.~\  In  poetical  compoiition.  See 
the  note  on  the  "  Shep.  Cal."  June,  ver.  82  [vol.  i.  p.  75].  Putten- 
ham  highly  commends,  as  "  paffmg  fweete  and  harmonicall,"  a  Ditty  by 
her  Majefty,  which  is  reprinted  in  Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  the  Early 
Englifh  Poets."  And,  in  Percy's  "Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry," 
[vol.  ii.  p.  132,  edit.  1765,]  her  verfes,  written  with  charcoal  on  a 
mutter  while  me  was  prifoner  at  Woodftock,  are  reprinted  from  a  cor 
rected  copy  of  them  as  preferved  by  Hentzner.  TODD.  Puttenham, 
fpeaking  generally  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  Ikill  in  making  well,"  fays  : — 
"  But  laft  in  recitall  and  firft  in  degree  is  the  Queene  our  foveraigne 
Lady,  whofe  learned,  delicate,  noble  Mufe  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  reft 
that  have  written  before  her  time  or  fmce,  for  ienfe,  fweetneffe  and  fub- 
tillitie,  be  it  in  Ode,  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poeme  he- 
roick  or  lyricke,  wherein  it  fhall  pleafe  her  Majeftie  to  employ  her  penne, 
even  by  as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent  eftate  and  degree  exceedeth 
all  the  reft  of  her  moft  humble  vaflalls."  P.  51,  edit.  1589.  Todd 
omits  to  notice  the  Queen's  verfes,  which  Percy  tells  us  were  compofed 
about  1569,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  beft  fpecimen  of  her  "  {kill."  He  in- 
ferts  them  in  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  edit.  1765.  They  are  quoted  from  Put 
tenham,  whofe  applaufe  is  equally  courtierlike  and  extravagant.  C. 
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And  yet  as  ghaftly  dreadfull  as  it  feemes, 
Bold  men,  prefuming  life  for  gaine  to  fell, 
Dare  tempt  that  gulf,  and  inthofe  wandring  ftremes     no 
Seek  waies  unknowne,  waies  leading  down  to  hell : 
For,  as  we  ftood  there  waiting  on  the  ftrond, 
Behold !  an  huge  great  veflell  to  us  came, 
Dauncing  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 
As  if  it  fcornd  the  daunger  of  the  fame ;  115 

Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  fome  fubtile  matter : 
Yet  had  it  armes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile, 
And  life  to  move  it  felfe  upon  the  water. 
Strange  thing  !  how  bold  and  fwift  the  monfter  was,    zio 
That  neither  car'd  for  wynd,  nor  haile,  nor  raine, 
Nor  fwelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  pafle 
So  proudly  that  me  made  them  roare  againe. 
The  fame  aboord  us  gently  did  receave, 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare,  1*5 

So  farre  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  fea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare.n 
Then  hartlefTe  quite,  and  full  of  inward  feare, 
That  mepheard  I  befought  to  me  to  tell, 
Under  what  fkie,  or  in  what  world  we  were,  a  30 

In  which  I  faw  no  living  people  dwell  ? 
Who,  me  recomforting  all  that  he  might, 
Told  me  that  that  fame  was  the  Regiment 
Of  a  great  mepheardefTe  that  Cynthia  hight, 
His  liege,  his  Ladie,  and  his  lifes  Regent.  235 

"  If  then  (quoth  I)  a  fhepheardefle  me  bee, 

n  And  nought  but  fea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare.~\     Virgil,  ^En.  iii. 
192. 

"  Poftquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ullae 
"  Apparent  terras,  caelum  undique,  et  undique  pontus." 
JORTIN.     Spenfer  muil  have  feen  thefe  things  before,  on  his  way  to  Ire 
land,  where  he  was  found  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  Sea,  Sir  Walter  Ra 
leigh,  and  induced  to  return  with  him  to  England.     C. 
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Where  be  the  flockes  and  heards  which  fhe  doth  keep  ? 
And  where  may  I  the  hills  and  paftures  fee, 
On  which  fhe  ufeth  for  to  feed  her  fheepe  ?" 

"  Thefe  be  the  hills,  (quoth  he)  the  furges  hie,        *4° 
On  which  faire  Cynthia  her  heards  doth  feed : 
Her  heards  be  thoufand  fifties  with  their  frie, 
Which  in  the  bofome  of  the  billow  es  breed. 
Of  them  the  fhepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chief, 
Is  Triton,  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  home ;  245 

At  found  whereof,  they  all  for  their  relief 
Went  too  and  fro  at  evening  and  at  morne. 
And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  heard 
Of  {linking  Scales  and  Porcpifces  together, 
With  hoary  head  and  deawy  dropping  beard,  25° 

Compelling  them  which  way  he  lift,  and  whether. 
And  I,  among  the  reft,  of  many  leaft, 
Have  in  the  Ocean  charge  to  me  aflignd ; 
Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheaft, 
And  ferve  and  honour  her  with  faithfull  mind.  255 

Befides  an  hundred  Nymphs  all  heavenly  borne, 
And  of  immortall  race,  doo  ftill  attend 
To  wafh  faire  Cynthiaes  ftieep  when  they  be  ftiorne, 
And  fold  them  up  when  they  have  made  an  end. 
Thofe  be  the  fhepheards  which  my  Cynthia  ferve        260 
At  fea,  befide  a  thoufand  moe  at  land  ; 
For  land  and  fea  my  Cynthia  doth  deferve 
To  have  in  her  commandement  at  hand." 

Thereat  I  wondred  much,  till,  wondring  more 
And  more,  at  length  we  land  far  off  defcryde  ;  265 

Which  fight  much  gladed  me,  for  much  afore 
I  feard,  leaft  land  we  never  fhould  have  eyde : 
Thereto  our  fhip  her  courfe  directly  bent, 
As  if  the  way  fhe  perfectly  had  knowne. 
We  Lunday  paffe  ;  by  that  fame  name  is  ment  17° 

An  Ifland,  which  the  firft  to  weft  was  fhowne. 
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From  thence  another  world  of  land  we  kend, 

Floting  amid  the  Tea  in  jeopardie, 

And  round  about  with  mightie  white  rocks  hemd, 

Againft  the  feas  encroching  cruel  tie.  275 

Thofe  fame,  the  fhepheard  told  me,  were  the  fields 

In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  landheards  fed ; 

Faire  goodly  fields,  than  which  Armulla  yields 

None  fairer,  nor  more  fruitfull  to  be  red. 

The  fir  ft  to  which  we  nigh  approched  was  280 

An  high  headland  thruft  far  into  the  fea, 

Like  to  an  home,0  whereof  the  name  it  has, 

Yet  feemed  to  be  a  goodly  pleafant  lea : 

There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  firft  us  greet, 

Which  did  a  ftately  heape  of  ftones  upreare,  285 

That  feemd  amid  the  furges  for  to  fleet, 

Much  greater  then  that  frame  which  us  did  beare : 

There  did  our  fliip  her  fruitfull  wombe  unlade, 

And  put  us  all  afhore  on  Cynthias  land." 

cc  What  land  is  that  thou  meanft,  (then  Cuddy  fayd)  290 
And  is  there  other  then  whereon  we  ftand  ? " 

"  Ah !  Cuddy,  (then  quoth  Colin)  thous  a  fon,p 
That  haft  not  feene  leaft  part  of  natures  worke : 
Much  more  there  is  unkend  then  thou  doeft  kon, 
And  much  more  that  does  from  mens  knowledge  lurke  ; 
For  that  fame  land  much  larger  is  then  this,  296 

And  other  men  and  beafts  and  birds  doth  feed. 
There  fruitfull  corne,  faire  trees,  frefh  herbage  is, 


0  Like  to  an  borne,  &c.]  Cornwall.  See  Carew's  "  Survey  of  Corn 
wall,"  1602.  p.  i.  "  Some  draw  the  name  Cornwall  from  Corineus, 
coufin  to  Brute,  &c.  Some,  &c.  from  CORNU  Galilee,  a  home  or  corner 
of  Fraunce,  whereagainft  nature  hath  placed  it ;  and  fome,  from  CORNU 
Walliee,  which  (in  my  conieclure)  carrieth  greatelt  likely  hood  of  truth." 
See  alfo  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion,"  S.  i.  TODD.  It  is  Selden,  in  his 
"  Notes,"  who  enters  into  the  queltion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Cornwall :  "  If  you  believe  the  tale  of  Corin  and  Gogmagog,"  &c.  C. 

P  tbous  afon.}    A  fool,  as  in  "  Shep.  Cal."  for  Febr.  vol.  i.  p.  24.  C. 
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And  all  things  elfe  that  living  creatures  need : 

Befides,  moft  goodly  rivers  there  appeare,  300 

No  whit  inferiour  to  thy  Fanchins  praife,q 

Or  unto  Allo,  or  to  Mulla  cleare : 

Nought  haft  thou,  foolifh  boy,  feene  in  thy  daies." 

cc  But  if  that  land  be  there  (quoth  he)  as  here, 
And  is  theyr  heaven  likewife  there  all  one  ?  305 

And  if  like  heaven,  be  heavenly  graces  there, 
Like  as  in  this  fame  world  where  we  do  wone  ?" 

cc  Both  heaven  and  heavenly  graces  do  much  more 
(Quoth  he)  abound  in  that  fame  land  then  this  ; 
For  there  all  happie  peace  and  plenteous  ftore  310 

Confpire  in  one  to  make  contented  blifTe  : 
No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednefle  is  heard, 
No  bloodie  iffues,  nor  no  leprofies, 
No  griefly  famine,  nor  no  raging  fweard, 
No  nightly  bodrags/  nor  no  hue  and  cries.  315 

The  mepheards  there  abroad  may  fafely  lie, 
On  hills  and  downes,  withouten  dread  or  daunger : 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope  deftroy, 
Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  foreft  raunger. 
There  learned  arts  do  florim  in  great  honor,  320 

And  Poets  wits  are  had  in  peerlefle  price : 
Religion  hath  lay  powre  to  reft  upon  her, 
Advancing  vertue  and  fupprefling  vice. 
For  end,  all  good,  all  grace  there  freely  growes, 
Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  ufe  ;  325 

For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteoufly  beftowes, 
But  gracelefTe  men  them  greatly  do  abufe." 

"  But  fay  on  further,  (then  faid  Corylas) 

i  to  thy  Fanchins  prazfe.]  It  is  mifprinted  Fanchins  in  all  the  old 
copies,  but  Spenfer  has  already  called  it  "  Fanchin"  in  the  F.  Q^  C. 

r  No  nightly  bodragsJ}  Rather  bordrags,  i.  e.  bordragings,  as  in  the 
F.  Q^ii.  x.  63.  Where  fee  the  note  on  the  word.  TODD.  Poffibly 
"  bord raging,"  the  word  in  the  F,  Q^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  colloquial  ab 
breviation  of  border-ravaging :  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  C. 
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The  reft  of  thine  adventures  that  betyded." 

cc  Foorth  on  our  voyage  we  by  land  did  paffe,          330 
(Quoth  he)  as  that  fame  fhepheard  ftill  us  guyded, 
Untill  that  we  to  Cynthiaes  prefence  came : 
Whofe  glorie,  greater  then  my  fimple  thought, 
I  found  much  greater  then  the  former  fame : 
Such  greatnes  I  cannot  compare  to  ought;  335 

But  if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  lyken  to  a  crowne  of  lillies, 
Upon  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head. 
With  Rofes  dight  and  Goolds  and  DafFadillies ; 
Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  Turtle  true/  34-0 

In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee ; 
Or  like  faire  Phebes  garlond  mining  new, 
In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  fee. 
But  vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 
Of  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine  :  345 

Her  power,  her  mercy,  and  her  wifedome,  none 
Can  deeme,  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 
Why  then  do  I,  bafe  mepheard,  bold  and  blind, 
Prefume  the  things  fo  facred  to  prophane  ? 
More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind,  350 

The  image  of  the  heavens  in  fhape  humane." 

With  that  Alexis  broke  his  tale  afunder, 
Saying ;  cc  By  wondring  at  thy  Cynthiaes  praife, 
Colin,  thy  felfe  thou  mak'ft  us  more  to  wonder, 
And  her  upraifing  doeft  thy  felfe  upraife.  355 

But  let  us  heare  what  grace  me  fhewed  thee, 
And  how  that  mepheard  ftrange  thy  caufe  advanced." 

"  The  mepheard  of  the  Ocean  (quoth  he) 
Unto  that  GoddefTe  grace  me  firft  enhanced, 

8  Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  Turtle  true.~\   The  emperor  Nero  faid  of  the 
dove, 

"  Colla  Cytheriacas  fplendent  agitata  columbae." 

Which  verfe  his  tutor  Seneca  commends  greatly,  Nat.  Quaeft.    I.   5. 
And  indeed  it  is  not  a  bad  one.     JORTIN. 
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And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  enclin'd  her  eare,  360 

That  me  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  delight, 

And  it  defir'd  at  timely  houres  to  heare, 

All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight : 

For  not  by  meafure  of  her  owne  great  mynd, 

And  wondrous  worth,  me  mott  my  fimple  fong,'         365 

But  joyd  that  country  fhepheard  ought  could  fynd 

Worth  harkening  to  emongft  the  learned  throng." 

"  Why,  (faid  Alexis  then)  what  needeth  fhee 
That  is  fo  great  a  mepheardefTe  her  felfe,u 
And  hath  fo  many  mepheards  in  her  fee,  37o 

To  heare  thee  fing,  a  fimple  filly  elfe  ? 
Or  be  the  mepheards  which  do  ferve  her  laefie, 
That  they  lift  not  their  mery  pipes  applie  ? 
Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  craefie, 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthylie  ?"  375 

"  Ah !  nay  (faid  Colin)  neither  fo,  nor  fo ; 
For  better  fhepheards  be  not  under  fkie, 
Nor  better  hable,  when  they  lift  to  blow 
Their  pipes  aloud,  her  name  to  glorifie. 
There  is  good  Harpalus,x  now  woxen  aged  380 

In  faithful  fervice  of  faire  Cynthia : 
And  there  is  Corydon/  though  meanly  waged, 

*  Jbe  mott  my  fimple  fong.]  Perhaps  mott  is  the  preterperfecl  of  mete, 
i.  e.  meafure*  T.  WARTON.  Warton  is  probably  right,  but  we  know 
of  no  other  inftance  where  "  mott"  means  meafured.  C. 

u  That  is  fo  great  a  JhepheardeJ/e  her  f elfe. ~\  Not  only  in  the  time 
of  Spenfer  was  the  word  "  Shepherd"  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  poet, 
but  here  we  fee  that  "  Shepherdefs"  was  equivalent  to  poetefs.  Eliza 
beth's  "fkill  in  making"  has  been  already  enforced,  p.  38.  C. 

x  There  is  good  Harpalus.]  By  Harpalus,  Malone  (Shakefp.  by  Bof- 
well,  ii.  235)  underftands  Churchyard,  but  we  mall  fee  prefently  that 
that  old  poet  is  alluded  to  under  a  different  name.  We  apprehend 
that  Harpalus  is  Lord  Buckhurft,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorfet,  "  now  woxen 
aged,"  and  the  author  of  the  Induction  to  "  The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates," 
and  part  author,  with  Thomas  Norton,  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc," 
acled  in  1561,  and  printed  in  1565.  The  Shakefpeare  Society  reprinted 
it  in  1847  from  the  earlieft  impreffion  :  it  was  edited,  together  with 
"  Ralph  Roifter  Doifter,"  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper.  C. 

y  And  there  is  Corydon.]     Perhaps  Abraham  Fraunce,  the  author  of 
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Yet  hableft  wit  of  moft  I  know  this  day. 

And  there  is  fad  Alcyon2  bent  to  mourne, 

Though  fit  to  frame  an  everlafting  dittie,  385 

Whofe  gentle  fpright  for  Daphnes  death  doth  tourn 

Sweet  layes  of  love  to  endlefle  plaints  of  pittie. 

Ah !  penfive  boy,  purfue  that  brave  conceipt, 

In  thy  fweet  Eglantine  of  Meriflure ; 

Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height,  390 

That  may  thy  Mufe  and  mates  to  mirth  allure. 

There  eke  is  Palina  worthie  of  great  praife, 

Albe  he  envie  at  my  ruftick  quill : 

And  there  is  pleafing  Alcon,b  could  he  raife 

His  tunes  from  laies  to  matter  of  more  {kill.  395 

And  there  is  old  Palemon*  free  from  fpight, 


various  works  in  Englifh  hexameters,  one  of  which,  publilhed  in  1588, 
was  called,  "  The  Lamentation  of  Corydon  for  the  Love  of  Alexis."  C. 

z  And  there  is  fad  Alcyon. ~\  We  mall  fee,  in  Spenfer's  "  Daphnai- 
da,"  that  Arthur  Gorges  has  affigned  to  him  the  poetical  and  paftoral 
name  of  Alcyon.  His  "  brave  conceipt,"  as  Spenfer  terms  it,  under  the 
title  of"  Eglantine  of  Meriflure,"  was  clearly  unfinifhed,  and  our  Poet 
exhorts  him  to  complete  it.  Complete  or  incomplete,  it  has  not  fur- 
vived  either  in  print  or  in  manufcript.  C. 

a  There  eke  is  Paling  Malone  was  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
by  Palin  our  poet  intended  George  Peele,  who  very  likely  "  envied  at" 
Spenfer's  "  ruftick  quill."  Peele  was  himfelf  an  imitator  of  Spenfer,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  paftoral  he  publifhed  on  the  return  of  the  Earl  of 
Eflex  to  England  from  Portugal,  in  1 5  89,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Eglogue  Gratulatorie."  Dyce's  "  Peele,"  vol.  iii.  p.  147.  C. 

b  And  there  is  pleafing  Ahon.~\  We  cannot  think,  with  Malone,  that 
A  Icon  was  intended  for  Thomas  Lodge,  a  poet  and  profe  writer  of  great 
note  and  popularity,  the  author,  among  other  things,  of  the  novel  on 
which  Shakefpeare  founded  "  As  you  like  it."  The  latter  part  of  Spen 
fer's  character  is  altogether  below  the  merits  of  Lodge,  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  Nicholas  Breton,  or  fome  even  inferior  veriifier,  was 
intended.  Lodge's  own  paftoral  name  was  Golde.  C. 

c  And  there  is  old  Palemon.']  This  reference  was  certainly  to  Thomas 
Churchyard,  who  takes  it  to  himfelf  in  his  "  Pleafant  Difcourfe  of  Court 
and  Wars,"  printed  in  1596;  fo  that  Malone  was  wide  of  the  mark 
when  he  gave  the  character  and  the  peculiarity  of  hoarfenefs  to  Arthur 
Golding.  Churchyard  tells  us  that  the  Court  is  the  place  where  all  poets 
thrive  but  himfelf, — 
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Whofe  carefull  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rew ; 

Yet  he  himfelfe  may  rewed  be  more  right, 

That  fung  fo  long  untill  quite  hoarfe  he  grew. 

And  there  is  Alabafter,  throughly  taught  4°° 

In  all  this  {kill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few ; 

Yet,  were  he  knowne  to  Cynthia  as  he  ought, 

His  Eliseisd  would  be  redde  anew. 

Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroick  fong, 

Which  he  hath  of  that  mightie  PrincefTe  made  ?  405 

O  dreaded  Dread !  do  not  thy  felfe  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fame  lie  fo  in  hidden  made ; 

But  call  it  forth,  O !  call  him  forth  to  thee, 

To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  begun : 

That,  when  he  finifht  hath  as  it  mould  be,  4*0 

No  braver  Poeme  can  be  under  fun. 

Nor  Po  nor  Tyburs  fwans  fo  much  renowned, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  fo  highly  praifed, 

"  Save  one  whofe  voice  is  hoarfe  they  fay." 
This  acknowledgment  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  it  came  from  one 
who  began  writing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  did  not  ceafe  unti 
after  James  I.  had  afcended  the  throne :  he  might  well,  therefore,  be 
both  "  old"  and  "  hoarfe."  C. 

d  His  Eliseis.~\  This  is  preferved  among  the  Manufcripts  in  Emmanue 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  is  numbered  1 .  4.  1 6.     I  have  been  favourec 
by  the  Mafter  of  that  Society  with  the  perufal  of  it.     It  is  entitled, 
"Elifasis,  Apotheolis  poetica,  five,  De  florentiffimo  imperio  et  rebus 
geftis  auguftiflimae  et  inviftiflimas  principis  Elizabethan  D.  G.  Anglias 
Francis,  et  Hiberniae,  Reginae.    POEMATJS  in  duodecem  libros  tribuend 
LIBER  PRIMUS.     Authore  GULIELMO  ALABASTRO,  Cantabrigienfi  Colleg 
Trin."     It  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elifabeth.    The  poem  opens  thus : — 
"  Virgineum  mundi  decus,  auguftamque  Britannas 
"  Regnatricem  aulas,  et  lastis  digefta  tot  annos 
"  Imperiis,  pacifque  artes,  bellique  triumphos, 
"  Ordior  asternae  rerum  tranfcribere  famae. 
"  Argumentum  ingens,"  &c. 
This  manufcript,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  had  been  formerly  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Theod.  Hake.    Alabafter  never  finimed  the  poem.    TODD 
Alabafter  is  almoft  the  only  poet  upon  whom  the  commentators  of  Spen 
fer  have  furnifhed  a  note.  He  went  over  to  the  Romifti  Church,  but  late 
in  life  returned  to  the  Proteftant  religion.     In  Englilh  he  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  fpiritual  fonnets,  only  exifting  in  manufcript.     C. 
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Can  match  that  Mufe  when  it  with  bayes  is  crowned, 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raifed.  415 

And  there  is  a  new  fhepheard  late  up  fprong, 

The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  furpaffe ; 

Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  fong, 

Which  late  he  fung  unto  a  fcornfull  lafle  : 

Yet  doth  his  trembling  Mufe  but  lowly  flie,  4*0 

As  daring  not  too  rafhly  mount  on  hight, 

And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  trie 

In  loves  foft  laies  and  loofer  thoughts  delight. 

Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell,6 

And  to  what  courfe  thou  pleafe  thy  felfe  advance  :      425 

But  moft,  me  feemes,  thy  accent  will  excell 

In  tragick  plaints  and  paffionate  mifchance. 

And  there  that  fhepheard  of  the  Ocean  is/ 

That  fpends  his  wit  in  loves  confuming  fmart : g 

Full  iweetly  tempred  is  that  Mufe  of  his,  430 

That  can  empierce  a  Princes  mightie  hart. 

There  alfo  is  (ah  no !  he  is  not  now) 

But  fince  I  faid  he  is,  he  quite  is  gone, 

Amyntas  quite  is  goneh  and  lies  full  low, 

e  Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell.~\  Here  again  Spenfer  in 
troduces  a  real  name:  Daniel  could  hardly  in  1595  be  truly  called 
"  a  new  fhepherd,"  feeing  that  his  "  Delia,"  a  collection  of  fonnets,  had 
been  twice  printed  in  1592,  and  that  he  had  begun  authorfhip,  with  a 
tranflation,  five  years  earlier.  Four  books  of  his  "  Civil  Wars"  were 
publifhed  in  1595,  and  in  the  fame  year,  if  not  fooner,  his  tragedy  of 
"  Cleopatra"  came  out.  His  popularity  was  afterwards  very  great.  C. 

f  And  tberethatjhepheardofthe  Oceanis.'}  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who, 
we  may  infer  from  what  is  here  faid,  and  from  what,  indeed,  is  known, 
"  fpent  his  wits"  in  amatory  poems  addreffed  to  Elizabeth  :  Spenfer  bears 
witnefs  that  they  had  "  empierced  a  Prince's  mightie  hart."  The 
Queen's  vanity  had  the  moft  prodigious  fwallow,  and  there  was  no  flat 
tery,  however  grofs,  (as  Spenfer  well  knew)  that  would  not  be  inflantly 
and  greedily  devoured.  Hence  the  numerous  and  extravagant  lauda 
tions  of  her  that  have  come  down  to  our  day.  C. 

s  That  fpends  his  wit  in  loves  confuming  fmart.']  Moft  [many]  of  Sir 
W.  Raleigh's  verfes  appear  to  have  been  of  the  amatory  kind.  TODD. 

h  Amyntas  quite  is  gone.]     Amyntas  is  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby ; 
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Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  mone.  435 

Helpe,  O  ye  fhepheards !  helpe  ye  all  in  this, 

Helpe  Amaryllis  this  her  lofle  to  mourne  : 

Her  lofle  is  yours,  your  lofle  Amyntas  is, 

Amyntas,  floure  of  fhepheards  pride  forlorne. 

He  whileft  he  lived  was  the  nobleft  fwaine,  440 

That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill : 

Both  did  he  other  which  could  pipe  maintaine, 

And  eke  could  pipe  himfelfe  with  pafling  fkill. 

And  there,  though  laft  not  leaft,  is  Action ; 

A  gentler  fhepheard  may  no  where  be  found :  445 

Whofe  Mufe,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 

Doth  like  himfelfe  heroically  found.* 

All  thefe,  and  many  others  mo  remaine, 

Now,  after  Aftrofell  is  dead  and  gone ; 

But,  while  as  Aftrofell  did  live  and  raine,  450 

Amongft  all  thefe  was  none  his  Paragone. 

All  thefe  do  florifh  in  their  fundry  kynd, 

And  do  their  Cynthia  immortall  make ; 

Yet  found  I  lyking  in  her  royall  mynd, 

Not  for  my  fkill,  but  for  that  fhepheards  fake."  455 

Then  fpake  a  lovely  lafle,  hight  Lucida : 
cc  Shepheard,  enough  of  fhepheards  thou  haft  told, 
Which  favour  thee,  and  honour  Cynthia : 
But  of  fo  many  Nymphs,  which  fhe  doth  hold   >• 

which  poetical  name  he  received  alfo  from  Nam.  TODD.  In  "  Pierce 
Penilefle  his  Supplication  to  the  Devill,"  4to.  1592,  reprinted  by  the 
Shakefpeare  Society  in  1 842  :  it  will  be  found  near  the  bottom  of  page 
90 : — "  But  from  generall  fame,  let  me  digres  to  my  private  experience," 
&c.  See  alfo  the  "  Life  of  Spenfer."  C. 

1  Doth  like  bimfelfe  Heroically  found.~\  Todd  has  not  affigned  the 
name  of  Action  to  any  poet  of  the  time ;  but  the  terms  of  this  laft  line 
have  led  many  to  fuppofe  that  Shakefpeare  was  intended,  both  fyllables 
of  whofe  name  have  a  martial  and  heroical  found  :  the  words  "  A  gentler 
Ihepheard  may  no  where  be  found,"  alfo  feem  to  point  at  the  character 
of  our  great  dramatift,  the  gentlenefs  of  whofe  nature  is  alluded  to  by 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  See  "  Collier's  Shakefpeare,"  edit.  1858, 
p.  105.  Malone  argued  that  Shakefpeare  muft  be  intended.  C. 
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In  her  retinew,  thou  haft  nothing  fayd ;  460 

That  feems,  with  none  of  them  thou  favor  foundeft, 
Or  art  ingratefull  to  each  gentle  mayd, 
That  none  of  all  their  due  deferts  refoundeft." 

"  Ah !  far  be  it  (quoth  Colin  Clout)  fro  me, 
That  I  of  gentle  Mayds  mould  ill  deferve,  465 

For  that  my  felfe  I  do  profefle  to  be 
Vaflall  to  one,  whom  all  my  dayes  I  ferve ; 
The  beame  of  beautie  fparkled  from  above, 
The  floure  of  vertue  and  pure  chaftitie, 
The  bloflbme  of  fweet  joy  and  perfect  love,  470 

The  pearle  of  peerlefle  grace  and  modeftie  ! 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize ; 
To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  proftrate, 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  facrifice :  475 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  fhee, 
And  I  hers  ever  onely,  ever  one ; 
One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  bee, 
One  ever  I,  and  others  never  none." 

Then  thus  Melifla  faid  :  "  Thrife  happie  Mayd,     480 
Whom  thou  doeft  fo  enforce  to  deifie, 
That  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleyes  thou  haft  made 
Her  name  to  eccho  unto  heaven  hie  ! 
But  fay,  who  elfe  vouchfafed  thee  of  grace  ?" 

cc  They  all  (quoth  he)  me  graced  goodly  well,        485 
That  all  I  praife ;  but,  in  the  higheft  place, 
Urania,  flfter  unto  Aftrofell,k 
In  whofe  brave  mynd,  as  in  a  golden  cofer, 
All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are  ; 
More  rich  then  pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher,     490 
And  in  her  fex  more  wonderfull  and  rare. 


k  Urania,  Jifter  unto  AftrofelL]     Another  name  for  the  Countefs  of 
'embroke :  it  is  mif-fpelt  Uriana  in  the  firft  edition.     C. 

V.  E 
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Ne  lefle  praife-worthie  I  Theana  read, 

Whofe  goodly  beames,  though  they  be  over  dight 

With  mourning  ftole  of  carefull  wydowhead, 

Yet  through  that  darkfome  vale  do  glifter  bright :       495 

She  is  the  well  of  bountie  and  brave  mynd, 

Excelling  moft  in  glorie  and  great  light ; 

She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind, 

And  Courts  chief  garlond  with  all  vertues  dight. 

Therefore  great  Cynthia  her  in  chiefeft  grace  500 

Doth  hold,  and  next  unto  her  felfe  advance, 

Well  worthie  of  fo  honourable  place, 

For  her  great  worth  and  noble  governance. 

Ne  lefle  praife  worthie  is  her  fitter  deare, 

Faire  Marian,  the  Mufes  onely  darling  ;!  5o5 

Whofe  beautie  myneth  as  the  morning  cleare, 

With  filver  deaw  upon  the  rofes  pearling. 

Ne  lefle  praife  worthie  is  Manfilia, 

Beft  knowne  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthiaes  traine : 

That  fame  is  fhe  to  whom  Daphnaidam  510 

Upon  her  neeces  death  I  did  complaine. 

She  is  the  paterne  of  true  womanhead, 

And  onely  mirrhor  of  feminitie  ; 

Worthie  next  after  Cynthia  to  tread, 

As  me  is  next  her  in  hobilitie.  5i5 

Ne  lefle  praife  worthie  Galathea  feemes, 

Then  beft  of  all  that  honourable  crew, 

Faire  Galathea  with  bright  mining  beames, 


1  the  Mufes  onely  darling.]  Here  the  word  is  "  darling,"  and  not 
dearling,  which  Spenfer  has  before  ufed,  and  which  would  better  fuit  the 
rhyme :  perhaps  his  reafon  for  fpelling  it  "  darling,"  was  that  the  pre 
ceding  line  ends  with  "  deare."  The  real  names  of  thefe  court-ladies  it 
is  not  eafy  to  recover,  and  nobody  feems  to  have  tried  the  experiment,  C. 

m  to  whom  Daphnaida.~]  This  piece  was  not  printed  until  a  year 
after  the  prefent,  viz.  in  1596  ;  but  Spenfer's  dedication  of  it  is  dated 
i  Jan.  1591-2 ;  it  was  an  Elegy,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  on  the  death 
of  Douglas  Howard,  wife  to  Arthur  Gorges,  Efq.  C. 
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Inflaming  feeble  eyes  that  her  do  view. 

She  there  then  waited  upon  Cynthia ;  520 

Yet  there  is  not  her  won,  but  here  with  us 

About  the  borders  of  our  rich  Cofhma, 

Now  made  of  Maa,  the  Nymph  delitious. 

Ne  lefTe  praifworthie  faire  Neaera  is, 

Neasra  ours,  not  theirs,  though  there  me  be ;  525 

For  of  the  famous  Shure  the  Nymph  me  is, 

For  high  defert  advaunft  to  that  degree. 

She  is  the  blofome  of  grace  and  curtefie, 

Adorned  with  all  honourable  parts  : 

She  is  the  braunch  of  true  nobilitie,  530 

Belov'd  of  high  and  low  with  faithfull  harts. 

Ne  lefTe  praifworthie  Stella  do  I  read, 

Though  nought  my  praifes  of  her  needed'  arre, 

Whom  verfe  of  nobleft  mepheard,  lately  dead,n 

Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  ftarre.  535 

Ne  lefle  praifworthie  are  the  fitters  three, 

The  honor  of  the  noble  familie, 

Of  which  I  meaneft  boaft  my  felfe  to  be, 

And  moft  that  unto  them  I  am  fo  nie ; 

Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  fweet  Amaryllis.  540 

Phyllis  the  faire  is  eldeft  of  the  three : 

The  next  to  her  is  bountifull  Charillis ; 

But  th'  youngeft  is  the  higheft  in  degree. 

Phyllis,  the  floure  of  rare  perfection, 

Faire  fpreading  forth  her  leaves  with  frefli  delight,      545 

That,  with  their  beauties  amorous  reflexion, 

Bereaye  of  fence  each  ram  beholders  fight. 

But  fweet  Charillis  is  the  paragone 

Of  peerlefTe  price,  and  ornament  of  praife, 

Admyr'd  of  all,  yet  envied  of  none,  550 

n  nobleft  Jbepheard,  lately  dead.~\     Of  courfe,  Sir  P.  Sidney  ;  and  an 
allufion  to  his  "  Aftrophel  and  Stella,"  firft  printed  in  1591.     C. 
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Through  the  myld  temperance  of  her  goodly  raies. 

Thrife  happie  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  fwaine, 

The  which  art  of  fo  rich  a  fpoile  pofTeft, 

And  it  embracing  deare  without  difdaine, 

Haft  fole  pofleflion  in  fo  chafte  a  breft :  555 

Of  all  the  mepheards  daughters  which  there  bee, 

And  yet  there  be  the  faireft  under  flue, 

Or  that  elfewhere  I  ever  yet  did  fee, 

A  fairer  Nymph  yet  never  faw  mine  eie. 

She  is  the  pride  and  primrofe  of  the  reft,0  s6° 

Made  by  the  Maker  felfe  to  be  admired ; 

And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addreft, 

That  is  with  fparks  of  heavenlie  beautie  fired. 

But  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate, 

Or  elfe  unfortunate  may  I  aread,  565 

That  freed  is  from  Cupids  yoke  by  fate, 

Since  which  me  doth  new  bands  adventure  dread, 

Shepheard,  what  ever  thou  haft  heard  to  be 

In  this  or  that  prayfd  diverfly  apart, 

In  her  thou  maift  them  all  afTembled  fee,  570 

And  feald  up  in  the  threafure  of  her  hart. 

Ne  thee  lefTe  worthie,  gentle  Flavia, 

For  thy  chafte  life  and  vertue  I  efteeme : 

Ne  thee  lefle  worthie,  curteous  Candida, 

For  thy  true  love  and  loyal  tie  I  deeme ;  575 

Betides  yet  many  mo  that  Cynthia  ferve, 

Right  noble  Nymphs,  and  high  to  be  commended. 

0  primrofe  of  the  reft.]     So,  in  the  "Shep.  Cal."  Feb.  ver.  166. 

"  To  be  the  primrofe  of  all  thy  land." 

The  fame  expreffion,  to  denote  excellence,  occurs  in  "  Daphnaida," 
ver.  233. 

"  And  mine  the  primrofe  of  the  lowly  made." 

TODD.  In  the  firft  inilance  quoted  by  Todd,  vol.  i.  p.  28,  Spenfer 
calls  the  briar  "  the  primrofe,"  meaning,  etymologically,  that  it  is  the 
prime,  or  firft  rofe  of  the  year  :  in  the  fecond  inftance,  primrofe  is  to  be 
taken  as  we  now  underftand  it,  as  a  flower  growing  ufually  in  "  the 
lowly  made."  C. 
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But,  if  I  all  fhould  praife  as  they  deferve, 

This  fun  would  faile  me  ere  I  halfe  had  ended: 

Therefore,  in  clofure  of  a  thankfull  mynd,  580 

I  deeme  it  beft  to  hold  eternally 

Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours  fhrynd, 

Then  by  difcourfe  them  to  indignifie." 

So  having  faid,  Aglaura  him  befpake : 
"  Colin,  well  worthie  were  thofe  goodly  favours  585 

Beftowd  on  thee,  that  fo  of  them  doeft  make, 
And  them  requiteft  with  thy  thankfull  labours. 
But  of  great  Cynthiaes  goodnefTe,  and  high  grace, 
Finim  the  ftorie  which  thou  haft  begunne." 

"  More  eath  (quoth  he)  it  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  590 

How  to  begin,  then  know  how  to  have  donne ; 
For  everie  gift,  and  everie  goodly  meed, 
Which  me  on  me  beftowd,  demaunds  a  day ; 
And  everie  day,  in  which  me  did  a  deed, 
Demaunds  a  yeare  it  duly  to  difplay.  595 

Her  words  were  like  a  ftreame  of  honny  fleeting, 
The  which  doth  foftly  trickle  from  the  hive, 
Hable  to  melt  the  hearers  heart  unweeting, 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  againe  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  glufters  of  ripe  grapes,        600 
Which  load  the  bunches p  of  the  fruitfull  vine  ; 
Offring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes, 


P  Which  load  the  bunches.}  The  "  great  glufters,"  or  clufters,  were 
"  the  bunches,"  fo  that  here  Spenfer  is  made  to  fpeak  of  the  "  clufters" 
that  load  the  "  clufters."  We  are  perfuaded  that  he  wrote, 

"  like  great  clufters  of  ripe  grapes, 
"  Which  load  the  branches  of  the  fruitfull  vine ;" 

and  that  the  compofitor  mifprinted  the  word  branches,  and  made  it 
"  bunches."  All  old  editions  read,  uniformly, "  bunches,"  and  no  mo 
dern  commentator  has  fuggefted  a  doubt  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  it.  Drayton 
too  (who,  however,  made  no  emendation  in  the  whole  poem  of  "  Colin 
Clouts  come  Home  again,")  allowed  "  bunches"  to  remain  in  his  folio  of 
1611;  and,  with  this  weight  of  authority  againft  our  propofed  change, 
we  repeat  the  text  precifely  as  we  find  it.  C. 
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And  fill  the  fame  with  ftore  of  timely  wine. 

Her  lookes  were  like  beames  of  the  morning  Sun, 

Forth  looking  through  the  windowes  of  the  Eaft,        605 

When  firft  the  fleecie  cattell  have  begun 

Upon  the  perled  grafle  to  make  their  feaft. 

Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  Franckincence, 

Which  from  a  golden  Cenfer  forth  doth  rife, 

And  throwing  forth  fweet  odours  mounts  fro  thence   610 

In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vauted  flues. 

There  me  beholds,  with  high  afpiring  thought, 

The  cradle  of  her  owne  creation, 

Emongft  the  feats  of  Angels  heavenly  wrought, 

Much  like  an  Angell  in  all  forme  and  fafhion."  615 

cc  Colin,  (faid  Cuddy  then)  thou  haft  forgot 
Thy  felfe,  me  feemes,  too  much,  to  mount  fo  hie : 
Such  loftie  flight  bafe  fliepheard  feemeth  not, 
From  flocks  and  fields,  to  Angels  and  to  fkie." 

fc  True,  (anfwered  he)  but  her  great  excellence,       620 
Lifts  me  above  the  meafure  of  my  might ; 
That,  being  fild  with  furious  infolence,q 
I  feele  my  felfe  like  one  yrapt  in  fpright : 
For  when  I  thinke  of  her,  as  oft  I  ought, 
Then  want  I  words  to  fpeake  it  fitly  forth ;  625 

And  when  I  fpeake  of  her  what  I  have  thought, 
I  cannot  thinke  according  to  her  worth. 
Yet  will  I  thinke  of  her,  yet  will  I  fpeake, 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  together; 
And  when  as  death  thefe  vitall  bands  fliall  breake,      630 
Her  name  recorded  I  will  leave  for  ever. 
Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endofle/ 

^  with  furious  infolence.~\  That  is,  with  UNUSUAL  fury  ;  INSOLENCE 
being  here  ufed  as  the  Latin  infolentia  fometimes  is.  See  Ernefti  Index 
Lat.  in  Opp.  Cicer.  in  V.  "  Infolentia."  TODD.  The  ufe  of  "  info- 
lent"  as  unwonted  is  not  uncommon ;  but  we  do  not  recoiled  any  other 
author  who  employs  "  infolence"  for  unwontednefs.  C. 

r  in  every  tree  I  will  endoJJeJ\     Carve  or  engrave.      See  the  note 
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That  as  the  trees  do  grow  her  name  may  grow ; 

And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engrofle, 

And  fill  with  ftones,  that  all  men  may  it  know.  635 

The  fpeaking  woods,  and  murmuring  waters  fall, 

Her  name  He  teach  in  knowen  termes  to  frame ; 

And  eke  my  lambs,  when  for  their  dams  they  call, 

He  teach  to  call  for  Cynthia  by  name. 

And  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotten,  640 

Amongft  the  fhepheards  daughters  dancing  rownd, 

My  layes  made  of  her  mail  not  be  forgotten, 

But  fung  by  them  with  flowry  gyrlonds  crownd. 

And  ye,  who  fo  ye  be,  that  fhall  furvive, 

When  as  ye  heare  her  memory  renewed,  645 

Be  witnefle  of  her  bountie  here  alive, 

Which  me  to  Colin,  her  poore  fhepheard,  fhewed." 

Much  was  the  whole  affembly  of  thofe  heards 
Moov'd  at  his  fpeech,  fo  feelingly  he  fpake ; 
And  ftood  awhile  aftonifht  at  his  words,  650 

Till  Theftylis  at  laft  their  filence  brake, 
Saying  ;  cc  Why  Colin,  fince  thou  foundft  fuch  grace 
With  Cynthia  and  all  her  noble  crew, 
Why  didft  thou  ever  leave  that  happie  place, 
In  which  fuch  wealth  might  unto  thee  accrew ;  655 

And  back  returnedft  to  this  barrein  foyle, 
Where  cold  and  care  and  penury  do  dwell, 
Here  to  keep  fheepe  with  hunger  and  with  toyle  ? 
Moft  wretched  he,  that  is  and  cannot  tell." 

cc  Happie  indeed  (faid  Colin)  I  him  hold,  660 

That  may  that  blefled  prefence  ftill  enjoy, 
Of  fortune  and  of  envy  uncomptrold, 
Which  ftill  are  wont  moft  happie  ftates  t'  annoy : 
But  I,  by  that  which  little  while  I  prooved, 
Some  part  of  thofe  enormities  did  fee,  665 

on  F.  Q^v.  xi.  53  [vol.  iv.  p.  19].     TODD.     Spenfer  adopted  the  Fr. 
rather  than  the  Lat.  etymology,  as  it  beft  fuited  his  rhyme.     C. 
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The  which  in  Court  continually  hooved,8 

And  folio wd  thofe  which  happie  feemd  to  bee. 

Therefore  I,  filly  man,  whofe  former  dayes 

Had  in  rude  fields  bene  altogether  fpent, 

Darefl  not  adventure  fuch  unknowen  wayes,  670 

Nor  truft  the  guile  of  fortunes  blandifhment ; 

But  rather  chofe  back  to  my  fheep  to  tourne, 

Whofe  utmoft  hardnefTe  I  before  had  tryde, 

Then,  having  learnd  repentance  late,  to  mourne 

Emongft  thofe  wretches  which  I  there  defcryde."         675 

<f  Shepheard,  (faid  Theftylis)  it  feemes  of  fpight 
Thou  fpeakeft  thus  gainft  their  felicitie, 
Which  thou  envieft,  rather  then  of  right 
That  ought  in  them  blameworthie  thou  doeft  fpie." 

"  Caufe  have  I  none  (quoth  he)  of  cancred  will       680 
To  quite  them  ill,  that  me  demeand  fo  well ; 
But  felfe -regard  of  private  good  or  ill 
Moves  me  of  each,  fo  as  I  found,  to  tell 
And  eke  to  warne  yong  fhepheards  wandring  wit, 
Which  through  report  of  that  lives  painted  blifTe        685 
Abandon  quiet  home,  to  feeke  for  it, 
And  leave  their  lambes  to  lofle,  mifled  amifle: 
For,  footh  to  fay,  it  is  no  fort  of  life, 
For  fhepheard  fit  to  lead  in  that  fame  place, 
Where  each  one  feeks  with  malice,  and  with  ftrife,      690 
To  thruft  downe  other  into  foule  difgrace, 
Himfelfe  to  raife  :  and  he  doth  fooneft  rife 
That  beft  can  handle  his  deceitfull  wit 
In  fubtil  mifts,  and  fineft  fleights  devife, 
Either  by  flaundring  his  well  deemed  name  695 

s  continually  hooved.~\  Hovered.  So,  in  his  Spth"  Sonnet."  "Ne 
joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove"  Chaucer  ufes  hove  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  "  Tr.  and  Cr."  L.  Hi.  1433.  TODD.  Todd  feems  to  have 
forgotten  Spenfer's  own  authority  in  his  earlier  work.  See  the  words 
"  hove"  and  hoverd  in  F.  Q^  b.  iii.  c.x.  ft.  20  and  23,  and  the  note  upon 
them,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  28.  C. 
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Through  leafings  lewd,  and  fained  forgerie ; 

Or  elfe  by  breeding  him  fome  blot  of  blame, 

By  creeping  clofe  into  his  fecrecie : 

To  which  him  needs  a  guilefull  hollow  hart, 

Mafked  with  faire  diflembling  curtefie,  700 

A  filed  toung,'  furnimt  with  tearmes  of  art, 

No  art  of  fchoole,  but  Courtiers  fchoolery  : 

For  arts  of  fchoole  have  there  fmall  countenance, 

Counted  but  toyes  to  bufie  ydle  braines ; 

And  there  profeflburs  find  fmall  maintenance,  705 

But  to  be  inftruments  of  others  gaines. 

Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 

Unlefle  to  pleafe  it  felfe  it  can  applie, 

But  fhouldred  is,  or  out  of  doore  quite  fhit, 

As  bafe,  or  blunt,u  unmeet  for  melodic.  710 

For  each  mans  worth  is  meafured  by  his  weed, 

As  harts  by  homes,  or  afles  by  their  eares : 

Yet  afles  been  not  all  whofe  eares  exceed, 

Nor  yet  all  harts  that  homes  the  higheft  beares ; 

For  higheft  lookes  have  not  the  higheft  mynd,  715 

Nor  haughtie  words  moft  full  of  higheft  thoughts, 

But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wynd, 

That  being  prickt  do  vanifh  into  noughts. 


*  Afledtoung,  &c.]     So,  in  F.  Q^i.  i.  35  [vol.  i.  p.  187], 
"  And  well  could  file  his  tongue  as  fmooth  as  glafs." 
See  alfo  Chaucer,  "  Prol."  713.     Again,  "  Tr.  et  Cr."  L.  i.  ver.  1 68 1 . 
The  fame  metaphor  occurs  again  in  our  author.     See  F.  Q._ii.  i.  3  [vol. 
ii.  p.  87] ;  iii.  ii.  12  [vol.  ii.  p.  366].    T.  WARTON.  The  expreflion  be 
came  fo  common,  that  there  are  few  authors,  from  Chaucer  downwards, 
in  whofe  works  it  may  not  be  found  :  we  have  hitherto  not  thought  any 
note  upon  it  called  for.     T.  Warton  himfelf  cites  Skelton,  Shakefpeare, 
Ben  Jonfon,  &c.     C. 

u  As  bafe,  or  blunt, ,]     Blunt  is  ignorant,  or  uncivilifed ;  and  is  thus 
ufed  in  the  "Shep.  Cal."  Sept.  ver.  109.     [Vol.  i.  p.  106.] 

"  All  for  her  fhepheards  is  beaftly  and  bloont" 

TODD.     Todd  mifquotes  from  not  copying  the  firft  edit,  and  makes 
Spenfer  write  bad  grammar:  the  line  in  the  410.  1579,  is, 

"  All  for  her  fhepheards  bene  beaftly  and  blont."     C. 
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Even  fuch  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie, 

Nought  elfe  but  fmoke  that  fumeth  foone  away :         720 

Such  is  their  glorie  that  in  fimple  eie 

Seeme  greateft,  when  their  garments  are  moft  gay. 

So  they  themfelves  for  praife  of  fooles  do  fell, 

And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall, 

With  price  whereof  they  buy  a  golden  bell,  725 

And  purchace  higheft  rowmes  in  bowre  and  hall ; 

Whiles  fingle  Truth  and  fimple  Honeftie 

Do  wander  up  and  downe  defpys'd  of  all ; 

Their  plaine  attire  fuch  glorious  gallantry 

Difdaines  fo  much,  that  none  them  in  doth  call."         730 

"  Ah !  Colin,  (then  faid  Hobbinol)  the  blame 
Which  thou  imputeft  is  too  generall, 
As  if  not  any  gentle  wit  of  name, 
Nor  honeft  mynd  might  there  be  found  at  all. 
For  well  I  wot,  fith  I  my  felfe  was  there  735 

To  wait  on  Lobbin,  (Lobbin  well  thou  kneweft) 
Full  many  worthie  ones  then  waiting  were, 
As  ever  elfe  in  Princes  Court  thou  veweft. 
Of  which  among  you  many  yet  remaine, 
Whofe  names  I  cannot  readily  now  gheffe :  740 

Thofe  that  poore  Sutors  papers  do  retaine, 
And  thofe  that  fkill  of  medicine  profefle, 
And  thofe  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  ledden  of  ftraunge  languages*  in  charge ; 
For  Cynthia  doth  in  fciences  abound,  74.5 

x   The  ledden  of  ftraunge  languages.]     Dialett  }  a  corruption,  Mr. 
Ty  rwhitt  fays,  of  Latin. — Dante,  he  adds,ufes  Latino  for  lang uage,Cznz.  i . 

"  E  cantine  gli  augelli 

"  Ciafcuno  in  fuo  latino" 

TODD.  Spenfer  has  employed  the  fame  word  in  F.  Q^,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  "the  ledden  of  the  gods,"  vol.  iii.  p.  279.  Todd  ordinarily  omits  the 
poet's  own  authority  for  an  unufual  word,  although  it  is  always  moft 
appofite.  With  regard  to  the  Ital.  latino,  many  other  poets  befide  Dante 
ufe  it  forfpeecb,  or  language.  Drayton  has  "  the  leden  of  the  birds," 
from  the  A.  S.  C. 
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And  gives  to  their  profeflbrs  ftipends  large. 
Therefore  unjuftly  thou  doeft  wyte  them  all/ 
For  that  which  thou  miflikedft  in  a  few." 

"  Blame  is  (quoth  he)  more  blamelefle  generall, 
Than  that  which  private  errours  doth  purfew ;  75o 

For  well  I  wot,  that  there  amongft  them  bee 
Full  many  perfons  of  right  worthie  parts. 
Both  for  report  of  fpotlefle  honeftie, 
And  for  profeffion  of  all  learned  arts, 
Whofe  praife  hereby  no  whit  impaired  is,  755 

Though  blame  do  light  on  thofe  that  faultie  bee : 
For  all  the  reft  do  moft-what  far  amis,2 
And  yet  their  owne  misfaring  will  not  fee ; 
For  either  they  be  puffed  up  with  pride, 
Or  fraught  with  envie  that  their  galls  do  fwell,  760 

Or  they  their  dayes  to  ydlenefle  divide, 
Or  drownded  liea  in  pleafures  waftefull  well, 
In  which  like  Moldwarps  noufling  ftill  they  lurke, 
Unmyndfull  of  chiefe  parts  of  manlinefle  ; 
And  do  themfelves,  for  want  of  other  worke,  765 

Vaine  votaries  of  laefie  love  profefTe, 
Whofe  fervice  high  fo  bafely  they  enfew, 
That  Cupid  felfe  of  them  afhamed  is, 
And,  muftring  all  his  men  in  Venus  vew, 

y  unjuftly  thou  doeft  wyte  them  all.~\  i.  e.  blame  them  all,  as  fre 
quently,  not  only  in  "  The  Shep.  Cal."  but  in  the  F.  Q^  In  vol.  iii. 
p.  396,  we  have  "  twight,"  in  the  fame  fenfe.  C. 

2  do  moft-wbatfar  amis.']  "  Moil-what"  is  chiefty,  or  for  tbe  moft 
part.  We  here  continue  the  text  of  the  earlieft  impreffion  as  refpecls 
the  word  far;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  (a  circumftance  not  hitherto  pointed 
out)  that  the  folio  1611  has  fare  for  "far"  —  "do  moft-what  fare 
amis ;"  and  recollecting  that  the  word  "  misfaring"  follows  in  the  next 
line,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Spenfer  may  have  written  "fare 
amis,"  and  not  "far  amis."  "Far  amis"  is,  however,  very  intel 
ligible,  and  muft  not  be  lightly  changed.  C. 

*  Or  drownded  //>.]  The  fecond  edition  of  thefe  poems,  the  folio 
161 1, here  has  drowned  for  "drownded  ;"  and  farther  on,  p.  62,  1.  858, 
the  word  is  "drownd"  in  the  firft  edition,  as  one  fyllable.  C. 
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Denies  them  quite  for  fervitors  of  his."  77o 

cc  And  is  Love  then  (faid  Corylas)  once  knowne 

In  Court,  and  his  fweet  lore  proferTed  there  ? 

I  weened  fure  he  was  our  God  alone, 

And  only  woond  in  fields  and  forefts  here  :" 

"  Not  fo,  (quoth  he)  love  moft  aboundeth  there.     775 

For  all  the  walls  and  windows  there  are  writ, 

All  full  of  love,  and  love,  and  love  my  deare, 

And  all  their  talke  and  ftudie  is  of  it. 

Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  feeme, 

UnlefTe  that  fome  gay  MiftrefTe  badge  he  beares ;        780 

Ne  any  one  himfelfe  doth  ought  efteeme, 

Unleffe  he  fwim  in  love  up  to  the  eares. 

But  they  of  love,  and  of  his  facred  lere, 

(As  it  mould  be)  all  otherwife  devife, 

Then  we  poore  mepheards  are  accuftomd  here,  785 

And  him  do  fue  and  ferve  all  otherwife ; 

For  with  lewd  fpeeches,  and  licentious  deeds, 

His  mightie  myfteries  they  do  prophane, 

And  ufe  his  ydle  name  to  other  needs, 

But  as  a  complement  for  courting  vaine.  790 

So  him  they  do  not  ferve  as  they  profefle, 

But  make  him  ferve  to  them  for  fordid  ufes. 

Ah  !  my  dread  Lord,  that  doeft  liege  hearts  poflefle, 

Avenge  thy  felfe  on  them  for  their  abufes. 

But  we  poore  mepheards,  whether  rightly  fo,  795 

Or  through  our  rudeneffe  into  errour  led, 

Do  make  religion  how  we  ramly  go 

To  ferve  that  God,  that  is  fo  greatly  dred : 

For  him  the  greateft  of  the  Gods  we  deeme, 

Borne  without  Syre  or  couples  of  one  kynd  ;  800 

For  Venus  felfe  doth  foly  couples  feeme, 

Both  male  and  female5  through  commixture  joynd. 

b  Both  male  and  female,  &c.]    See  Mr.  Upton's  note  on  F.  Q^iv.  x. 
41  [vol.  ii.  p.  264].     TODD. 
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So  pure  and  fpotlefle  Cupid  forth  me  brought, 
And  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis  nurft  ; 
Where  growing  he  his  owne  perfection  wrought,         805 
And  fhortly  was  of  all  the  Gods  the  firft. 
Then  got  he  bow  and  {hafts  of  gold  and  lead, 
In  which  fo  fell  and  puiflant  he  grew, 
That  Jove  himfelfe  his  powre  began  to  dread, 
And,  taking  up  to  heaven,  him  godded  new.c  810 

From  thence  he  fhootes  his  arrowes  every  where 
Into  the  world  at  random  as  he  will, 
On  us  fraile  men,  his  wretched  vaffals  here, 
Like  as  himfelfe  us  pleafeth  fave  or  {pill. 
So  we  him  wormip,  fo  we  him  adore  815 

With  humble  hearts  to  heaven  uplifted  hie, 
That  to  true  loves  he  may  us  evermore 
Preferre,  and  of  their  grace  us  dignifie  : 
Ne  is  there  mepheard,  ne  yet  mepheards  fwaine, 
What  ever  feeds  in  foreft  or  in  field,  820 

That  dare  with  evil  deed  or  leafing  vaine 
Blafpheme  his  powre,  or  termes  unworthie  yield." 
"  Shepheard,  it  feemes  that  fome  celeftiall  rage 
Of  love  (quoth  Cuddy)  is  breath'd  into  thy  breft, 
That  powreth  forth  thefe  oracles  fo  fage  825 

Of  that  high  powre,  wherewith  thou  art  pofleft  ; 
But  never  wift  I,  till  this  prefent  day, 
Albe  of  love  I  alwayes  humbly  deemed, 
That  he  was  fuch  an  one  as  thou  doeft  fay, 
And  fo  religioufly  to  be  efteemed.  830 

Well  may  it  feeme,  by  this  thy  deep  infight, 
That  of  that  God  the  Prieft  thou  moulded  be : 


c  him  godded  new.\  Shakefpeare  has  the  verb  "  godded"  in  common 
with  Spenfer,  but  he  ufes  it  fomewhat  ironically:  fee  "  Coriolanus,"  A. 
v.  Sc.  3.  Warner,  "Albion's  England,"  edit.  1602,  p.  210,  has  god- 
diz'd,  for  goddej/ed,  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

"  And  faire,  lov'd,  fear'd  Elizabeth  here  goddiz'd  ever  fince."     C. 
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So  well  thou  wot'ft  the  myfterie  of  his  might, 
As  if  his  godhead  thou  didft  prefent  fee." 

"  Of  Loves  perfection  perfectly  to  fpeake,  835 

Or  of  his  nature  rightly  to  define. 
Indeed  (faid  Colin)  pafTeth  reafons  reach, 
And  needs  his  prieft  t1  exprefle  his  powre  divine : 
For  long  before  the  world  he  was  ybore, 
And  bred  above  in  Venus  bofome  deare ;  84.0 

For  by  his  powre  the  world  was  made  of  yore, 
And  all  that  therein  wondrous  doth  appeare. 
For  how  mould  elfe  things  fo  far  from  attone,d 
And  fo  great  enemies  as  of  them  bee, 
Be  ever  drawne  together  into  one,  845 

And  taught  in  fuch  accordance  to  agree  ? 
Through  him  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat, 
And  water  fire ;  the  light  to  mount  on  hie, 
And  th'  heavie  downe  to  peize  ;  the  hungry  t'  eat, 
And  voydnefTe  to  feeke  full  fatietie.  850 

So,  being  former  foes,  they  wexed  friends, 
And  gan  by  litle  learne  to  love  each  other : 
So,  being  knit,  they  brought  forth  other  kynds 
Out  of  the  fruitfull  wombe  of  their  great  mother. 
Then  firft  gan  heaven  out  of  darknefle  dread  855 

For  to  appeare,  and  brought  forth  chearfull  day : 
Next  gan  the  earth  to  mew  her  naked  head 
Out  of  deep  waters  which  her  drownd  alway ; 
And,  fhortly  after,  everie  living  wight 
Crept  forth  like  wormes  out  of  their  flimie  nature.       860 
Soone  as  on  them  the  Suns  like  giving  light6 

d  things  fo  far  from  attone."]  "  Attone,"  is  at  one,  or  agree — for  how 
otherwife  mould  things  fo  far  from,  or  different  from,  each  other  accord 
together?  We  have  had  "  attone"  in  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  and  there  it  means 
reconcile y  but  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  2.  244,  "attone,"  or  "  atone,"  is  at  once, 
and  at  one  time.  C. 

e  the  Suns  like  giving  light.]  This,  which  is  the  language  of  every 
old  copy,  may  be  right,  and  we  therefore  preferve  it ;  but  Todd  changed 
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Had  powred  kindly  heat  and  formall  feature, 

Thenceforth  they  gan  each  one  his  like  to  love, 

And  like  himfelfe  defire  for  to  beget : 

The  Lyon  chofe  his  mate,  the  Turtle  dove  865 

Her  deare,  the  Dolphin  his  owne  Dolphinet ; 

But  man,  that  had  the  fparke  of  reafons  might 

More  than  the  reft  to  rule  his  paffion, 

Chofe  for  his  love  the  faireft  in  his  fight, 

Like  as  himfelfe  was  faireft  by  creation  :  870 

For  beautie  is  the  bayt  which  with  delight 

Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kynd  ; 

Beautie,  the  burning  lamp  of  heavens  light, 

Darting  her  beames  into  each  feeble  mynd : 

Againft  whofe  powre  nor  God  nor  man  can  fynd         875 

Defence,  ne  ward  the  daunger  of  the  wound ; 

But,  being  hurt,  feeke  to  be  medicynd 

Of  her  that  firft  did  ftir  that  mortall  ftownd. 

Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  love  apace, 

With  praiers  lowd  importuning  the  fkie,  880 

Whence  he  them  heares ;  and,  when  he  lift  fhew  grace, 

Does  graunt  them  grace  that  otherwife  would  die. 

So  love  is  Lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 

And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powrfull  faw,f 

All  being  made  the  vaflals  of  his  might,  88 5 

Through  fecret  fence  which  therto  doth  them  draw. 

Thus  ought  all  lovers  of  their  lord  to  deeme, 

And  with  chafte  heart  to  honor  him  alway ; 


the  epithet  to  "///^-giving;"  but  even  if  we  could  be  fure  that  fuch  was 
the  poet's  compound,  the  alteration  requires  notice,  which  Todd  entirely 
omitted.  The  light  might  be  "like-giving,"  becaufe  it  communicated 
the  fame  genial  heat  as  the  fun.  C. 

f  by  his  powrfull  faw^\  His  powerful  fen  fence,  decree.  T.  WARTON. 
"Saw"  is  &r\&ly  faying,  A.  S.  faga  :  Cupid  rules  all  creatures  by  his 
powerful  word.  The  folio  1611  reads,  "And  rules  the  creatures." 
Poffibly,  for  "  their"  we  ought  to  fubftitute  tbefe,  meaning  the  creatures 
already  enumerated.  C. 
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But  who  fo  elfe  doth  otherwife  efteeme, 

Are  outlawes,  and  his  lore  do  difobay ;  89o 

For  their  delire  is  bafe,  and  doth  not  merit 

The  name  of  love,  but  of  difloyall  luft  : 

Ne  mongft  true  lovers  they  mall  place  inherit, 

But  as  Exuls  out  of  his  court  be  thruft." 

So  having  faid,  MelifTa  fpake  at  will :  895 

"  Colin,  thou  now  full  deeply  haft  divynd 
Of  love  and  beautie ;  and,  with  wondrous  (kill, 
Haft  Cupid  felfe  depainted  in  his  kynd  : 
To  thee  are  all  true  lovers  greatly  bound, 
That  doeft  their  caufe  fo  mightily  defend ;  900 

But  moft,  all  wemen  are  thy  debtors  found, 
That  doeft  their  bountie  ftill  fo  much  commend." 

cc  That  ill  (faid  Hobbinol)  they  him  requite  ; 
For  having  loved  ever  one  moft  deare, 
He  is  repayd  with  fcorne  and  foule  defpite,  905 

That  yrkes  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth  heare." 

<c  Indeed  (faid  Lucid)  I  have  often  heard 
Faire  Rofalind  of  divers  fowly  blamed 
For  being  to  that  fwaine  too  cruell  hard ; 
That  her  bright  glorie  elfe  hath  much  defamed.  910 

But  who  can  tell  what  caufe  had  that  faire  Mayd 
To  ufe  him  fo,  that  ufed  her  fo  well ; 
Or  who  with  blame  can  juftly  her  upbrayd, 
For  loving  not ;  for  who  can  love  compell  ? 
And,  footh  to  fay,  it  is  foolhardie  thing,  915 

Rafhly  to  wyten  creatures  fo  divine ; 
For  demigods  they  be,  and  firft  did  fpring 
From  heaven,  though  graft  in  frailnefle  feminine. 
And  well  I  wote,  that  oft  I  heard  it  fpoken, 
How  one,  that  faireft  Helene  did  revile,g  920 

s  How  one,  that  faireft  Helene  did  revile  J\  He  fpeaks  of  the  poet 
Stefichorus.  JORTIN.  His  fight  was  not  reftored  until  he  had  compofed 
a  Palinodia  in  laudation  of  the  lady.  C. 
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Through  judgement  of  the  Gods  to  been  ywroken, 

Loft  both  his  eyes,  and  fo  remaynd  long  while, 

Till  he  recanted  had  his  wicked  rimes, 

And  made  amends  to  her  with  treble  praife  : 

Beware  therefore,  ye  groomes,  I  read  betimes,  925 

How  rafhly  blame  of  Rofalind  ye  raife." 

cc  Ah  !  mepheards,  (then  faid  Colin)  ye  ne  weet 
How  great  a  guilt  upon  your  heads  ye  draw, 
To  make  fo  bold  a  doome,  with  words  unmeet, 
Of  thing  celeftiall  which  ye  never  faw ;  930 

For  me  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 
Of  mepheards  daughters  which  emongft  you  bee, 
But  of  divine  regard  and  heavenly  hew, 
Excelling  all  that  ever  ye  did  fee. 

Not,  then,  to  her  that  fcorned  thing  fo  bafe,  935 

But  to  my  felfe  the  blame  that  lookt  fo  hie : 
So  hie  her  thoughts  as  me  her  felfe  have  place, 
And  loath  each  lowly  thing  with  loftie  eie. 
Yet  fo  much  grace  let  her  vouchfafe  to  grant 
To  fimple  fwaine,  nth  her  I  may  not  love,  94-° 

Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  paravant,h 
And  praife  her  worth,  though  far  my  wit  above. 
Such  grace  mall  be  fome  guerdon  for  the  griefe, 
And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endured  : 
Such  grace  fometimes  fhall  give  me  fome  reliefe,          94-5 
And  eafe  of  paine  which  cannot  be  recured. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  fhepheards,  which  do  fee 
And  hear  the  languours  of  my  too  long  dying, 
Unto  the  world  for  ever  witnefTe  bee, 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  denying  950 


h  /  may  her  honour  par av ant.]     Publicly.     The  French  par av ant, 
however,  is  not,  I  believe,  ufed  in  this  fenfe.     But  fee  alfo  F.  Q.,  vi.  x. 
15  [vol.  iv.  p.  196].     TODD.     In  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  we  have  dated  our 
opinion  that  here  "  paravant"  is  to  be  conftrued  before  all.     C. 
V.  F 
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This  fimple  trophe  of  her  great  conqueft." — 
So  having  ended,1  he  from  ground  did  rife ; 
And  after  him  uprofe  eke  all  the  reft : 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooming  fkies 
Warnd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to  reft.        955 

1  So  having  ended.'}  Hence  we  learn  (if"  Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
again"  were  really  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  and  not  at 
the  clofe  of  1591,  as  it  ftands  printed),  that  Spenfer  retained  his  love  and 
his  laudation  of  Rofalind  to  a  late  period  of  his  life:  it  began  before 
1579,  when  his  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  appeared,  and  the  flame  was 
by  no  means  extinft  at  the  date  when  Spenfer  originally  wrote  "  Colin 
Clout's  come  Home  again."  It  has  been  generally,  and  not  without 
reafon,  fuppofed  that  the  poet  made  additions  to,  and  alterations  in  the 
poem  not  long  before  it  was  publifhed  in  1595.  C. 
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A  PASTORALL  ELEGIE  UPON   THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  VALOROUS  KNIGHT, 

SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFULL  AND  VERTUOUS  LADIE, 
THE  COUNTESSE  OF   ESSEX. 

Shepheards,  that  wont  on  pipes  of  oaten  reed 
Oft  times  to  plaine  your  loves  concealed f mart, 
And  with  your  piteous  /ayes  have  learnd  to  breed 
0      CompaJJion  in  a  countrey  lajjes  hart, 

Hearken,  ye  gentle  fhepheards,  to  my  Jong, 
And  place  my  dolefull  plaint  your  plaints  emong. 

To  you  alone  1 fing  this  mournfull  verfe, 
The  mournfulft  verfe  that  ever  man  heard  tell ; 
To  you  whofe  Joftened  hearts  it  may  empierje 
With  dolours  dart  for  death  of  Aftrophel: 
To  you  I  fing  and  to  none  other  wight, 
For  well  I  wot  my  rymes  bene  rudely  dight. 

Yet  as  they  'been,  if  any  nycer  wit 

Shall  hap  to  heare,  or  covet  them  to  read, 

Thinke  he,  that  fuch  are  for  Juch  ones  mo  ft  fit, 

Made  not  to pleaje  the  living,  but  the  dead: 

And  if  in  him  found  pity  ever  place, 

Let  him  be  moov'd  to  pity  fuch  a  cafe. 
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GENTLE  Shepheard,  borne  in  Arcady, 
Of  gentleft  race  that  ever  fhepheard  bore, 
About  the  graflie  bancks  of  Haemony,a 
Did  keepe  his  fheep,  his  litle  ftock  and 
ftore : 

Full  carefully  he  kept  them,  day  and  night,  5 

In  faireft  fields ;  and  Aftrophel  he  hight. 

Young  Aftrophel,b  the  pride  of  fhepheards  praife, 

Young  Aftrophel,  the  rufticke  lafles  love ; 

Far  pafling  all  the  paftors  of  his  daies, 

In  all  that  feemly  fhepheard  might  behove :  10 

In  one  thing  onely  fayling  of  the  beft, 

That  he  was  not  fo  happie  as  the  reft. 

For  from  the  time  that  firft  the  Nymph  his  mother 

Him  forth  did  bring,  and  taught  her  lambs  to  feed, 

A  fclender  fwaine,  excelling  far  each  other,  1 5 

In  comely  mape,  like  her  that  did  him  breed, 

He  grew  up  faft  in  goodnefle  and  in  grace, 

And  doubly  faire  woxe  both  in  mynd  and  face. 

Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  augment, 

With  gentle  ufage  and  demeanure  myld,  20 

That  all  mens  hearts  with  fecret  ravifhment 

He  ftole  away,  and  weetingly  beguyld : 

Ne  fpight  it  felfe,  that  all  good  things  doth  fpill, 

Found  ought  in  him  that  me  could  fay  was  ill. 

His  fports  were  faire,  his  joyance  innocent,  25 

Sweet  without  fowre,  and  honny  without  gall ; 

*  bancks  ofHtemony.~\  ^Emonia  was  an  earlier  name  for  Thefialy;  but 
it  has  alfo  been  applied  by  Tome  writers  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  C. 

b  Young  Aftropbel.~\  Sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  fpelt 
Aftrophil — a  name  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  gave  to  himfelf,  and  that  of 
Stella  to  Lady  Rich,  with  whom  he  was  at  one  time  in  love  :  fee  1,  55.  C. 
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And  he  himfelfe  feemd  made  for  meriment, 

Merily  mafking  both  in  bowre  and  hall. 

There  was  no  pleafure,  nor  delightfull  play. 

When  Aftrophel  fo  ever  was  away.  3° 

For  he  could  pipe,  and  daunce,  and  caroll  fweet, 

Emongft  the  fhepheards  in  their  Shearing  feaft  ; 

As  Somers  larke  that  with  her  fong  doth  greet 

The  dawning  day  forth  comming  from  the  Eaft. 

And  layes  of  love  he  alfo  could  compofe :  35 

Thrife  happie  me  whom  he  to  praife  did  chofe ! 

Full  many  Maydens  often  did  him  woo, 

Them  to  vouchfafe  emongft  his  rimes  to  name, 

Or  make  for  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  doo 

For  her  that  did  his  heart  with  love  inflame  :  40 

For  which  they  promifed  to  dight  for  him 

Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  gyrlonds  trim. 

And  many  a  Nymph,  both  of  the  wood  and  brooke, 

Soone  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  mrill, 

Both  chriftall  wells  and  fhadie  groves  forfooke,  45 

To  heare  the  charmes  of  his  enchanting  {kill ; 

And  brought  him  prefents,  flowers  if  it  were  prime, 

Or  mellow  fruit  if  it  were  harveft  time. 

But  he  for  none  of  them  did  care  a  whit, 

Yet  wood  Gods  for  them  often  fighed  fore  ;  50 

Ne  for  their  gifts,  unworthie  of  his  wit, 

Yet  not  unworthie  of  the  countries  ftore : 

For  one  alone  he  cared,  for  one  he  %ht,c 

His  lifes  deiire,  and  his  deare  loves  delight. 

c  for  one  be  fight. ~\  i.  e.  figbed,  Spenfer's  ordinary  method  of  fpel- 
ling  the  pad  tenfe  oftojigb:  we  have  had  it  before  in  the  fame  form  ; 
but  Todd,  following  the  folio  161 1,  printed  figtft.  C. 
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Stella  the  faire,  the  faireft  ftar  in  fkie,  55 

As  faire  as  Venus  or  the  faireft  faire, 

A  fairer  ftar  faw  never  living  eie, 

Shot  her  {harp  pointed  beames  through  pureft  aire : 

Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  honor, 

His  thoughts,  his  rimes,  his  fongs  were  all  upon  her.    60 

To  her  he  vowd  the  fervice  of  his  daies, 

On  her  he  fpent  the  riches  of  his  wit ; 

For  her  he  made  hymnes  of  immortall  praife, 

Of  onely  her  he  fung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 

Her,  and  but  her,  of  love  he  worthie  deemed  ;  65 

For  all  the  reft  but  litle  he  efteemed. 

Ne  her  with  ydle  words  alone  he  wowed, 

And  verfes  vaine,  (yet  verfes  are  not  vaine) 

But  with  brave  deeds  to  her  fole  fervice  vowed, 

And  bold  atchievements  her  did  entertaine ;  70 

For  both  in  deeds  and  words  he  nourtred  was, 

Both  wife  and  hardie,  (too  hardie,  alas !) 

In  wreftling  nimble,  and  in  renning  fwift,d 

In  mooting  fteddie,  and  in  fwimming  ftrong : 

Well  made  to  ftrike,  to  throw,  to  leape,  to  lift,  75 

And  all  the  fports  that  mepheards  are  emong : 

In  every  one  he  vanquifht  every  one ; 

He  vanquifht  all,  and  vanquifht  was  of  none. 

Befides,  in  hunting  fuch  felicitie, 

Or  rather  infelicitie,  he  found,  80 

That  every  field  and  for  eft  far  away 

He  fought,  where  falvage  beafts  do  moft  abound. 

No  beaft  fo  falvage  but  he  could  it  kill, 

No  chace  fo  hard  but  he  therein  had  fkill. 

<l  in  renning  fwift.~\    The  old  form  of  running,  to  which  the  word 
was  altered  in  the  folio  1611.     A.  S.  rennan.     C. 
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Such  fkill,  matcht  with  fuch  courage  as  he  had,  85 

Did  prick  him  foorth  with  proud  defire  of  praife 

To  feek  abroad,  of  daunger  nought  y'drad, 

His  miftrefle  name  and  his  owne  fame  to  raife. 

What  needeth  perill  to  be  fought  abroad, 

Since  round  about  us  it  doth  make  aboad  ?  90 

It  fortuned,  as  he  that  perilous  game 

In  forreine  foyle  purfued  far  away, 

Into  a  foreft  wide  and  wafte  he  came, 

Where  ftore  he  heard  to  be  of  falvage  pray : 

So  wide  a  foreft  and  fo  wafte  as  this,  95 

Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo  is.e 

There  his  welwoven  toyles,  and  fubtil  traines, 

He  laid  the  brutim  nation  to  enwrap : 

So  well  he  wrought  with  practife  and  with  paines, 

That  he  of  them  great  troups  did  foone  entrap.  100 

Full  happie  man  (mifweening  much)  was  hee, 

So  rich  a  fpoile  within  his  power  to  fee. 

Eftfoones,  all  heedlefle  of  his  deareft  hale/ 

Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thruft, 

To  Slaughter  them,  and  worke  their  finall  bale,  105 

Leaft  that  his  toyle  mould  of  their  troups  be  bruft.g 

e  Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo  is.~\  The  foreft  of  Ardenne 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  poets  and  romance  writers ;  and  Spenfer 
has  himfelf  fpoken  of  Arlo  and  of  Arlo  Hill  in  C.  vi.  of"  Mutability," 
vol.  iv.  p.  254,  in  no  very  favourable  terms.  C. 

f  of  bis  deareft  bale.]  Welfare,  Sax.  h<el,  fanitas,  falus.  See  Lye's 
"  Sax.  Dici."  edit.  Manning.  Chaucer  writes  it  hele.  TODD.  Spenfer 
ufes  "  hale"  as  an  adjeftive  in  his  "  Shep.  Cal."  for  July  (vol.  i.  p.  84), 
where  he'fays  that  his  ftieep  "like  well,"  i.e.  thrive,  and  are  "bale 
enough  :"  A.  S.  btelan,  to  heal.  C. 

s  Jhould  of  their  troups  be  bruft.]  Such  was  Spenfer's  mode  of 
writing  burft,  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  rhyme,  but  becaufe  it  was 
ufual  with  him  and  other  poets  of  the  time.  We  need  not  point  out 
inftances ;  but  the  folios,  and  various  other  editions,  have  improperly 
altered  "  bruft"  to  burft.  Spenfer  has  even  "  thruft"  for  tbirfty  when 
it  better  fuited  his  purpofe.  C. 
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Wide  wounds  emongft  them  many  one  he  made, 
Now  with  his  fharp  borefpear,  now  with  his  blade. 

His  care  was  all  how  he  them  all  might  kill, 

That  none  might  {cape,  (fo  partiall  unto  none  :)  no 

111  mynd  fo  much  to  mynd  anothers  ill, 

As  to  become  unmyndfull  of  his  owne ! 

But  pardon  that  unto  the  cruell  ikies, 

That  from  himfelfe  to  them  withdrew  his  eies. 

So  as  he  rag'd  emongft  that  beaftly  rout,  115 

A  cruell  beaft  of  moft  accurfed  brood 

Upon  him  turnd,  (defpeyre  makes  cowards  ftout) 

And,  with  fell  tooth,h  accuftomed  to  blood, 

Launched  his  thigh  with  fo  mifchievous  might, 

That  it  both  bone  and  mufcles  ryved  quight.  120 

So  deadly  was  the  dint  and  deep  the  wound, 

And  fo  huge  ftreames  of  blood  thereout  did  flow, 

That  he  endured  not  the  direful  1  ftound, 

But  on  the  cold  deare  earth  himfelfe  did  throw  ; 

The  whiles  the  captive  heard  his  nets  did  rend,  1*5 

And,  having  none  to  let,  to  wood  did  wend. 

Ah  !  where  were  ye  this  while  his  fhepheard  peares, 

To  whom  alive  was  nought  fo  deare  as  hee  ? 

And  ye  faire  Mayds,  the  matches  of  his  yeares, 

Which  in  his  grace  did  boaft  you  moft  to  bee  ?  130 

Ah !  where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need, 

To  ftop  his  wound  that  wondroufly  did  bleed  ? 

h  And,  with  fell  tootb.~\  Whetftone,  in  his  account  of  the  death  of 
Sidney,  410.  1587,  likens  the  conteft  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  a 
hunt  of  favage  beafts: — 

"A  hunting  fight  this  fkirmidge  may  be  calde 

Of  eager  dogges,"  &c. 
Regarding  the  wound  he  tells  us — 

"  The  wound  was  deepe  and  fhivered  the  bone."     C. 
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Ah  !  wretched  boy,  the  fhape  of  dreryhead, 

And  fad  enfample  of  mans  fuddein  end  : 

Full  litle  faileth  but  thou  fhalt  be  dead,  135 

Unpitied,  unplaynd  of  foe  or  frend ! 

Whileft'none  is  nigh  thine  eyelids  up  to  clofe, 

And  kifle  thy  lips  like  faded  leaves  of  rofe. 

A  fort  of  fhepheards,'  fewing  of  the  chace, 

As  they  the  foreft  raunged  on  a  day,  140 

By  fate  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place. 

Where  as  the  lucklefle  boy  yet  bleeding  lay ; 

Yet  bleeding  lay,  and  yet  would  ftill  have  bled, 

Had  not  good  hap  thofe  fhepheards  thether  led. 

They  ftopt  his  wound,  (too  late  to  ftop  it  was)  145 

And  in  their  armes  then  foftly  did  him  reare  : 

Tho  (as  he  wild)  unto  his  loved  lafle, 

His  deareft  love,  him  dolefully  did  beare. 

The  dolefulft  biere  that  ever  man  did  fee 

Was  Aftrophel,  but  deareft  unto  mee.  150 

She,  when  me  faw  her  Love  in  fuch  a  plight, 

With  crudled  blood  and  filthie  gore  deformed, 

That  wont  to  be  with  flowers  and  gyrlonds  dight, 

And  her  deare  favours  dearly  well  adorned ; 

Her  face,  the  faireft  face  that  eye  mote  fee,  i55 

She  likewife  did  deforme,  like  him  to  bee. 

Her  yellow  locks,  that  fhone  fo  bright  and  long 

As  Sunny  beames  in  faireft  fomers  day, 

She  fierfly  tore,  and  with  outragious  wrong 

From  her  red  cheeks  the  rofes  rent  away ;  160 

And  her  faire  breft,  the  threafury  of  joy, 

She  fpoyld  thereof,  and  filled  with  annoy. 

1  A  fort  of/hepheards,  &c.]     i.  e.   A  company  of  fhepherds,  as  fre 
quently  before.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  176,  &c.     C. 
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His  palled  face,  impiclured  with  death. 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares  and  dried  oft ; 

And  with  fweet  kifles  fuckt  the  wafting  breath  165 

Out  of  his  lips,  like  lillies  pale  and  foft : 

And  oft  frie  cald  to  him,  who  anfwerd  nought, 

But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

The  reft  of  her  impatient  regret,k 

And  piteous  mone  the  which  frie  for  him  made,  170 

No  toong  can  tell,  nor  any  forth  can  fet, 

But  he  whofe  heart  like  forrow  did  invade. 

At  laft,  when  paine  his  vitall  powres  had  fpent, 

His  wafted  life  her  weary  lodge  forwent. 

Which  when  fhe  faw,  fhe  ftaied  not  a  whit,  175 

But  after  him  did  make  untimely  hafte  : 
Forth  with  her  ghoft  out  of  her  corps  did  flit, 
And  followed  her  make  like  Turtle  chafte : l 

k  The  reft  of  her  impatient  regret .]  Spenfer  has  already  employed 
the  word  "  regret,"  in  B.  i.  C.  7.  of  the  F.  Q^(vol.  i.  p.  289),  and  here 
again  he  ufes  it  in  the  fame  way.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  one  of  the  words 
which  Florio  takes  credit  for  introducing  into  our  language  from  the 
French,  in  his  tranflation  of  "  Montaigne's  EfTays,"  fol.  1 603  :  in  his 
addrefs  "  to  the  reader"  he  enumerates  "  uncouth"  terms,  fuch  as  he,  for 
the  firil  time,  had  obtained  from  the  French  :  they  are  "  entraine,  con- 
fcientious,  endeare,  tarnim,  comporte,  efface,  facilitate,  amufing,  de 
bauching,  regret,  effort,  emotion,  and  fuch  like."  Florio's  claim  to  moft, 
but  not  to  all,  of  thefe  feems  to  be  well-founded.  C. 

1  And  followed  her  make  like  Turtle  chafte.~\  This  feems  an  extra 
ordinary  licence  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  becaufe  Lady  Sidney  furvived 
her  hufband,  Sir  Philip,  many  years,  and  became  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  EfTex  :  belides,  this  very  poem  is  dedicated  to  Lady  EITex 
after  her  fecond  marriage.  Spenfer  can  only  mean  by  the  line, 

"  Forth  her  ghoft  out  of  her  corps  did  flit," 

that  me  fainted  or  fwooned  away,  and  was  afterwards  revived.  If 
Spenfer,  as  indeed  he  fays,  meant  Sidney's  firft  love,  Lady  Rich,  whom 
Sidney  called  Stella,  he  was  ftill  as  much  in  error,  becaufe  fhe,  too, 
long  furvived  Sidney,  and  fubfequently  married  Mountjoy,  Earl  of 
Devon.  Thefe  circumftances  appear  hitherto  to  have  efcaped  remark. 
It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  to  add  that  "  make"  and  mate  were  often  ufed 
fynonymoufly  by  Spenfer  and  his  contemporaries:  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  192, 
&c.  C. 
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To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide. 

Which  living  were  in  love  fo  firmly  tide.  180 

The  Gods,  which  all  things  fee,  this  fame  beheld, 

And,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 

Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field, 

Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew : 

It  firft  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade,  185 

Like  Aftrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midft  thereof  a  ftar  appeares, 

As  fairly  formd  as  any  ftar  in  fkyes, 

Refembling  Stella  in  her  frefheft  yeares, 

Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her  eyes ;  190 

And  all  the  day  it  ftandeth  full  of  deow, 

Which  is  the  teares  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow. 

That  hearbe  of  fome  Starlight  is  cald  by  name, 

Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  fo  well ; 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doeft  find  the  fame,  195 

From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Aftrophel : 

And  when  fo  ever  thou  it  up  doeft  take, 

Do  pluck  it  foftly  for  that  fhepheards  fake. 

Hereof  when  tydings  far  abroad  did  pafle, 

The  fhepheards  all,  which  loved  him  full  deare,  200 

And  fure  full  deare  of  all  he  loved  was, 

Did  thether  flock  to  fee  what  they  did  heare ; 

And  when  that  pitteous  fpectacle  they  vewed, 

The  fame  with  bitter  teares  they  all  bedewed. 

And  every  one  did  make  exceeding  mone,  205 

With  inward  anguifh  and  great  griefe  oppreft ; 
And  every  one  did  weep  and  waile,  and  mone, 
And  meanes  deviz'd  to  mew  his  forrow  beft ; 
That  from  that  houre,  fince  firft  on  graflie  greene 
Shepheards  kept  fheep,  was  not  like  mourning  feen.     210 
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But  firft  his  fitter,  that  Clorinda  hight, 

The  gentleft  fhepheardefle  that  lives  this  day, 

And  moft  refembling,  both  in  ihape  and  fpright, 

Her  brother  deare,  began  this  dolefull  lay. 

Which,  leaft  I  marre  the  fweetnefle  of  the  vearfe,        215 

In  fort  as  ihe  it  fung  I  will  rehearfe.m 


AY  me  !  to  whomn  fhall  I  my  cafe  complaine, 
That  may  companion  my  impatient  griefe  ? 
Or  where  mall  I  unfold  my  inward  paine, 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  reliefe  ? 

Shall  I  unto  the  heavenly  powres  it  mow,  5 

Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  ? 

To  heavens  ?  ah  !  they,  alas  !  the  authors  were, 

And  workers  of  my  unremedied  wo  ; 

For  they  forefee  what  to  us  happens  here, 

And  they  forefaw,  yet  fuffred  this  be  fo  :  10 

From  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes  alfo  il ; 

That  which  they  made,  who  can  them  warne  to  fpill  ? 

m  In  fort  as  Jbe  it  fung  I  will  rebearfe.~\  From  this  avowal  I  con 
clude  that  the  following  poem  was  not  written  by  Spenfer,  but  by  the 
fitter  of  Sir  Philip,  the  accomplifhed  Mary,  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  here 
poetically  called  Clarinda  [Clorinda].  We  have  already  feen  that  fhe  was 
particularly  fkilled  in  poetry:  fee  "  The  Ruines  of  Time,"  ver.  316,  and 
the  note  there[vol.  iv.  p.  307].  All  thefubfequent  poems  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Philip  are  evidently  a  collection  brought  together  by  Spenfer.  TODD. 
We  may  add  here  that  in  Davifon's  "  Poetical  Rhapfody,"  both  in  the 
edits,  of  1602  and  1611,  there  is  a  Dialogue,  in  verfe,  to  which  the 
name  of  Mary,  Countefs  of  Pembroke  is  fubjoined  :  it  is  "in  praife  of 
Ailrea,"  and  is  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  not  avowedly 
fo  :  the  fpeakers  are  two  fhepherds — Piers  and  Thenot.  It  occupies 
pp.  23,  24,  25  of  the  edit.  1611.  Ritfon  does  not  mention  this  "Lay 
of  Clorinda."  C. 

n  Ay  me  I  to  whom,  &c.]  In  modern  times  it  has  been  ufual  to  head 
this  effufion  "  The  doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda  ;"  but  it  has  no  fuch  title 
in  any  of  the  original  impreffions,  and,  in  faft,  it  merely  forms  a  fequel 
to  the  preceding  ftanzas.  C. 
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To  men  ?  ah  !  they,  alas  !  like  wretched  bee, 

And  fubjeft  to  the  heavens  ordinance ; 

Bound  to  abide  what  ever  they  decree,  i  s 

Their  beft  redrefle  is  their  beft  fufferance  : 

How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  mee, 
The  which  no  lefle  need  comforted  to  bee  ? 

Then  to  my  felfe  will  I  my  forrow  mourne, 

Sith  none  alive  like  forrowfull  remaines :  20 

And  to  my  felfe  my  plaints  fhall  back  retourne, 

To  pay  their  ufury  with  doubled  paines. 

The  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  fliall  refound 
The  mournfull  accent  of  my  forrowes  ground. 

Woods,  hills,  and  rivers,  now  are  defolate,  25 

Sith  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace ; 
And  all  the  fields  do  waile  their  widow  ftate, 
Sith  death  their  faireft  flowre  did  late  deface  : 
The  faireft  flowre  in  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Aftrophel ;  that  was,  we  all  may  rew.  30 

What  cruell  hand  of  curfed  foe  unknowne, 

Hath  cropt  the  ftalke  which  bore  fo  faire  a  flowre ; 

Untimely  cropt,  before  it  well  were  growne, 

And  cleane  defaced  in  untimely  howre  ? 

Great  lofle  to  all  that  ever  him  did  fee,0  35 

Great  lofle  to  all,  but  greateft  lofle  to  mee ! 

Breake  now  your  gyrlonds,  O  ye  fhepheards  lafles ! 
Sith  the  faire  flowre  which  them  adornd  is  gon  : 
The  flowre  which  them  adornd  is  gone  to  aflies, 
Never  againe  let  lafle  put  gyrlond  on.  4.0 

In  ftead  of  gyrlond,  weare  fad  Cypres  nowe, 
And  bitter  Elder,  broken  from  the  bowe. 

0  that  ever  him  did  fee. ~\     "  Did"  is  from  the  folio  161 1  :  the  firft 
edit,  is  without  this  word,  neceflary  both  to  metre  and  meaning.      C. 
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Ne  ever  fing  the  love-layes  which  he  made : 

Who  ever  made  fuch  layes  of  love  as  hee  ? 

Ne  ever  read  the  riddles,  which  he  fayd  45 

Unto  your  felves  to  make  you  mery  glee : 

Your  mery  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed, 

Your  mery  maker  now,  alafle  !  is  dead. 

Death,  the  devourer  of  all  worlds  delight, 

Hath  robbed  you,  and  reft  fro  me  my  joy  :  50 

Both  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world  he  quight 

Hath  robd  of  joyance,  and  left  fad  annoy. 

Joy  of  the  world,  and  fhepheards  pride  was  hee ! 

Shepheards,  hope  never  like  againe  to  fee. 

Oh  Death  !  that  haft  us  of  fuch  riches  reft,  55 

Tell  us,  at  leaft,  what  haft  thou  with  it  done  ? 

What  is  become  of  him,  whofe  flowre  here  left 

Is  but  the  fhadow  of  his  likenefle  gone  ? 

Scarfe  like  the  fhadow  of  that  which  he  was, 
Nought  like,  but  that  he  like  a  made  did  pas.  60 

But  that  immortall  fpirit,  which  was  deckt 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celeftiall  grace, 
By  foveraine  choyce  from  th'  hevenly  quires  felecl:, 
And  lineally  derived  from  Angels  race, 

O  !  what  is  now  of  it  become  aread  ?  65 

Ay  me  !  can  fo  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah  !  no  :  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 

But  lives  for  aie,  in  blisfull  Paradife ; 

Where  like  a  new-borne  babe  it  foft  doth  lie, 

In  bed  of  lillies  wrapt  in  tender  wife ;  70 

And  compaft  all  about  with  rofes  fweet, 

And  daintie  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There  thoufand  birds,  all  of  celeftiall  brood, 
To  him  do  fweetly  caroll  day  and  night ; 
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And  with  ftraunge  notes,  of  him  well  underftood,         75 

Lull  him  a  fleep  in  Angelick  delight ; 

Whileft  in  fweet  dreame  to  him  prefented  bee 
Immortall  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  fee. 

But  he  them  fees,  and  takes  exceeding  pleafure 

Of  their  divine  afpects,  appearing  plaine,  80 

And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  meafure, 

Sweet  love,  ftill  joyous,  never  feeling  paine ; 

For  what  fo  goodly  forme  he  there  doth  fee, 

He  may  enjoy  from  jealous  rancor  free. 

There  liveth  he  in  everlafting  blis,  85 

Sweet  fpirit,  never  fearing  more  to  die ; 

Ne  dreading  harme  from  any  foes  of  his, 

Ne  fearing  falvage  beafts  more  crueltie, 

Whileft  we  here,  wretches,  waile  his  private  lack, 
And  with  vaine  vowes  do  often  call  him  back.          9o 

But  live  thou  there,  ftill  happie,  happie  fpirit ! 
And  give  us  leave  thee  here  thus  to  lament ; 
Not  thee  that  doeft  thy  heavens  joy  inherit, 
But  our  owne  felves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent.p 

Thus  do  we  weep  and  waile,  and  wear  our  eies,        95 

Mourning  in  others  our  owne  miferies. 


WHICH  when  me  ended  had,  another  fwaine 
Of  gentle  wit  and  daintie  fweet  device, 
Whom  Aftrophel  full  deare  did  entertaine 
Whileft  here  he  liv'd,  and  held  in  patting  price, 

P  that  here  in  dole  are  drentJ\     Drenched  or  drowned:  fee  vol.  iii. 
p.  420,  &c.     C. 
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Hight  Theftylis,  began  his  mournfull  tourne  :  5 

And  made  the  Mufes  in  his  fong  to  mourne. 

And  after  him  full  many  other  moe, 

As  everie  one  in  order  lov'd  him  beft, 

Gan  dight  themfelves  t'  exprefle  their  inward  woe 

With  dolefull  lays,  unto  the  time  addreft  :  10 

The  which  I  here  in  order  will  rehearfe, 

As  fitteft  flowres  to  deck  his  mournfull  hearfe. 
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OME  forth,  ye  Nymphes,  come  forth  ! 

forfake  your  watry  bowres, 
Forfake  your  mofTy  caves,  and  help  me 

to  lament : 

Help  me  to  tune  my  dolefull  notes  to 
gurgling  found 
Of  Liffies  tumbling  ftreames :  Come,  let  fait  teares  of 

ours, 

Mix  with  his  waters  freih.     O  come  !  let  one  confent    5 
Joyne  us  to  mourne  with  wailfull  plaints  the  deadly  wound 
Which  fatall  clap  hath  made,  decreed  by  higher  powres. 
The  dreery  day  in  which  they  have  from  us  yrent 
The  nobleft  plant  that  might  from  Eaft  to  Weft  be  found. 


a  The  mourning  Mufe  ofTbeftylis.~\  In  1587  the  following  licence, 
among  others,  was  granted  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  John  Wolf, 
printer,  viz.  "  The  mourning  Mufes  of  Lod.  Bryfket  vpon  the  death  of 
the  moft  noble  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  knight  &c."  And,  in  a  manufcript 
copy  of  this  poem,  preferved  in  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  the  following  poem  is  expresfly  given  to  Bryfkett.  Mr.  Warton 
has  fuppofed  it,  but  clearly  without  authority,  to  be  Spenfer's.  See  his 
Obfervations  on  the  "Faer.  Qu."  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Bryfkett,  as  I  have 
mown  in  the  Life  of  the  Poet,  was  Spenfer's  friend.  TODD.  We  may 
probably  conclude  that  Theftylis,  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again," 
was  meant  for  Lod.  Bryfkett.  C. 

V.  G 
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Mourne,  mourn,  great  Phillips  fall,  mourn  we  his  wofull 

end,  10 

Whom  fpitefull  death  hath  pluft  untimely  from  the  tree, 
Whiles  yet  his  yeares  in  flowre  did  promife  worthie  frute. 
Ah  dreadful  Mars !  why  didft  thou  not  thy  knight 

defend  ? 
What  wrathfull  mood,  what  fault  of  ours,  hath  moved 

thee 

Of  fuch  a  mining  light  to  leave  us  deftitute  ?  15 

Tho[u]  with  benigne  afpect  fometime  didft  us  behold, 
Thou  haft  in  Britons  valour  tane  delight  of  old, 
And  with  thy  prefence  oft  vouchfaft  to  attribute 
Fame  and  renowme  to  us  for  glorious  martiall  deeds. 
But  now  thy  ireful  bemes b  have  chill'd  our  harts  with 

cold ;  20 

Thou  haft  eftrang'd  thy  felf,  and  deigneft  not  our  land : 
Farre  off  to  others  now  thy  favour  honour  breeds, 
And  high  difdaine  doth  caufe  thee  fhun our  clime,  (I  feare ;) 
For  hadft  thou  not  bene  wroth,  or  that  time  neare  at  hand, 
Thou  wouldft  have  heard  the  cry  that  wofull  England 

made  ;  45 

Eke  Zelands  piteous  plaints,  and  Hollands  toren  heare,c 
Would  haply  have  appeas'd  thy  divine  angry  mynd : 
Thou  mouldft  have  feen  the  trees  refufe  to  yeeld  their 

made, 

And  wailing  to  let  fall  the  honor  of  their  head ; 
And  birds  in  mournfull  tunes  lamenting  in  their  kinde.  30 
Up  from  his  tombe  the  mightie  Corineus  rofe, 


b  But  now  tby  ireful  bemes.~\  All  old  editions  read  "  their  ireful 
beames,"  but  it  is  a  decided  mifprint,  and  fo  it  has  ufually  been  treated; 
but  if  their  be  amended  to  "  thy,"  it  is  right  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  variation,  which  has  not  always  been  done  in  modern  reprints.  C. 

c  and  Hollands  toren  beare.~\  So  hair  was  fometimes  written  for  the 
rhyme  ;  but  although  here  neceffary  on  that  account,  it  is  printed  haire 
in  the  folio  1 6 1 1  :  "  toren"  was  required  in  order  to  make  the  word  torn 
two  fyllables.  C. 
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Who  curfing  oft  the  fates  that  this  mifhap  had  bred, 
His  hoary  locks  he  tare,  calling  the  heavens  unkinde. 
The  Thames  was  heard  to  roare,  the  Reyne  and  eke  the 

Mofe, 
The  Schald,  the  Danow  <felfe,  this  great  mifchance  did 

rue  35 

With  torment  and  with  grief:  their  fountains  pure  and 

cleere 
Were  troubled,  and  with  fwelling  flouds  declared  their 

woes. 

The  Mufes  comfortles,  the  Nymphs  with  paled  hue, 
The  Silvan  Gods  likewife,  came  running  farre  and  neere, 
And  all  with  teares  bedeawd,  and  eyes  caft  up  on  hie  ;  40 
O  help,  O  help,  ye  Gods !  they  ghaftly  gan  to  crie. 
O !  chaunge  the  cruell  fate  of  this  fo  rare  a  wight, 
And  graunt  that  natures  courfe  may  meafure  out  his  age. 
The  beafts  their  foode  forfooke,  and  trembling  fearfully, 
Each  fought  his  cave  or  den,  this  cry  did  them  fo  fright. 
Out  from  amid  the  waves,  by  ftorme  then  ftirr'd  to  rage, 
This  crie  did  caufe  to  rife  th'  old  father  Ocean  hoare,  47 
Who,  grave  with  eld,  and  full  of  majeftie  in  fight, 
Spake  in  this  wife.      tc  Refrain  (quoth  he)  your  teares 

and  plaints, 
Ceafe  thefe  your  idle  words ;  make  vaine  requefts  no 

more.  50 

No  humble  fpeech,  nor  mone,  may  move  the  fixed  flint 
Of  deftinie  or  death :  Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  frefh,  the  darker!  ikies  with  ftore 
Of  ftarry  lights :  and  though  your  teares  a  hart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought  herein  they  will  pre 
vailed  55 
Whiles  thus  he  faid,  the  noble  knight,  who  gan  to  feele 
His  vitall  force  to  faint,  and  death  with  cruell  dint 
Of  direfull  dart  his  mortall  bodie  to  aflaile, 
With  eyes  lift  up  to  heav'n,  and  courage  franke  as  fteele, 
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With  cheerfull  face,  where  valour  lively  was  expreft,    60 
But  humble  my  nd,  he  faid.    "  O  Lord !  if  ought  this  fraile 
And  earthly  carcafTe  have  thy  fervice  fought  t'  advaunce ; 
If  my  defire  have  bene  ftill  to  relieve  th'  oppreft ; 
If  Juftice  to  maintaine  that  valour  I  have  fpent 
Which  thou  me  gav'ft ;  or  if  henceforth  I  might  ad 
vaunce  65 
Thy  name,  thy  truth,  then  fpare  me  (Lord)  if  thou 

think  beft, 

Forbeare  thefe  unripe  yeares.     But  if  thy  will  be  bent, 
If  that  prefixed  time  be  come  which  thou  haft  fet ; 
Through  pure  and  fervent  faith  I  hope  now  to  be  plaft 
In  th'  everlafting  blis,  which  with  thy  precious  blood    70 
Thou  purchafe  didft  for  us."     With  that  a  figh  he  fet,d 
And  ftraight  a  cloudie  mift  his  fences  overcaft ; 
His  lips  waxt  pale  and  wan,  like  damafke  rofes  bud 
Caft  from  the  ftalke,  or  like  in  field  to  purple  flowre, 
Which  languimeth  being  fhred  by  culter  as  it  paft.       75 
A  trembling  chilly  cold  ran  throgh  their  veines,  which 

were 

With  eies  brimfull  of  teares  to  fee  his  fatall  howre, 
Whofe  bluftring  fighes  at  firft  their  forrow  did  declare ; 
Next,  murmuring  enfude ;  at  laft  they  not  forbeare 
Plaine  outcries,  all  againft  the  heav'ns  that  envioufly    80 
Deprived  us  of  a  fpright  fo  perfect  and  fo  rare. 
The  Sun  his  lightfom  beames  did  fhrowd,  and  hide  his 

face 

For  griefe,  whereby  the  earth  feard  night  eternally : 
The  mountaines  eachwhere  fhooke,  the  rivers  turn'd 

their  ftreames, 

And  th'  aire  gan,  winterlike,  to  rage  and  fret  apace :  85 
And  grifly  ghofts  by  night  were  feene,  and  fierie  gleames, 
Amid  the  clouds  with  claps  of  thunder,  that  did  feeme 

d  With  that  afigb  be  fet. .]     i.  e.  fetched:  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  344 :  A.  S. 
fetian.     C. 
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To  rent  the  fkies,  and  made  both  man  and  beaft  afeard. 
The  birds  of  ill  prefage  this  luckleffe  chance  foretold, 
By  dernfull  noife ; e  and  dogs  with  howling  made  man 

deeme  90 

Some  mifchief  was  at  hand :  for  fuch  they  do  efteeme 
As  tokens  of  mifhap,  and  fo  have  done  of  old. 

Ah !  that  thou  hadft  but  heard  his  lovely  Stella  plaine 
Her  greevous  lofle,  or  feene  her  heavie  mourning  cheere, 
While  me,  with  woe  oppreft,  her  forrowes  did  unfold  !  95 
Her  haire  hung  lofe,  neglect,  about  her  fhoulders  twaine; 
And  from  thofe  two  bright  flarres,  to  him  fometime  fo 

deere 
Her  heart  fent  drops  of  pearle,  which  fell  in  foyfon 

downe f 
Twixt  lilly  and  the  rofe.     She  wroong  her  hands  with 

paine, 

And  piteoufly  gan  fay,  "  My  true  and  faithfull  pheere, 
Alas,  and  woe  is  me  !  why  mould  my  fortune  frowne  101 
On  me  thus  frowardly  to  rob  me  of  my  joy  ? 
What  cruell  envious  hand  hath  taken  thee  away, 
And  with  thee  my  content,  my  comfort,  and  my  ftay  ? 
Thou  onelie  waft  the  eafe  of  trouble  and  annoy,  105 

When  they  did  me  afTaile ;  in  thee  my  hopes  did  reft. 
Alas  !  what  now  is  left  but  grief,  that  night  and  day 
Afflicts  this  wofull  life,  and  with  continuall  rage 
Torments  ten  thoufand  waies  my  miferable  breft  ?      ^ 
O  greedie  envious  heav'n  !  what  needed  thee  to  have  no 
Enricht  with  fuch  a  Jewell  this  unhappie  age, 
To  take  it  back  againe  fo  foone  ?     Alas !  when  mall 


e  By  dernfull  noife.'}  "  Dernfull"  is  difmal  or  melancholy,  from  dern, 
A.  S.  dyrran,  occultare.  Richardfon  has  "  dernfull,"  but  gives  no  ex 
ample  of  its  ufe.  See  F.  Q^vol.  ii.  p.  342,  &c.  C. 

f  which  fell  in  foyfon  downe. ~\  "  Foyfon"  always  means  abundance, 
plenty;  but  the  etymology  is  difputed,  whether  from  the  Lat.  fujio,  or 
from  the  Dutch  fafen.  C. 
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Mine  eies  fee  ought  that  may  content  them,  fince  thy 

grave 

My  onely  treafure  hides,  the  joyes  of  my  poore  heart  ? 
As  here  with  thee  on  earth  I  liv'd,  even  fo  equall        1 1 5 
Me  thinkes  it  were  with  thee  in  heav'n  I  did  abide : 
And  as  our  troubles  all  we  here  on  earth  did  part, 
So  reafon  would  that  there  of  thy  moft  happie  ftate 
I  had  my  mare.     Alas  !  if  thou  my  truftie  guide 
Were  wont  to  be,  how  canft  thou  leave  me  thus  alone 
In  darknefle  and  aftray  ;  weake,  wearie,  defolate,         iai 
Plung'd  in  a  world  of  woe,  refufing  for  to  take 
Me  with  thee  to  the  place  of  reft  where  thou  art  gone  ?" 
This  faid,  me  held  her  peace,  for  forrow  tide  her  toong ; 
And,  infteed  of  more  words,  feemd  that  her  eies  a  lake   125 
Of  teares  had  bene,  they  flow'd  fo  plenteoufly  therefro ; 
And  with  her  fobs  and  fighs  th'  aire  round  about  her 

roong. 

If  Venus,  when  me  waild  her  deare  Adonis  flaine, 
Ought  moov'd  in  thy  fiers  hart  compaffion  of  her  woe, 
His  noble  fifters  plaints,  her  fighes  and  teares  emong,  130 
Would  fure  have  made  thee  milde,  and  inly  rue  her  paine : 
Aurora  halfe  fo  faire  her  felfe  did  never  mow, 
When  from  old  Tithons  bed  mee  weeping  did  arife. 
The  blinded  archer-boy,  like  larke  in  fhowre  of  raine, 
Sat  bathing  of  his  wings,  and  glad  the  time  did  fpend  135 
Under  thofe  criftall  drops  which  fell  from  her  faire  eies ; 
And  at  their  brighteft  beames  himproyndin  lovely  wife  :B 
Yet  forie  for  her  grief,  which  he  could  not  amend, 
The  gentle  boy  gan  wipe  her  eies,  and  clear  thofe  lights, 
Thofe  lights  through  which  his  glory  and  his  conquefts 

mine.  140 

s  him  proynd  in  lovely  wife.~\  "  Proynd"  is  the  old  form  of  pruned, 
and  was  pretty  conftantly  ufed  anterior  to  the  time  of  Spenfer  :  he,  how 
ever,  has  prune  (F.  Q^  vol.  iii.  p.  138),  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
a  bird  fetting  ftraight  her  "  disfigured  feathers."  Tyrwhitt  derives 
"  proine  "  and  prune  from  the  Fr.  provigner :  fee  alfo  p.  92, 1.  24.  C. 
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The  Graces  tuckt  her  hair,  which  hung,  like  threds  of 

gold, 

Along  her  y  vorie  breft,  the  treafure  of  delights. 
All  things  with  her  to  weep,  it  feemed,  did  encline, 
The  trees,  the  hills,  the  dales,  the  caves,  the  ftones  fo 

cold. 
The  aire  did  help  them  mourne,  with  dark  clouds,  raine, 

and  mift,  14.5 

Forbearing  many  a  day  to  cleare  it  felfe  againe ; 
Which  made  them  eftfoones  feare  the  daies  of  Pirrha 

{hold 

Of  creatures  fpoile  the  earth,  their  fatall  threds  untwift : 
For  Phoebus  gladfome  raies  were  wifhed  for  in  vaine, 
And  with  her  quivering  light  Latonas  daughter  faire,  150 
And  Charles-waine  eke  refus'd  to  be  the  fhipmans  guide. 
On  Neptune  warre  was  made  by  Aeolus  and  his  traine, 
Who,  letting  loofe  the  winds,  toft  and  tormented  th'  aire, 
So  that  on  ev'ry  coaft  men  fhipwrack  did  abide, 
Or  elfe  were  fwallowed  up  in  open  fea  with  waves,       155 
And  fuch  as  came  to  fhoare  were  beaten  with  defpaire. 
The  Medwaies  filver  ftreames,  that  wont  fo  ftill  to  flide, 
Were  troubled  now  and  wrothe ;  whofe  hidden  hollow 

caves, 

Along  his  banks,  with  fog  then  fhrowded  from  man's  eye, 
Ay  Phillip  did  refownd  ;  aie  Phillip  !  they  did  crie.  160 
His  Nimphs  were  feen  no  more  (thogh  cuftom  ftil  it 

craves) 

With  haire  fpred  to  the  wynd  themfelves  to  bath  or  fport, 
Or  with  the  hooke  or  net,  barefooted,  wantonly, 
The  pleafant  daintie  fifh  to  entangle  or  deceive. 
The  fhepheards  left  their  wonted  places  of  refort,         165 
Their  bagpipes  now  were  ftill ;  their  loving  mery  Jayes 
Were  quite  forgot :  and  now  their  flocks  men  might 

perceive 
To  wander  and  to  ftraie,  all  carelefly  neglect. 
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And,  in  the  ftead  of  mirth  and  pleafure,  nights  and  dayes 
Nought  els  was  to  be  heard  but  woes,  complaints,  and 
mone.  170 

But  thou  (O  blefled  foule !)  doeft  haply  not  refpect 
Thefe  teares  we  mead,  though  full  of  loving  pure  affect, 
Having  affixt  thine  eyes  on  that  moft  glorious  throne, 
Where  full  of  majeftie  the  high  Creator  reignes  ; 
In  whofe  bright  mining  face  thy  joyes  are  all  complete, 
Whofe  love  kindles  thy  fpright ;  where,  happie  alwaies 

one,  176 

Thou  liv'ft  in  blis  that  earthly  paflion  never  ftaines; 
Where  from  the  pureft  fpring  the  facred  Nectar  fweete 
Is  thy  continuall  drinke ;  where  thou  doeft  gather  now 
Of  well  emploied  life  th'  ineftimable  gaines.  180 

There  Venus  on  thee  fmiles,  Apollo  gives  thee  place, 
And  Mars  in  reverent  wife  doth  to  thy  vertue  bow, 
And  decks  his  fiery  fphere  to  do  thee  honour  moft. 
In  higheft  part  whereof,  thy  valour  for  to  grace, 
A  chaire  of  gold  he  fetts  to  thee,  and  there  doth  tell   185 
Thy  noble  acts  arew  ;h  whereby  even  they  that  boaft 
Themfelves  of  auncient  fame,  as  Pirrhus,  Hanniball, 
Scipio,  and  Casfar,  with  the  reft  that  did  excell 
In  martiall  prowefTe,  high  thy  glorie  do  admire. 

All  haile,  therefore,  O  worthie  Phillip  immortall !  190 
The  flowre  of  Sydneyes  race,  the  honour  of  thy  name ! 
Whofe  worthie  praife  to  fing  my  Mufes  not  afpire, 
But  forrowfull  and  fad  thefe  teares  to  let  thee  fall ; 
Yet  wifh  their  verfes  might  fo  farre  and  wide  thy  fame 
Extend,  that  envies  rage,  nor  time,  might  end  the  fame. 

h   Thy  noble  afts  arew.']     On  a  row,  or  one  after  tbe  other:  fee  vol. 
ii.  p.  450 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  380,  &c.     C. 


A  PASTOR  ALL  AEGLOGUEa 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PHILLIP  SIDNEY, 
KNIGHT,  ETC. 

LYCON.     COLIN. b 

OLIN,  well  fits  thy  fad  cheare  this  fad 

ftownd, 
This  wofull  ftownd,  wherein  all  things 

complaine 

This  great  mifhap,  this  greevous  lofle  of 
owres. 
Hear'ft  thou  the  Orown  ?  how  with  hollow  fownd 


a  A  paftorall  Aegloguet  &c.]  The  fignature  to  this  poem  is  L.  B., 
that  is,  Lodowick  Bryfkett.  Mr.  Warton's  conjecture,  that  Lord 
Brooke  might  be  the  perfon  defigned  by  thofe  initials,  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  fupported.  Mr.  Warton,  however,  concedes  that  L.  B.  may  fignify 
the  author's  name,  as  in  the  poem  we  have  neither  the  perfpicuity  nor 
the  harmony  of  Spenfer.  TODD.  It  does  not  feem  likely  that  Lod. 
Bryfkett  would  write  or  Spenfer  print  two  poems  by  the  fame  man  on 
the  fame  fubjecl:;  but  we  cannot  plaufibly  aflign  the  initials  L.  B.  to 
any  other  poet  of  that  period.  Ritfon  does  not  mention  this  "  Paftoral 
Eclogue"  as  by  Bryfkett,  though  he  gives  him  "The  Mourning  Mufe 
of  Theftylis."  It  muft  be  admitted  that  this  Eclogue  is  much  in  the  ftyle 
and  drain  of  the  preceding  poem.  C. 

b  Lycon.  Co!in.~\  Lycon  is  the  writer,  and  Colin,  as  ufual,  Spe"n- 
fer.  Lod.  Bryfkett,  in  his  profe  "  Difcourfe  of  Civil  Life,"  not  printed 
till  1 606,  made  Spenfer  one  of  the  perfons  holding  the  Dialogue.  We 
mall  fee  hereafter  that  Spenfer  efpecially  names  Bryfkett  in  one  of  his 
Sonnets,  which  mentions  "the  Fairy  Queen."  C. 
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He  flides  away,  and  murmuring  doth  plaine,  5 

And  feemes  to  fay  unto  the  fading  flowres, 

Along  his  bankes,  unto  the  bared  trees, 

Phillifides  is  dead.     Up,  jolly  fwaine, 

Thou  that  with  {kill  canft  tune  a  dolefull  lay, 

Help  him  to  mourn.    My  hart  with  grief  doth  freefe,  10 

Hoarfe  is  my  voice  with  crying,  elfe  a  part 

Sure  would  I  beare,  though  rude :  But,  as  I  may, 

With  fobs  and  fighes  I  fecond  will  thy  fong, 

And  fo  exprefle  the  forrowes  of  my  hart. 

COLIN.  Ah  Lycon,  Lycon !  what  need  {kill,  to  teach 
A  grieved  mynd  powre  forth  his  plaints  ?  how  long      16 
Hath  the  pore  Turtle  gon  to  fchool  (weeneft  thou) 
To  learne  to  mourne  her  loft  make  ?     No,  no  ;  each 
Creature  by  nature  can  tell  how  to  waile. 
Seeft  not  thefe  flocks,  how  fad  they  wander  now  ?         20 
Seemeth  their  leaders  bell  their  bleating  tunes 
In  dolefull  found.     Like  him,  not  one  doth  faile 
With  hanging  head  to  {hew  a  heavie  cheere : 
What  bird  (I  pray  thee)  haft  thou  feen,  that  prunes 
Himfelfe  of  late  ?  did  any  cheerfull  note  25 

Come  to  thine  eares,  or  gladfome  fight  appeare 
Unto  thine  eies,  fince  that  fame  fatall  howre  ? 
Hath  not  the  aire  put  on  his  mourning  coat, 
And  teftified  his  grief  with  flowing  teares  ? 
Sith,  then,  it  feemeth  each  thing  to  his  powre  30 

Doth  us  invite  to  make  a  fad  confort, 
Come,  let  us  joyne  our  mournfull  fong  with  theirs. 
Griefe  will  endite,  and  forrow  will  enforce 
Thy  voice,  and  eccho  will  our  words  report. 

LYCON.  Though  my  rude  rymes  ill  with  thy  verfes 

frame,  35 

That  others  farre  excell,  yet  will  I  force 
My  felfe  to  anfwere  thee  the  beft  I  can, 
And  honor  my  bafe  words  with  his  high  name. 
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But  if  my  plaints  annoy  thee  where  thou  fit 

In  fecret  fhade  or  cave,  vouchsafe  (O  Pan)  4o 

To  pardon  me,  and  here  this  fad  conftraint 

With  patience  while  I  fing,  and  pittie  it. 

And  eke,  ye  rurall  Mufes,  that  do  dwell 

In  thefe  wilde  woods,  if  ever  piteous  plaint 

We  did  endite,  or  taught  a  wofull  minde  45 

With  words  of  pure  affect  his  griefe  to  tell, 

Inftruct  me  now.     Now,  Colin,  then,  goe  on, 

And  I  will  follow  thee,  though  farre  behinde. 

COLIN.  Phillifides  is  dead.     O  harmfull  death  ! 
O  deadly  harme  !     Unhappie  Albion,  50 

When  malt  thou  fee,  emong  thy  fhepheards  all, 
Any  fo  fage,  fo  perfect  ?     Whom  uneath 
Envie  could  touch  for  vertuous  life  and  {kill ; 
Curteous,  valiant,  and  liberall. 

Behold  the  facred  Pales,  where,  with  haire  55 

Untruft,  me  fitts  in  fhade  of  yonder  hill. 
And  her  faire  face,  bent  fadly  downe,  doth  fend 
A  floud  of  teares  to  bathe  the  earth  ;  and  there 
Doth  call  the  heav'ns  defpightfull,  envious : 
Cruell  his  fate,  that  made  fo  fhort  an  end  60 

Of  that  fame  life,  well  worthie  to  have  bene 
Prolongd  with  many  yeares,  happie  and  famous. 
The  Nymphs  and  Oreades  her  round  about 
Do  fit  lamenting  on  the  graflie  grene ; 
And  with  mrill  cries,  beating  their  whiter!  brefts,          65 
Accufe  the  direfull  dart  that  death  fent  out 
To  give  the  fatall  ftroke.     The  ftarres  they  blame, 
That  deafe  or  carelefTe  feeme  at  their  requeft. 
The  pleafant  fhade  of  ftately  groves  they  mun ; 
They  leave  their  criftall  fprings,  where  they  wont  frame 
Sweet  bowres  of  Myrtel  twigs  and  Lawrel  faire,  71 

To  fport  themfelves  free  from  the  fcorching  Sun, 
And  now  the  hollow  caves,  where  horror  darke 
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Doth  dwell,  whence  banifht  is  the  gladfome  aire, 
They  feeke  ;  and  there  in  mourning  fpend  their  time   75 
With  wailfull  tunes,  whiles  wolves  do  howle  and  barke, 
And  feem  to  beare  a  bourdon0  to  their  plaint. 

LYCON.  Phillifides  is  dead.  O  dolefull  ryme  ! 
Why  mould  my  toong  exprefle  thee  ?  who  is  left 
Now  to  uphold  thy  hopes,  when  they  do  faint,  80 

Lycon  unfortunate  ?     What  fpitefull  fate, 
What  luckleffe  deftinie,  hath  thee  bereft 
Of  thy  chief  comfort ;  of  thy  onely  ftay  ? 
Where  is  become  thy  wonted  happie  ftate, 
(Alas  !)  wherein  through  many  a  hill  and  dale,  85 

Through  pleafant  woods,  and  many  an  unknowne  way, 
Along  the  bankes  of  many  filver  ftreames, 
Thou  with  him  yodeft  ?d  and  with  him  didfl  fcale 
The  craggie  rocks  of  th'  Alpes  and  Appenine, 
Still  with  the  Mufes  fporting,  while  thofe  beames          90 
Of  vertue  kindled  in  his  noble  breft, 
Which  after  did  fo  glorioufly  forth  mine. 
But  (woe  is  me !)  they  now  yquenched  are 
All  fuddeinly,  and  death  hath  them  oppreft. 
Loe  !  father  Neptune,  with  fad  countenance,  95 

How  he  fitts  mourning  on  the  ftrond  now  bare, 
Yonder,  where  th'  Ocean  with  his  rolling  waves 

c  And  feem  to  beare  a  bourdon.~\  "  Bourdon"  is  an  old  form  of  bur 
den,  and  Chaucer  alfo  fpells  it  burdon :  it  means  the  weight,  or  conti 
nuation  of  a  fong  which  has  been  given  by  another  perfon.  It  is  fome- 
times  written  and  printed  burthen  ;  but  it  may  be  a  word  derived  from 
the  found,  and  Tyrwhitt  ftates  that  it  is  "  a  humming  noife ;  the  bafs 
in  mulic."  In  this  place,  in  the  410.,  it  is  fpelt  "  bourdon,"  but  in  the 
folio  it  is  burden.  Richardfon  in  his  Dift.  attributes  this  poem  to 
Spenfer,  and  not  to  L.  Bryfkett,  to  whom,  on  the  whole,  it  muft  be 
affigned.  C. 

d  Thou  with  him  yodeft. ]  "  Yodeft  "is  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  paft 
tenfe  ofyode,  to  go :  "  thou  with  him  went  eft?  Spenfer  has  the  verb 
in  various  forms,  (vol.  i.  p.  107 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.)  and  "  yode"  is  only 
gode  or  go-ed,  the  g  having  been  changed  to  y,  or  the  y  to  g.  Hence 
we  learn,  perhaps,  that  Bryfkett  had  travelled  with  Sidney  in  Italy.  C. 
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The  white  feete  wafheth  (wailing  this  mifchance) 

Of  Dover  cliffes.     His  facred  fkirt  about 

The  fea-gods  all  are  fet ;  from  their  moift  caves  100 

All  for  his  comfort  gathered  there  they  be : 

The  Thamis  rich,  the  Humber  rough  and  ftout, 

The  fruitfull  Severne,  with  the  reft,  are  come 

To  helpe  their  Lord  to  mourne,  and  eke  to  fee 

The  dolefull  fight,  and  fad  pomp  funerall,  105 

Of  the  dead  corps  pafling  through  his  kingdome. 

And  all  their  heads,  with  Cypres  gyrlonds  crown'd, 

With  wofull  fhrikes  falute  him,  great  and  fmall : 

Eke  wailfull  Eccho,  forgetting  her  deare 

NarcifTus,  their  laft  accents  doth  refownd.  no 

COLIN.  Phillifides  is  dead.     O  lucklefle  age  ! 
O  widow  world  !  O  brookes  and  fountains  cleere  ! 
O  hills,  O  dales,  O  woods !  that  oft  have  rong 
With  his  fweet  caroling,  which  could  aflwage 
The  fierceft  wrath  of  Tygre  or  of  Beare.  115 

Ye  Silvans,  Fawnes,  and  Satyres,  that  emong 
Thefe  thickets  oft  have  daunft  after  his  pipe ; 
Ye  Nymphs  and  Nayades  with  golden  heare, 
That  oft  have  left  your  pureft  criftall  fprings 
To  harken  to  his  layes,  that  coulden  wipe  120 

Away  all  griefe  and  forrow  from  your  harts, 
Alas  !  who  now  is  left  that  like  him  fings  ? 
When  mall  you  heare  againe  like  harmonic? 
So  fweet  a  fownd  who  to  you  now  imparts  ? 
Loe  !  where  engraved  by  his  hand  yet  lives  125 

The  name  of  Stella  in  yonder  bay  tree. 
Happie  name  !  happie  tree !  faire  may  you  grow, 
And  fpred  your  facred  branch,  which  honor  gives 
To  famous  Emperours,  and  Poets  crowne. 
Unhappie  flock,  that  wander  fcattred  now,  130 

What  marvell  if  through  grief  ye  woxen  leane, 
Forfake  your  food,  and  hang  your  heads  adowne, 
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For  fuch  a  fhepheard  never  fhall  you  guide, 
Whofe  parting  hath  of  weale  bereft  you  cleane. 

LYCON.  Phillifides  is  dead.     O  happie  fprite,  135 

That  now  in  heav'n  with  blefled  foules  doeft  bide  ! 
Looke  down  a  while  from  where  thou  fitft  above, 
And  fee  how  bufie  fhepheards  be  to  endite 
Sad  fongs  of  grief,  their  forrowes  to  declare, 
And  gratefull  memory  of  their  kynd  love.  140 

Behold  my  felfe,  with  Colin,  gentle  fwaine, 
(Whofe  lerned  Mufe  thou  cherimt  moft  whyleare,) 
Where  we,  thy  name  recording,  feeke  to  eafe 
The  inward  torment,  and  tormenting  paine, 
That  thy  departure  to  us  both  hath  bred,  145 

Ne  can  each  others  forrow  yet  appeafe. 
Behold  the  fountains,  now  left  defolate, 
And  withred  graffe  with  Cypres  boughes  befpred  ;e 
Behold  thefe  floures  which  on  thy  grave  we  ftrew ; 
Which,  faded,  mew  the  giver's  faded  ftate,  150 

(Though  eke  they  fhew  their  fervent  zeale  and  pure) 
Whofe  only  comfort  on  thy  welfare  grew. 
Whofe  praiers  importune  fhall  the  heav'ns  for  ay, 
That  to  thy  afhes  reft  they  may  aflure : 
That  learnedft  fhepheards  honor  may  thy  name  155 

With  yeerly  praifes,  and  the  Nymphs  alway 
Thy  tomb  may  deck  with  frefh  and  fweeteft  flowres ; 
And  that  for  ever  may  endure  thy  fame. 

COLIN.  The  Sun  (lo !)  haftned  hath  his  face  to  fteep 
In  weftern  waves  ;  and  th'  aire  with  ftormy  fhowres     160 
Warnes  us  to  drive  homewards  our  filly  fheep  : 
Lycon,  lett's  rife,  and  take  of  them  good  keep. 

Virtute  Jumma :  cat  era  for  tuna. 
L.  B. 

e  with  Cypres  boughes  befpred.~\  Todd  printed  "  befpred"  as  if  it 
were  two  words — befpred:  fuch  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  of  the  old  co 
pies  ;  but  ftill  the  point  would  hardly  be  worth  noticing  if  it  had  not 
mifled  all  fubfequent  editors.  C. 
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PASSION,  FOR  HIS  ASTROPHILL. 


Written  upon  the  death  of  the  right  Honourable  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
Knight,  Lord  governour  of  Flujhing. 

S  then,  no  winde  at  all  there  blew, 
No  fwelling  cloude  accloid  the  aire ; 
The  fkie,  like  glaffe  of  watchet  hew,b 
Reflected  Phoebus  golden  haire ; 

The  garnifht  tree  no  pendant  ftird,      5 
No  voice  was  heard  of  anie  bird. 

a  An  Elegie,  Sec.]  This  poem  was  written  by  Matthew  Roydon,  as 
we  are  informed  in  Nam's  Preface  to  Greene's  "Arcadia,"  and  in 
"  Engl.  Parnaflus."  "  The  Phoenix  Neft,  fet  foorth  by  R.  S.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Gentleman,"  410.  1593,  commences  alfo  with  "An  Elegie, 
or  friends  paflion,  for  his  Aftrophill,"  &c.  TODD.  Todd  refers  to 
"Nam's  Preface  to  Greene's  Arcadia,"  but  it  was  originally  called 
Greene's  "  Menaphon,"  in  1587,  and  until  the  title  was  altered  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popularity  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia."  Nam's  words  re- 
fpeftingRoydon  are  thefe  :  "  He  hath  mewed  himfelfe  fingular  in  the  im 
mortal  epitaph  of  his  beloved  Aftrophell,  befides  many  other  abfolute 
comicke  inventions."  Thefe  "  comic  inventions"  have  not  furvived ; 
and,  excepting  two  commendatory  fonnets,  nothing  more  by  Roy  don  is 
known.  He  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  importance  in  1594  and  1595,  that 
Chapman  dedicated  two  of  his  productions  to  him.  HowRoydon  fell 
into  poverty  afterwards  we  cannot  afcertain ;  but  Edward  Alleyn,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  enters  in  his  Diary  twice,  that  he  had  re 
lieved  Matthew  Roydon  by  giving  him  6d.  and  %d.  in  1622.  "  Me 
moirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  publiihed  by  the  Shakefpeare  Society  in 
1841,  p.  155.  C. 

b  Tbejkie,  like  glaffe  of  watchet  hew.]     "  Watchet"  was  light  blue; 
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There  might  you  fee  the  burly  Beare, 

The  Lion  king,  the  Elephant ; 

The  maiden  Unicorne  was  there, 

So  was  A6teons  horned  plant,  10 

And  what  of  wilde  or  tame  are  found 
Were  coucht  in  order  on  the  ground. 

Alcides  fpeckled  poplar  tree, 
The  palme  that  Monarchs  do  obtaine, 
With  love-juice  ftaind  the  mulberie,  15 

The  fruit  that  dewes  the  Poets  braine ; 
And  Phillis  philbert  there  away, 
Comparde  with  mirtle  and  the  bay. 

The  tree  that  coffins  doth  adorne, 

With  ftately  height  threatning  the  fkie  ;  20 

And,  for  the  bed  of  Love  forlorne, 

The  blacke  and  dolefull  Ebonie  ; 

All  in  a  circle  compaft  were, 

Like  to  an  Ampitheater. 

Upon  the  branches  of  thofe  trees  25 

The  airie  winged  people  fat, 

Diftinguimed  in  od  degrees, 

One  fort  is  this,  another  that, 

Here  Philomell,  that  knowes  full  well 

What  force  and  wit  in  love  doth  dwell.  30 

The  fkiebred  Egle,  roiall  bird, 
Percht  there  upon  an  oke  above ; 

but,  inafmuch  as  "  grafs"  is  never  blue,  we  muft  read  "  glafTe"  for 
grafs.  We  are  fupported  in  this  emendation  by -the  copy  of  the  "  Elegie," 
printed  in  "The  Phoenix  Neft,"  1593,  where,  however,  it  is  anony 
mous  :  there  "  glafle"  is  fubftituted  for  graffe.  In  "  The  Two  Gent, 
of  Verona,"  A.  iv.  Sc.  4,  it  feems  that  glafs  has  there  been  mifprinted 
for  "grafs."  C. 
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The  Turtle  by  him  never  ftird, 
Example  of  immortall  love. 

The  fwan  that  fings  about  to  dy,  35 

Leaving  Meander,  ftood  thereby. 

And  that  which  was  of  woonder  moft, 

The  Phoenix  left  fweet  Arabic ; 

And,  on  a  Casdar  in  this  coaft, 

Built  up  her  tombe  of  fpicerie,  4° 

As  I  conjecture,  by  the  fame 

Preparde  to  take  her  dying  flame. 

In  midft  and  center  of  this  plot, 

I  faw  one  groveling  on  the  grafle : 

A  man  or  ftone,  I  knew  not  that ;  45 

No  ftone ;  of  man  the  figure  was, 
And  yet  I  could  not  count  him  one, 
More  than  the  image  made  of  ftone. 

At  length  I  might  perceive  him  reare 

His  bodie  on  his  elbow  end :  50 

Earthly  and  pale  with  ghaftly  cheare, 

Upon  his  knees  he  upward  tend, 

Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  ftound, 

To  be  afcending  out  the  ground. 

A  grievous  figh  forthwith  he  throwes,  55 

As  might  have  torne  the  vitall  firings ; 

Then  down  his  cheeks  the  teares  fo  flows, 

As  doth  the  ftreame  of  many  fprings. 
So  thunder  rends  the  cloud  in  twaine, 
And  makes  a  pafTage  for  the  raine.  60 

Incontinent,  with  trembling  found 
He  wofully  gan  to  complaine ; 
v.  H 
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Such  were  the  accents  as  might  wound, 
And  teare  a  diamond  rocke  in  twaine : 

After  his  throbs  did  fomewhat  ftay,  65 

Thus  heavily  he  gan  to  fay. 

O  funne !  (faid  he,  feeing  the  funne) c 

On  wretched  me  why  doft  thou  mine, 

My  ftar  is  falne,  my  comfort  done, 

Out  is  the  apple  of  my  eine  ;  70 

Shine  upon  thofe  poflefTe  delight, 

And  let  me  live  in  endlefle  night.d 

O  griefe  !  that  lieft  upon  my  foule 

As  heavie  as  a  mount  of  lead, 

The  remnant  of  my  life  controll ;  75 

Confort  me  quickly  with  the  dead : 

Halfe  of  this  hart,  this  fprite,  and  will, 

Di'de  in  the  breft  of  Aftrophill. 

And  you,  compaffionate  of  my  wo, 

Gentle  birds,  beafts,  and  fhadie  trees,  80 

I  am  aflurde  ye  long  to  kno 

What  be  the  forrowes  me  agreev's ; 
Liften  ye  then  to  that  infu'th, 
And  heare  a  tale  of  teares  and  ruthe. 

You  knew, — who  knew  not  Aftrophill  ?  85 

(That  I  ihould  live  to  fay  I  knew, 

c  O  funne!  (faid  be,  feeing  the  funne).']  The  parenthefis  in  the  old 
impreffion  only  includes  "faid  he,"  but  "feeing  the  funne"  muft  alfo  be 
long  to  it :  it  is  no  part  of  the  man's  fpeech  :  this  change  is  from  the 
copy  in  c  The  Phoenix  Neft,"  1593.  Some  editors,  following  the 
folio  161 1,  have  left  out  the  parenthefis  altogether.  C. 

d  And  let  me  live  in  endlejfe  night.]  Todd  reprinted  "  in  endlefle 
might"  from  the  410.  1595,  which  is  nonlenfe;  whereas  in  "  The 
Phoenix  Neft,"  and  in  every  other  old  authority,  might  is  amended  to 
"  night."  C. 
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And  have  not  in  poflerTion  ftill !) 

Things  knowne  permit  me  to  renew 
Of  him  :  you  know  his  merit  fuch, 
I  cannot  fay,  you  heare,  too  much.  90 

Within  thefe  woods  of  Arcadie 

He  chiefe  delight  and  pleafure  tooke ; 

And  on  the  mountaine  Parthenie, 

Upon  the  chryflall  liquid  brooke, 

The  Mufes  met  him  ev'ry  day,  95 

That  taught  him  fing,  to  write,  and  fay. 

When  he  defcended  downe  to  the  mount, 

His  perfonage  feemed  moft  divine, 

A  thoufand  graces  one  might  count, 

Upon  his  lovely  cheerfull  eine ;  100 

To  heare  him  fpeake  and  fweetly  fmile, 

You  were  in  Paradife  the  while. 

A  fweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 

A  full  aflurance  given  by  lookes, 

Continuall  comfort  in  a  face,  105 

The  lineaments  of  Gofpell  bookes, 
I  trowe,  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whofe  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eie. 

Was  never  eie  did  fee  that  face,6 

Was  never  eare  did  heare  that  tong,  no 

Was  never  minde  did  minde  his  grace, 

That  ever  thought  the  travell  long  ; 
But  eies,  and  eares,  and  ev'ry  thought, 
Were  with  his  fweete  perfections  caught. 

•  Was  never  eie  did  fee  that  face. ~\  So  "  The  Phoenix  Neft,"  and  the 
folio  161 1  ;  but  the 410.  1595  reads,  "  Was  ever  eie,"  &c.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  which  is  right.  C. 
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O  God  !  that  fuch  a  worthy  man,  n5 

In  whom  fo  rare  defarts  did  raigne, 

Defired  thus,  muft  leave  us  than, 

And  we  to  wim  for  him  in  vaine. 

O !  could  the  ftars,  that  bred  that  wit, 

In  force  no  longer  fixed  fit  ?  120 

Then,  being  fild  with  learned  dew, 
The  Mufes  willed  him  to  love  : 
That  inftrument  can  aptly  mew, 
How  finely  our  conceits  will  move ; 

As  Bacchus  opes  diflembled  harts,  125 

So  Love  fets  out  our  better  parts/ 

Stella,  a  Nymph  within  this  wood, 

Moft  rare  and  rich  of  heavenly  blis, 

The  higheft  in  his  fancie  ftood, 

And  me  could  well  demerite  this :  130 

Tis  likely  they  acquainted  foone ; 

He  was  a  Sun,  and  me  a  Moone. 

Our  Aftrophill  did  Stella  love : 

O  Stella !  vaunt  of  Aftrophill, 

Albeit  thy  graces  gods  may  move,  135 

Where  wilt  thou  finde  an  Aftrophill  ? 

The  rofe  and  lillie  have  their  prime, 

And  fo  hath  beautie  but  a  time. 

Although  thy  beautie  do  exceed, 

In  common  fight  of  ev'ry  eie,  140 

Yet  in  his  Poefies  when  we  reede, 

It  is  apparant  more  thereby, 

f  So  Love  fets  out  our  better  parts.]  This  couplet  is  quoted  in 
"  England's  Parnaffus,"  1 600,  p.  1 80,  where  it  is  properly  affigned  to 
"M.  Roydon."  C. 
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He  that  hath  love,  and  judgement  too, 
Sees  more  than  any  other  doo. 

Then,  Aftrophill  hath  honord  thee  ;  145 

For  when  thy  bodie  is  extinct, 
Thy  graces  mall  eternall  be, 
And  live  by  virtue  of  his  inke ; 

For  by  his  verfes  he  doth  give 

The  mort  livde  beautie  aye  to  live.  150 

Above  all  others  this  is  hee, 
Which  erft  approoved  in  his  fong, 
That  love  and  honor  might  agree, 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Sweet  faints,  it  is  no  finne  or  blame  155 

To  love  a  man  of  vertuous  name. 

Did  never  love  fo  fweetly  breath 

In  any  mortall  breft  before, 

Did  never  Mufe  infpire  beneath 

A  Poet's  braine  with  finer  ftore  :  160 

He  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit, 

And  beautie  reard  above  her  height. 

Then,  Pallas  afterward  attyrde 

Our  Aftrophill  with  her  device, 

Whom  in  his  armor  heaven  admyrde,  165 

As  of  the  nation  of  the  ikies  ; 

He  fparkled  in  his  armes  afarrs 

As  he  were  dight  with  fierie  ftarrs. 

The  blaze  whereof  when  Mars  beheld, 

(An  envious  eie  doth  fee  afar)  170 

Such  majeftie  (quoth  he)  is  feeld, 

Such  majeftie  my  mart  may  mar ; 
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Perhaps  this  may  a  futer  be, 
To  fet  Mars  by  his  deitie. 

In  this  furmize  he  made  with  fpeede  175 

An  iron  cane,  wherein  he  put 

The  thunder  that  in  cloudes  do  breede ; g 

The  flame  and  bolt  togither  fhut 
With  privie  force  burft  out  againe, 
And  fo  our  Aftrophill  was  flaine.  180 

His  word  (was  flaine  !)  ftraightway  did  move 
And  natures  inward  life  firings  twitch ; 
The  fkie  immediately  above 
Was  dimd  with  hideous  clouds  of  pitch, 

The  wraftling  winds  from  out  the  ground        185 
Fild  all  the  aire  with  ratling  found. 

The  bending  trees  expreft  a  grone, 

And  figh'd  the  forrow  of  his  fall ; 

The  forreft  beads  made  ruthfull  mone, 

The  birds  did  tune  their  mourning  call,  190 

And  Philomell  for  Aftrophill 

Unto  her  notes  annext  a  phill. 

The  Turtle  dove  with  tunes  of  ruthe 

Shewd  feeling  paflion  of  his  death  ; 

Me  thought  fhe  faid,  I  tell  thee  truthe,  195 

Was  never  he  that  drew  in  breath, 
Unto  his  love  more  truftie  found, 
Than  he  for  whom  our  griefs  abound. 

The  fwan,  that  was  in  prefence  heere, 

Began  his  funerall  dirge  to  fing;  aoo 

8  The  thunder  that  in  cloudes  do  breede.~\  So  the  410.  1595  and 
"The  Phoenix  Neil"  1593  ;  but  the  folio  more  correftly  alters  "  do"  to 
dotb.  Perhaps  Roydon  confidered  "  thunder"  plural.  C. 
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Good  things  (quoth  he)  may  fcarce  appeere, 

But  pafle  away  with  fpeedie  wing : 
This  mortall  life  as  death  is  tride, 
And  death  gives  life ;  and  fo  he  di'de. 

The  generall  forrow  that  was  made,  205 

Among  the  creatures  of  kinde,h 
Fired  the  Phoenix  where  me  laide, 
Her  ames  flying  with  the  winde, 

So  as  I  might  with  reafon  fee 

That  fuch  a  Phoenix  nere  mould  bee.  210 

Haply  the  cinders,  driven  about, 
May  breede  an  offspring  neere  that  kinde, 
But  hardly  a  peere  to  that,  I  doubt : 
It  cannot  finke  into  my  minde, 

That  under  branches  ere  can  bee1  215 

Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree. 

The  Egle  markt  with  pearcing  fight 

The  mournful  1  habite  of  the  place, 

And  parted  thence  with  mounting  flight, 

To  fignifie  to  Jove  the  cafe,  220 

What  forrow  nature  doth  fuftaine, 

For  Aftrophill  by  envie  flaine. 

h  Among  the  creatures  of  kinde.'}  "  Creatures"  was  of  old  a  tri- 
fyllable,  and  fo  the  poet  treated  it,  as  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
original  edition,  but  from  "  The  Phoenix  Neft,"  which  agrees  in  the 
text;  the  folio  1611  added  "each" — "the  creatures  of  each  kind;" 
but  quite  needlesfly,  and  we  rejecl:  the  word :  "  the  creatures  of  kind" 
are  the  creatures  of  nature  t  "kind"  being  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
ufed  as  the  fynonyme  of 'nature.  C. 

1  That  under  branches  ere  can  bee.~\  "The  Phoenix  Neft"  1593, 
and  the  folio  161 1,  put  a  hyphen  between  "  under"  and  "  branches" — 
perhaps  rightly ;  but  it  may  be  underftood,  and  it  is  not  found  in  the 
4to.  Variations  of  this  defcription  are  frequent,  and  feem  to  have  been 
often  left  to  the  old  compofitor.  C. 
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And,  while  I  followed  with  mine  eie 

The  flight  the  Egle  upward  tooke, 

All  things  did  vanim  by  and  by,  ^^s 

And  difappeared  from  my  looke ; 

The  trees,  beafts,  birds,  and  grove  was  gone, 
So  was  the  friend  that  made  this  mone. 

This  fpeftacle  had  firmly  wrought, 

A  deepe  companion  in  my  fpright ;  230 

My  molting  hart  ifTude,  me  thought, 

In  ftreames  forth  at  mine  eies  aright : 

And  here  my  pen  is  forft  to  fhrinke, 

My  teares  difcollor  fo  mine  inke.k 


k  My  teares  difcollor  fo  mine  mke.~\  The  verb  is  in  the  fmgular  in 
the  editions  of  1593  and  1595,  but  not  afterwards.  It  was  either  a 
grammatical  blunder  of  the  compofitor,  or  his  ear  brought  the  letter/ 
from  the  word  which  followed  to  the  word  which  preceded.  C. 


AN  EPITAPH   UPON  THE  RIGHT 

HONOURABLE  SIR  PHILLIP  SIDNEY, 

Knight;  Lord  governor  of  Flu jbing? 

O  praife  thy  life,  or  waile  thy  worthie  death, 
And  want  thy  wit,  thy  wit  high,  pure, 

divine, 

Is  far  beyond  the  powre  of  mortall  line, 
Nor  any  one  hath  worth  that  draweth 
breath. 

Yet  rich  in  zeale,  though  poore  in  learnings  lore,  5 

And  friendly  care  obfcurde  in  fecret  breft, 

And  love  that  envie  in  thy  life  fuppreft, 

Thy  deere  life  done,  and  death  hath  doubled  more. 

And  I,  that  in  thy  time  and  living  ftate, 
Did  onely  praife  thy  vertues  in  my  thought, 


10 


a  Lord  governor  of  Flujbing.~]  Such  is  the  title  in  the  edition  of 
1595,  as  well  as  in  "The  Phoenix  Neft,"  two  years  earlier;  and  no 
editor  has  ever  difcovered  who  was  the  author  of  verfes,  which  have 
been  much  difparaged,  but  which  would  doubtlefs  have  been  as  loudly 
praifed  had  it  been  known,  as  the  fact  certainly  is,  that  they  were  writ 
ten  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  We  have  Hated  the  indifputable  evidence 
upon  this  interefting  point  in  our  "Life  of  Spenfer,"  and  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  it  here.  Like  the  preceding  "  Elegy"  by  Lodowick  Bryf- 
kett,  Raleigh's  "  Epitaph,"  and  "Another  of  the  fame,"  which  follows 
it,  firft  appeared  in  "The  Phoenix  Neft"  in  1593;  and  they  were 
appended  to  Spenfer's  "  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  "  two  years 
afterwards.  This  circumftance  has  not  been  noted.  C. 


io6  AN  EPITAPH. 

As  one  that  feeld  the  rifing  fun  hath  fought. 

With  words  and  teares  now  waile  thy  timelefle  fate. 

Drawne  was  thy  race  aright  from  princely  line, 

Nor  lefle  than  fuch  (by  gifts  that  nature  gave, 

The  common  mother  that  all  creatures  have)  15 

Doth  vertue  mew,  and  princely  linage  mine. 

A  king  gave  thee  thy  name :  a  kingly  minde 

That  God  thee  gave ;  who  found  it  now  too  deereb 

For  this  bafe  world,  and  hath  refumde  it  neere, 

To  fit  in  fkies,  and  fort  with  powres  divine.  20 

Kent  thy  birth  daies,  and  Oxford  held  thy  youth ; 
The  heavens  made  haft,  and  ftaid  nor  yeers,  nor  time : 
The  fruits  of  age  grew  ripe  in  thy  firft  prime ; 
Thy  will,  thy  words ;  thy  words  the  feales  of  truth. 

Great  gifts  and  wifedom  rare  imployd  thee  thence,       25 
To  treat  from  kings  with  thofe  more  great  than  kings  ; 
Such  hope  men  had  to  lay  the  higheft  things 
On  thy  wife  youth,  to  be  tranfported  hence. 

Whence  to  marpe  wars  fweet  honor  did  thee  call, 
Thy  countries  love,  religion,  and  thy  friends :  30 

Of  worthy  men  the  marks,  the  lives,  and  ends, 
And  her  defence,  for  whom  we  labor  all. 

There  didft  thou  vanquifh  fhame  and  tedious  age, 
Griefe,  forrow,  ficknes,  and  bafe  fortunes  might : 
Thy  rifing  day  faw  never  wofull  night,  35 

But  paft  with  praife  from  of [f]  this  worldly  ftage.c 

b  who  found  it  now  too  deere.~\  The  reading  in  "  The  Phoenix 
Neft,"  1593*  Teems  preferable,  viz.  "  who  found  it  was  too  deare  :"  it 
is  the  only  variation  that  is  not  merely  literal.  C. 

c  from  of[f]  this  worldly  Jiage.~\     In  "  The  Phoenix  Neft,"  the 
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Back  to  the  campe,  by  thee  that  day  was  brought, 
Firft  thine  owne  death,  and  after  thy  long  fame ; 
Teares  to  the  foldiers,  the  proud  Caftilians  ftiame, 
Vertue  expreft,  and  honor  truly  taught.  40 

What  hath  he  loft  that  fuch  great  grace  hath  woon  ? 
Yoong  yeeres  for  endles  yeeres,  and  hope  unfure 
Of  fortunes  gifts  for  wealth  that  ftill  fhall  dure  : 
Oh,  happie  race  with  fo  great  praifes  run ! 

England  doth  hold  thy  lims  that  bred  the  fame,  45 

Flaunders  thy  valure  where  it  laft  was  tried, 

The  Campe  thy  forrow  where  thy  bodie  died, 

Thy  friends  thy  want ;  the  world  thy  vertues  fame : 

Nations  thy  wit,  our  mindes  lay  up  thy  love ; 
Letters  thy  learning,  thy  lofle  yeeres  long  to  come :     50 
In  worthy  harts  forrow  hath  made  thy  tombe ; 
Thy  foule  and  fpright  enrich  the  heavens  above. 

Thy  liberall  hart  imbalmd  in  gratefull  teares, 
Yoong  fighes,  fweet  fighes,  fage  fighes,  bewaile  thy  fall ; 
Envie  her  fting,  and  Spite  hath  left  her  gall,  55 

Malice  her  felfe  a  mourning  garment  weares. 

That  day  their  Hanniball  died,  our  Scipio  fell, 
Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Petrarch  of  our  time  ! 
Whofe  vertues,  wounded  by  my  worthelefle  rime, 
Let  Angels  fpeake,  and  heaven  thy  praifes  tell.  60 

prepofition  "of"  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  adverb  off.  This,  and  other 
circumftances,  feem  to  mow  that  the  copy,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Supple 
ment  to  "  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again,"  was  printed  from  that  which 
had  come  out  two  years  before.  C. 


io8  AN  EPITAPH. 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME.d 

SILENCE  augmenteth  grief,  writing  encreafeth  rage, 
Staid  are  my  thoughts,  which  lov'd,  and  loft,  the 

wonder  of  our  age, 
Yet  quickned  now  with  fire,  though  dead  with  froft  ere 

now, 

Enrag'de  I  write,  I  know  not  what :  dead,  quick,  I  know 
not  how. 

Hard  harted  mindes  relent,  and  rigors  teares  abound,     5 
And  envie  ftrangely  rues  his  end,  in  whom  no  fault  me 

found ; 
Knowledge  her  light  hath  loft,  valor  hath  flaine  her 

knight ; 
Sidney  is  dead,  dead  is  my  friend,  dead  is  the  worlds 

delight. 

Place  penfive  wailes  his  fall  whofe  prefence  was  her  pride, 
Time  crieth  out,  my  ebbe  is  come  ;  his  life  was  my  fpring 
tide :  10 

Fame  mournes  in  that  me  loft  the  ground  of  her  reports ; 
Ech  living  wight  laments  his  lacke,  and  all  in  fundry  forts. 

He  was  (wo  worth  that  word !)  to  ech  well  thinking  minde 
A  fpotlefle  friend,  a  matchles  man,  whofe  vertue  ever 

minde, 

Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  his  life,  and  that  he  writ,     15 
Higheft  conceits,  longeft  forefights,  and  deepeft  works 

of  wit. 

d  Another  of  the  fame.'}  "Excellently  written  by  a  moft  woorthy 
Gentleman,"  adds  "  The  Phoenix  Neft  ;"  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain  who  he  might  be.  There  are  only  literal  variations,  of  no  im 
portance,  between  the  two  copies.  C. 
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He,  onely  like  himfelfe,  was  fecond  unto  none, 

Whofe  deth  (though  life)  we  rue,  and  wrong,  and  al  in 

vain  do  mone ; 
Their  lofle,  not  him,  waile  they,  that  fill  the  world  with 

cries : 
Death  flue  not  him,  but  he  made  death  his  ladder  to  the 

fkies.  20 

Now  finke  of  forrow  I,  who  live ;  the  more  the  wrong ; 
Who  wifhing  death,  whom  deth  denies,  whofe  thred  is 

al  to  long, 

Who  tied  to  wretched  life,  who  lookes  for  no  reliefe, 
Muft  fpend  my  ever  dying  daies  in  never  ending  griefe. 

Harts  eafe  and  onely  I,  like  parallels,  run  on,e  25 

Whofe  equall  length  keep  equall  bredth,  and  never  meet 

in  one ; 
Yet  for  not  wronging  him,  my  thoughts,  my  forrowes 

cell, 
Shall  not  run  out,  though  leake  they  will,  for  liking  him 

fo  well. 

Farewell  to  you,  my  hopes,  my  wonted  waking  dreames ; 
Farewell,  fometimes  enjoyed  joy ;  eclipfed  are  thy  beames: 
Farewell  felfe  pleaiing  thoughts,  which  quietnes  brings 

foorth ;  31 

And  fare w el  friendfhips  facred  league,  uniting  minds  of 

woorth ! 

And  farewell,  mery  hart,  the  gift  of  guiltlefle  mindes, 
And  all  fports  which  for  lives  reftore  varietie  affignes ; 

e  like  parallels,  run  on.~\  It  is  "  like  parables  run  on"  in  both  the  old 
copies.  We  have,  and  ought  to  have  no  hefitation  in  correfting  this 
obvious  nonfenfe  ;  but  Todd  preferved  it  without  remark,  though  "  pa 
rallels  ''  is  the  word  in  the  folio  1611.  C. 


no  AN  EPITAPH. 

Let  all,  that  fweete  is,  voyd  ;  in  me  no  mirth  may  dwell, 
Philip,  the  caufe  of  all  this  woe,  my  lives  content,  fare 
well  !  36 

Now  rime,  the  fonne  of  rage,  which  art  no  kin  to  {kill, 
And  endles  griefe,  which  deads  my  life,  yet  knowes  not 

how  to  kill, 

Go,  feeke  that  haples  tombe  ;f  which  if  ye  hap  to  finde, 
Salute  the  ftones  that  keep  the  lims  that  held  fo  good  a 

minde.  4.0 

f  Go,  feeke  that  baples  tombe.']     So  "  The  Phcenix  Neft,"  and  the 
folio  161 1 ;  but  elfewhere  it  is  "  Gofeekes"  &c.     C. 


AMORETTI  AND  EPITHALAMION. 

WRITTEN  NOT  LONG  SINCE  BY 
EDMUNDE  SPENSER. 


Printed  for  William  Ponfonby 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFULL 
SIR  ROBART  NEEDHAM,  KNIGHT.3 

SIR,  to  gratulate  your  fafe  return  from  Ireland  I  had 
nothing  fo  readie,  nor  thought  any  thing  fo  meete, 
as  thefe  fweete  conceited  Sonets,  the  deede  of  that  wel- 
deferving  gentleman,  maifter  Edmond  Spenfer :  whofe 
name  fufficiently  warranting  the  worthinefle  of  the  work, 
I  do  more  confidently  prefume  to  publim  it  in  his  ab- 
fence,  under  your  name,  to  whom  (in  my  poore  opinion) 
the  patronage  therof  doth  in  fome  refpectes  properly 
appertaine.  For,  befides  your  judgement  and  delighte  in 
learned  poefie,  this  gentle  Mufe,  for  her  former  perfection 
long  wifhed  for  in  Englande,  nowe  at  the  length  crofting 
the  Seas  in  your  happy  companye  (though  to  your  felfe 
unknowne)  feemeth  to  make  choyfe  of  you,  as  meeteft 
to  give  her  deferved  countenaunce  after  her  retourne : 
entertaine  her  then  (Right  wormipfull)  in  forte  beft  be- 
feeming  your  gentle  minde  and  her  merite,  and  take  in 
worth  my  good  will  herein,  who  feeke  no  more  but  to 
mew  my  felfe  yours  in  all  dutifull  affection. 

W.  P. 


a  Sir  Robart  Needbam,  Knigbt.~]  It  is  fingular  that  this  Dedication, 
figned  with  the  initials  of  the  Publifher,  fhould  never  have  been  printed 
in  modern  times  in  connexion  with  the  Sonnets  to  which  they  relate. 
It  mows,  at  all  events,  that  Spenfer  was  abfent  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Needham  had  himfelf  come  to  England  in  the  fame  fhip  that 
brought  the  poetical  productions.  C. 


G.  W.  SENIOR,b  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 


ARKE  is  the  day,   when  Phcebus  face  is 

Jhrowded, 

And  weaker  fights  may  wander  Joone  aftray ; 
But,  when  they  fee  his  glorious  raies  unclowded, 
With  ft  eddy  fteps  they  keepe  the  perfect  way : 
So,  while  this  Mufe  in  forraine  landes  doth  ft  ay, 
Invention  weepes,  and  pens  are  caft  afide ; 
The  time,  like  night,  depriv'd  of  chearefull  day, 
And  few  do  write,  but  (ah!)  too  Joone  may  Jlide. 
Then,  hie  thee  home,  that  art  our  perfect  guide, 
And  with  thy  wit  iUujlrate  England's  fame, 
Dawnting  thereby  our  neighboures  auncient  pride, 
'That  do,  for  poejie,  challendge  cheefeft  name : 
So  we  that  live,  and  ages  that  Jucceede, 
With  great  applauje  thy  learned  works  /hall  reede. 

b  G.  W.  fenior .]  Perhaps  George  Whetftone,  a  poetafter  and  dra 
matic  writer  in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth ;  for  he  is  characterized  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  as  one  of  the  moft  paffionate  amongft  us  to  be 
wail  the  perplexities  of  love  "  Thefe  "Amoretti,"  or  "  Sonnets/'  we 
may  therefore  fuppofe  quite  fuited  to  his  tafte.  If  this  addrefs  to  Spenfer 
be  written  by  Whetftone,  we  may  fuppofe  G.  W.  jun.,  by  whom  the 
other  addrefs  is  figned,  to  be  his  fon.  TODD.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  anything  elfe  written  by  G.  W.  junior;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  in  the  old  impreffions  the  initials  are  G.  W.  J.,  which  laft  letter 
may  not  mean  junior:  the  firft  commendatory  Sonnet  is,  however, 
diftinftly  ftated  to  be  by  "  G.  W.  fenior."  In  our  "  Life  of  Spenfer  " 
we  have  mown  that  Whetftone,  in  1587,  was  fo  little  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  our  poet,  as  well  as  of  Sidney,  as  to  impute  to  the  latter 
the  then  moft  celebrated  work  of  the  former.  C. 

V.  I 


ii4  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

AH!  Colin,  whether  on  the  lowly  plaine, 
Piping  to  /hepherds  thy  Jweete  roundelaies  ; 
Or  whether  finging,  infome  lofty  vaine, 
Heroick  deedes  of  p  aft  or  prefent  dales  ; 
Or  whether,  in  thy  lovely  miftris  praife, 
'Thou  lift  to  exercife  thy  learned  quill  ; 
Thy  mufe  hath  got  fuch  grace  and  power  to  pleafe 
With  rare  invention  ,  bewtified  by  Jkill, 
As  who  therein  can  ever  joy  their  fill? 
O  !  therefore  let  that  happy  mufe  proceed 
'To  clime  the  height  of  vertues  f  acred  hill, 
Where  endles  honor  Jhall  be  made  thy  meede  ; 
Eecaufe  no  malice  offucceeding  daies 
Can  rafe  thoje  records  of  thy  lafting  praife. 

G. 


c  G.  W.  J.]  Todd  here  boldly  printed  «  G.  W.  Jun  r.,»  but  with 
out  warrant  from  any  old  impreflion  :  he  alfo  made  about  thirty  other 
variations,  though  profeffing  to  follow  the  orthography  of  the  original 
edition.  C. 


AMORETTI,  &c.( 


SONNET  I. 


APPY,  ye  leaves  !    when  as  thofe  lilly 

hands,  O~ 
^   Which  hold  my  life  in  their  dead  doing 

might,  h 

Shall  handle  you,  and  hold  in  loves  foft 
bands,  o^ 

Lyke  captives  trembling  at  the  victors  fight.  O 
And  happy  lines !  on  which,  with  ftarry  Jight,  b 
Thofe  lamping  eyes6  will  deigne  fometimes  to  look,  c. 


d  Amoretti,  &c.]  Where  thefe  little  pieces  were  written  does  not 
appear :  probably  in  Ireland.  G.  W.  fenior,  in  his  preliminary  Son 
net,  urges  the  author  to  "hie  home,"  and  "with  his  wit  illuflrate 
England's  fame."  If,  therefore,  Spenfer's  travels  did  not  extend  be 
yond  Ireland,  G.  W.  muft  allude  to  his  refidence  in  this  [that]  country, 
which  he  calls  "  forraine  land,"  at  the  time  the  Sonnets  were  written. 
From  the  8oth  Sonnet,  they  would  feem  to  have  been  the  relaxation  of 
his  mufe  after  "  a  long  race  thro*  Fairy  land."  Entangled  in  the  web 
of  allegory,  or  weary  of  "  fo  long  a  race,"  he  probably  only  wrote  a 
few  cantos  of  the  yth  and  8th  books,  and  then  fufpended  the  work ; 
which  the  political  diftraclions,  that  drove  him  out  of  Ireland,  pre 
vented  him  from  ever  refuming.  So  that  it  may  be  prefumed  "  the 
deep"  is  unjuftly  accufed  of  having  "  fwallowed"  what  was  never 
written.  J.  C.  WALKER.  We  have  confidered  this  point  in  our  "  Life 
of  Spenfer."  The  Sonnets  were  certainly  fent  over  from  Ireland,  bur 
many  of  them  had  been,  no  doubt,  compofed  in  England.  C. 

e  Tbofe  lamping  eyes.']  'Shining  eyes.  See  F.  Q.jii.  iii.  I  [vol.  ii.  p. 
382].  TODD.  Drummond  has  the  fame  epithet  applied  to  eyes.  C. 


n6  SONNETS. 

And  reade  the  forrowes  of  my  dying  fpright,  •-' 
Written  with  teares  in  harts  clofe  bleeding  book.  £ 
And  happy  rymes !  bath'd  in  the  facred  brooke  <^ 
Of  Helicon,  whence  me  derived  is,  (A 
When  ye  behold  that  Angels  blefled  looke,  $    C^ 
My  foules  long  lacked  food,  my  heavens  blis,    0f 

Leaves,  lines,  and  rymes,  feeke  her  to  pleafe  alone,  C. 

Whom  if  ye  pleafe,  I  care  for  other  none.    £- 

SONNET  II. 

UNQUIET  thought !  whom  at  the  firft  I  bred 

Of  th'  inward  bale  of  my  love  pined  hart ; 
And  fithens  have  with  fighes  and  forrowes  fed, 
Till  greater  then  my  wombe  thou  woxen  art ; 
Breake  forth  at  length  out  of  the  inner  part, 
In  which  thou  lurkeft  lyke  to  vipers  brood, 
And  feeke  fome  fuccour  both  to  eafe  my  fmart, 
And  alfo  to  fuftayne  thy  felfe  with  food. 
But  if  in  prefence  of  that  fayreft  proud 
Thou  chance  to  come,  fall  lowly  at  her  feet, 
And,  with  meek  humblefle  and  afflicted  mood, 
Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  me,  intreat ; 

Which  if  me  graunt,  then  live,  and  my  love  cherim  : 
If  not,  die  foone ;  and  I  with  thee  will  perifh. 


SONNET  III. 

op  fgHE  foverayne  beauty  which  I  doo  ad  my  re, 
S§|jl|j  Witnefle  the  world  how  worthy  to  be  prayzed  ! 
-The  light  wherof  hath  _ kindled  heavenly  fyre^vi- 
In  my  fraile  fpirit,  by  her  from  bafenefTe  rayfed ; 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightnefle  dazed, 
Bafe  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view, 
But,  looking  ftill  on  her,  I  ftand  amazed 
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^Atjwondrous  fight  of  fo  celeftiall  hew. 
So^^en~my"toung  would  ipeak  her  praifes  dew, 
It  flopped  is  with  thoughts  aftonifhment ; 
And  when  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravifht  is  with  fancies  wonderment : 

Yet  in  my  hart  I  then  both  fpeake  and  write 

The  wonder  that  my  wit  cannot  endite. 

i  / 
SONNET  IV. 

E W  yeare,  forth  looking  out  of  Janus  gate/ 

Doth  feeme  to  promife  hope  of  new  delight ; 
And,  bidding  th'  old  Adieu,  his  patted  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpifh  fpright : g 
And  calling  forth  out  of  fad  Winters  night 
Freih  Love,  that  long  hath  flept  in  cheerlefTe  bower, 
Wils  him  awake,  and  foone  about  him  dight 
His  wanton  wings  and  darts  of  deadly  power. 
For  lufty  Spring,  now  in  his  timely  howre, 
Is  ready  to  come  forth,  him  to  receive ; 
And  warnes  the  Earth  with  divers  colord  flowre 

tTo  decke  hir  felfe,  and  her  faire  mantle  weave. 
Then  you,  faire  flowre,  in  whom  frefh  youth  doth  raine, 
Prepare  your  felfe  new  love  to  entertaine. 

SONNET  V.    ^ 

UDELY  thou  wrongeft  my  deare  harts  defire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride : 

f  New  yeare,  forth  looking  out  of  Janus  ga te.~\  This  Sonnet  fliows 
that  Spenfer  calculated  by  the  hiftorical  year,  commencing  on  the  ift  of 
January.  This  point  is  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  feveral  queftions  of 
date  which  have  arifen  in  our  poet's  biography.  C. 

8  to  die  in  dumpijb  fpright. ~\  In  a  melancholy  mood.  We  have  had 
the  fame  epithet  in  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  The  fubftantive  dump  was  fome- 
times  ufed  for  a  fad  or  funereal  poem,  as  well  as  for  a  folemn  piece  of 
mufic  :  we  now  ufually  apply  it  to  a  ftate  of  mind.  C. 
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The  thing  which  I  doo  moft  in  her  admire, 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  moft  envide ; 
For  in  thofe  lofty  lookes  is  clofe  implide 
Scorn  of  bafe  things,  and  fdeigne  of  foul  difhonor 
Thretning  rafh  eies  which  gaze  on  her  fo  wide, 
That  loofely  they  ne  dare  to  looke  upon  her. 
Such  pride  is  praife,  fuch  portlinefle  is  honor, 
That  boldned  innocence  beares  in  hir  eies ; 
And  her  faire  countenance,  like  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreds  in  defiaunce  of  all  enemies. 

Was  never  in  this  world  ought  worthy  tride, 
Without  fome  fpark  of  fuch  felf-pleafing  pride. 


SONNET  VI.      (^ 

lE  nought  difmayd  that  her  unmoved  i 

Doth  ftill  perfift  in  her  rebellious  pride : 
Such  love,  not  lyke  to  lufts  of  bafer  kynd, 
The  harder  wonne,  the  firmer  will  abide. 
The  durefull  Oake,  whofe  fap  is  not  yet  dride, 
Is  long  ere  it  conceive  the  kindling  fyre ; 
But,  when  it  once  doth  burne,  it  doth  divide 
Great  heat,  and  makes  his  flames  to  heaven  afpire. 
So  hard  it  is  to  kindle  new  defire 
In  gentle  breft,  that  mall  endure  for  ever : 
Deepe  is  the  wound,  that  dints  the  parts  entire h 
With  chafte  affects,  that  naught  but  death  can  fever. 
Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  knit  the  knot,  that  ever  mall  remainer    / 


h  that  dints  the  parts  entire. ,]  Here,  as  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  218,  419, 
"  entire"  is  ufed  for  interior  or  inward.  Spenfer,  however,  alfo  em 
ploys  it  for  complete y  undivided y  &c.  C. 
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SONNET  VII. 

A YRE  eyes,  the  myrrour  of  my  mazed  hart, 
What  wondrous  vertue  is  contayn'd  in  you, 

The  which  both  lyfe  and  death  forth  from  you  dart 

Into  the  object  of  your  mighty  view  ! 

For,  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lovely  hew, 

Then  is  my  foule  with  life  and  love  infpired ; 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  afkew, 

Then  doe  I  die,  as  one  with  lightning  fyred. 

But,  fince  that  lyfe  is  more  then  death  defyred, 

Looke  ever  lovely,  as  becomes  you  beft ; 

That  your  bright  beams,  of  my  weak  eies  admyred, 

May  kindle  living  fire1  within  my  breft. 
Such  life  mould  be  the  honor  of  your  light, 
Such  death  the  fad  enfample  of  your  might. 

SONNET  VIII. 

ORE  then  moft  faire,  full  of  the  living  fire  \  ^i      / 

Kindled  above  unto  the  Maker  neere ;      ^J  &f~  f 
No  eies  but  joyes,  in  which  al  powers  confpire, 
That  to  the  world  naught  elfe  be  counted  deare ! 
Thrugh  your  bright  beams  doth  not  the  blinded  gueft 
Shoot  out  his  darts  to  bafe  affections  wound ; 
But  Angels  come  to  lead  fraile  mindes  to  reft 
In  chaft  defires,  on  heavenly  beauty  bound. 
You  frame  my  thoughts,  and  fafhion  me  within ; 
You  ftop  my  toung,  and  teach  my  hart  to  fpeake ;     .L- 
You  calme  the  ftorme  that  paffion  did  begin, 
Strong  thrugh  your  caufe,  but  by  your  vertue  weak. 

Dark  is  the  world  where  your  light  mined  never ; 

Well  is  he  borne  that  may  behold  you  ever. 

1  May  kindle  living  fire.]     Todd  made  nonfenfe  of  this  line  by 
printing  "  kindle  "  kindly,  for  which  he  could  have  no  authority.    C. 
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SONNET  IX. 

lONG- WHILE  I  fought  to  what  I  might  compare 
Thofe  powrefull  eies,  which  lighten  my  dark 
fpright ; 

Yet  find  I  nought  on  earth  to  which  I  dare 

Referable  th'  ymage  of  their  goodly  light. 

Not  to  the  Sun,  for  they  doo  mine  by  night ; 

Nor  to  the  Moone,  for  they  are  changed  never  ; 

Nor  to  the  Starres,  for  they  have  purer  fight ; 

Nor  to  the  Fire,  for  they  confume  not  ever ; 

Nor  to  the  Lightning,  for  they  ftill  perfever ; 

Nor  to  the  Diamond,  for  they  are  more  tender ; 

Nor  unto  Chriftall,  for  nought  may  them  fever ; 

Nor  unto  GlafTe,  fuch  bafeneffe  mought  offend  her : 
Then  to  the  Maker  felfe  they  likeft  be, 
Whofe  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we  fee. 


SONNET  X.      \^ 

>NRIGHTEOUS  Lord  of  love,  what  law  is  this, 

That  me  thou  makeft  thus  tormented  be, 
The  whiles  me  lordeth  in  licentious  bliffe 
Of  her  freewill,  fcorning  both  thee  and  me  ? 
See !  how  the  TyrannefTe  doth  joy  to  fee 
The  huge  maffacres  which  her  eyes  do  make, 
And  humbled  harts  brings  captives  unto  thee, 
That  thou  of  them  mayft  mightie  vengeance  take. 
But  her  proud  hart  doe  thou  a  little  make, 
And  that  high  look,  with  which  me  doth  comptroll 
All  this  worlds  pride,  bow  to  a  bafer  make,j    \ 
And  al  her  faults  in  thy  black  booke  enroll :    J 

*  bow  to  a  bafer  makeJ\  Poets,  as  before  obferved,  vol.  iii.  p.  192, 
ufed  "  make  "  and  mate  almoft  indifferently,  being  frequently  governed 
merely  by  the  rhyme.  C. 
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That  I  may  laugh  at  her,  in  equall  fort 

As  (he  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her  fport. 


SONNET  XL 


AYLY  when  I  do  feeke  and  few  for  peace, 
And  hoftages  doe  offer  for  my  truth, 

addrefle  .Nfo 


oTttdl,  and  the  weary  war  renew'th  ; 
Ne  wilbe  moov'd  with  reafon,  or  with  rewth, 
To  graunt  fmall  refpit  to  my  reftleffe  toile, 
But  greedily  her  fell  intent  pourfewth, 
Of  my  poore  life  to  make  unpittied  fpoile. 
Yet  my  poore  life,  all  forrowes  to  aflbyle,k 
I  would  her  yield,  her  wrath  to  pacify  : 
But  then  me  feekes,  with  torment  and  turmoyle, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  dy. 

All  paine  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace  ; 

But  mine  no  price  nor  prayer  may  furceafe. 

SONNET  XII. 

;NE  day  I  fought  with  her  hart-  thrilling  eies1 
To  make  a  truce,  and  termes  to  entertaine  ; 
All  fearlefTe  then  of  fo  falfe  enimies, 
Which  fought  me  to  entrap  in  treafons  traine. 
So,  as  I  then  difarmed  did  remaine, 
A  wicked  ambum  which  lay  hidden  long, 
In  the  clofe  covert  of  her  guilfull  eyen, 


k  all  forrowes  to  aflby/e.]  "  AfToil "  is  a  very  common  word,  with 
Spenfer  in  particular :  it  ordinarily  means  abfolve,  and  here  to  do  away 
or  remove:  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  and  many  other  places.  C. 

1  with  her  hart-thrilling  eies.]  i.  e.  heart-^/Vm^,  literally  drilling, 
eyes :  in  Sonnet  xxxvi.  Spenfer  again  fpeaks  of  "  her  thrilling  eyes." 
In  the  F.  Q^he  ufes  "  thrilld"  and  "  thrillant :"  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  and 
the  note  on  the  fame  word,  p.  157.  C. 
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Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me  throng. 

Too  feeble  I  t'  abide  the  brunt  fo  ftrong, 

Was  forft  to  yeeld  my  felfe  into  their  hands ; 

Who  me  captiving  ftreight  with  rigorous  wrong, 

Have  ever  fince  kept  me  in  cruell  bands. 
So,  Ladie,  now  to  you  I  doo  complaine, 
Againft  your  eies,  that  juftice  I  may  gaine. 

SONNET  XIII. 

|  N  that  proud  port,m  which  her  fo  goodly  graceth, 

Whiles  her  faire  face  me  reares  up  to  the  flue, 
And  to  the  ground  her  eie-lids  low  embafeth, 
Moft  goodly  temperature  ye  may  defcry, 
Myld  humblefle,  mixt  with  awfull  majeftie ; 
For,  looking  on  the  earth,  whence  me  was  borne, 
Her  minde  remembreth  her  mortalitie, 
Whatfo  is  fayreft  fhall  to  earth  returne : 
But  that  fame  lofty  countenance  feemes  to  fcorne 
Bafe  thing,  and  thinke  how  me  to  heaven  may  clime ; 
Treading  downe  earth  as  lothfome  and  forlorne, 
That  hinders  heavenly  thoughts  with  drofly  flime. 

Yet  lowly  ftill  vouchfafe  to  looke  on  me ; 

Such  lowlinefTe  fhall  make  you  lofty  be. 

SONNET  XIV. 

ETOURNE  agayne,  my  forces  late  difmayd, 

Unto  the  fiege  by 'you  abandon'd  quite. 
Great  fhame  it  is  to  leave,  like  one  afrayd, 
So  fayre  a  peece,n  for  one  repulfe  fo  light. 

m  In  that  proud  port, ,]  This  Sonnet  would  feem  properly  to  follow 
that  numbered  v. :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeft  and  point.  C. 

n  So  fayre  a  peece.]  "Piece"  conflantly  means  a  caille  or  fortrefs 
in  Spenier:  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  &c.  C. 
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'Gaynft  fuch  ftrong  caftles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  thofe  fmall  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay  :  ° 
Such  haughty  mynds,  enur'd  to  hardy  fight, 
Difdayne  to  yield  unto  the  firft  aflay. 
Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may, 
And  lay  inceflant  battery  to  her  heart ; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowes,  ruth,  forrow,  and  difmay : 
Thofe  engins  can  the  proudeft  love  convert ; 

And,  if  thofe  fayle,  fall  down  and  dy  before  her ; 

So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 
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SONNET  XV. 


S 


E  tradefull  Merchants,  that  with  weary  toyle 
Do  feeke  moft  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain, 

And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treafure  fpoile, 

What  needeth  you  to  feeke  fo  farre  in  vaine  ? 

For  loe  !  my  Love  doth  in  her  felfe  containe' 

All  this  worlds  riches  that  may  farre  be  found : 

If  Saphyres,  loe  !  her  eies  be  Saphyres  plaine  ; 

If  Rubies,  loe  !  hir  lips  be  Rubies  found ; 

If  Pearles,  hir  teeth  be  pearles,  both  pure  and  round ; 

If  Yvorie,  her  forhead  y vory  weene ; 

If  Gold,  her  locks  are  fined  gold  on  ground ; 

If  Silver,  her  faire  hands  are  filver  meene : 

But  that  which  faireft  is  but  few  behold,  *"  '\^%fr 
Her  mind,  adornd  with  vertues  manifold.  /y 

0  which  ye  were  wont  belay."]  To  place  in  ambujh,  fays  Dr.  John- 
fon ;  but  it  means,  I  conceive,  to  attack.  Dr.  Johnfon  was  milled  by 
the  editions  which  read — 

"  Than  thofe  fmall  forces,  &c."     TODD. 
"  Belay"  has  the  fame  fenfe,  and  the  fame  etymology  as  beleaguer.    C. 
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SONNET  XVI.    ( (, 

SNE  day  as  I  unwarily  did  gaze 

On  thofe  fayre  eyes,  my  loves  immortall  light, 
The  whiles  my  ftonifht  hart  ftood  in  amaze 
Through  fweet  illufion  of  her  lookes  delight, 
I  mote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncing  fight 
Legions  of  Loves  with  little  wings  did  fly  ; 
Darting  their  deadly  arrowes,  fyry  bright, 
At  every  ram  beholder  paffing  by. 
One  of  thofe  archers  clofely  I  did  fpy, 
Ayming  his  arrow  at  my  very  hart ; 
When  fuddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eye, 
The  Damzell  broke  his  mifintended  dart. 

Had  me  not  fo  doon,  fure  I  had  bene  flayne ; 

Yet,  as  it  was,  I  hardly  fcap't  with  paine. 


SONNET  XVII.     < 

HE  glorious  pourtraicl  of  that  Angels 

Made  to  amaze  weake  mens  confufed  fkil, 
And  this  worlds  worthlefTe  glory  to  embafe, 
What  pen,  what  pencill,  can  exprefie  her  fill  ? 
For  though  he  colours  could  devize  at  will, 
And  eke  his  learned  hand  at  pleafure  guide, 
Leaft,  trembling,  it  his  workmanfhip  mould  {pill, 
Yet  many  wondrous  things  there  are  befide : 
The  fweet  eye-glaunces,  that  like  arrowes  glide ; 
The  charming  fmiles,  that  rob  fence  from  the  hart ; 
The  lovely  pleafance,  and  the  lofty  pride, 
Cannot  exprefled  be  by  any  art. 

A  greater  craftefmans  hand  thereto  doth  neede, 
That  can  expreffe  the  life  of  things  indeed. 
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SONNET  XVIII.  (6 

HE  rolling  wheele,  that  runneth  often  round. 

The  hardeft  fteele  in  trad  of  time  doth  teare ; 
And  drizling  drops,  that  often  doe  redound. 
The  firmeffc  flint  doth  in  continuance  weare : 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  teare p 
And  long  intreaty,  foften  her  hard  hart ; 
That  me  will  once  vouchfafe  my  plaint  to  heare, 
Or  looke  with  pitty  on  my  payneful  fmart. 
But  when  I  pleade,  me  bids  me  play  my  part ; 
And  when  I  weep,  me  fayes,  teares  are  but  water ; 
And  when  I  figh,  me  fayes,  I  know  the  art ;  AL 

And  when  I  waile,  me  turnes  hir  felfe  to  laughter. 
So  doe  I  weepe,  and  wayle,  and  pleade  in  vaine, 
Whiles  me  as  fteele  and  flint  doth  ftill  remayne. 


SONNET  XIX. 

HE  merry  Cuckow,  meflenger  of  Spring, 

His  trompet  mrill  hath  thrife  already  founded, 
That  warnes  al  lovers  wayt  upon  their  king, 
Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland  crouned : 
With  noyfe  whereof  the  quyre  of  Byrds  refounded 
Their  anthemes  fweet,  devized  of  loves  prayfe, 
That  all  the  woods  theyr  ecchoes  back  rebounded, 
As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 
But  mongft  them  all,  which  did  Loves  honor  rayfe, 
No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  moft  it  ought ; 
But  fhe  his  precept  proudly  difobayes, 
And  doth  his  ydle  meflage  fet  at  nought. 

Therefore,  O  Love  !  unlefle  fhe  turne  to  thee 

Ere  Cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebell  be. 

P  with  many  a  dropping   teare.~\      Todd  mifprinted  "  dropping 
drooping,  but  he  has  not  been  followed  in  this  error.     C. 
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SONNET  XX.  '' 

N  vaine  I  feeke  and  few  to  her  for  grace. 
And  doe  myne  humbled  heart  before  her  poure ; 

The  whiles  her  foote  me  in  my  necke  doth  place, 

And  tread  my  life  downe  in  the  lowly  floure. 

And  yet  the  Lyon  that  is  lord  of  power, 

And  reigneth  over  every  beaft  in  field, 

In  his  moft  pride  difdeigneth  to  devoure 

The  filly  lambe  that  to  his  might  doth  yield. 

But  fhe,  more  cruell,  and  more  falvage  wylde, 

Than  either  Lyon,  or  the  Lyonefle ; 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlefle  bloud  defylde, 

But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnefle. 

Fayrer  then  fayreft  !  let  none  ever  fay, 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeelded  pray. 

SONNET  XXI. 

AS  it  the  worke  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 

Which  tempred  fo  the  feature  of  her  face, 
That  pride  and  meeknefTe,  mixt  by  equall  part, 
Doe  both  appeare  t'  adorne  her  beauties  grace  ? 
For  with  mild  pleafance,  which  doth  pride  dirplace, 
She  to  her  loves  doth  lookers  eyes  allure ; 
And  with  fterne  countenance  back  again  doth  chace 
Their  loofer  lookes  that  ftir  up  luftes  impure. 
With  fuch  ftrange  termes  her  eyes  me  doth  inure, 
That  with  one  looke  (he  doth  my  life  difmay, 
And  with  another  doth  it  ftreight  recure ; 
Her  fmile  me  drawes  ;  her  frowne  me  drives  away. 

Thus  doth  fhe  traine  and  teach  me  with  her  lookes : 

Such  art  of  eyes  I  never  read  in  bookes. 
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SONNET  XXII. 

•HIS  holy  feafon,  fit  to  faft  and  pray, 

Men  to  devotion  ought  to  be  inclynd  : 
Therefore,  I  lykewife,  on  fo  holy  day, 
For  my  fweet  Saynt  fome  fervice  fit  will  find. 
Her  temple  fayre  is  built  within  my  mind, 
In  which  her  glorious  ymage  placed  is ; 
On  which  my  thoughts  doo  day  and  night  attend, 
Lyke  facred  priefts  that  never  thinke  amifle : 
There  I  to  her,  as  thj  author  of  my  blifTe, 
Will  builde  an  altar  to  appeafe  her  yre ; 
And  on  the  fame  my  hart  will  facrifife, 
Burning  in  flames  of  pure  and  chaft  defect — 
The  whicITvbuchfafe,  O  goddefle!  to  accept, 
Amongft  thy  deereft  relicks  to  be  kept. 


SONNET  XXIII.  o 

for  her  UUfles  fake, 
Deviz'd  a  Web  her  wooers  to  deceave ; 
In  which  the  worke  that  me  all  day  did  make, 
The  fame  at  night  me  did  againe  unreave : 
Such  fubtile  craft  my  Damzell  doth  conceave, 
Th'  importune  fuit  of  my  defire  to  fhonne  ; 
For  all  that  I  in  many  dayes  doo  weave, 
In  one  fhort  houre  I  find  by  her  undonne. 
So,  when  I  thinke  to  end  that  I  begonne, 
I  muft  begin  and  never  bring  to  end  : 
For,  with  one  looke,  me  fpils  that  long  I  fponne  ; 
And  with  one  word  my  whole  years  work  doth  rend. 
Such  labour  like  the  Spyders  web  I  fynd, 
Whofe  fruitlefle  worke  is  broken  with  lead  wynd. 
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SONNET  XXIV. 

HEN  I  behold  that  beauties  wonderment, 
And  rare  perfection  of  each  goodly  part, 
Of  nature's  fkill  the  onely  complement, 
I  honor  and  admire  the  Makers  art  : 
But  when  I  feele  the  bitter  balefull  fmart, 
Which  her  fayre  eyes  unwares  doe  worke  in  mee, 
That  death  out  of  theyr  fhiny  beames  doe  dart, 
I  thinke  that  I  a  new  Pandora  fee, 
Whom  all  the  Gods  in  councell  did  agree 
Into  this  finfull  world  from  heaven  to  fend  ; 
That  me  to  wicked  men  a  fcourge  mould  bee, 
For  all  their  faults  with  which  they  did  offend. 
But,  fince  ye  are  my  fcourge,  I  will  intreat 
That  for  my  faults  ye  will  me  gently  beat. 


SONNET  XXV. 

aOW  long  mall  this  lyke  dying  lyfe  endure, 

And  know  no  end  of  her  owne  myfery, 
But  waft  and  weare  away  in  termes  unfure, 
'Twixt  feare  and  hope  depending  doubtfully  ? 
Yet  better  were  attonce  to  let  me  die, 
And  mew  the  laft  enfample  of  your  pride, 
Then  to  torment  me  thus  with  cruelty 
To  prove  your  powre,  which  I  too  wel  have  tride 
But  yet  if  in  your  hardned  breft  ye  hide 
A  clofe  intent  at  laft  to  mew  me  grace, 
Then  all  the  woes  and  wrecks  which  I  abide, 
As  meanes  of  bliffe  I  gladly  wil  embrace  ; 

And  wifh  that  more  and  greater  they  might  be, 
That  greater  meede  at  laft  may  turne  to  mee. 
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SONNET  XXVI. 

WEET  is  the  Rofe,  but  growes  upon  a  brere ; 
Sweet  is  the  Junipre,  but  iharpe  his  bough ; 

Sweet  is  the  Eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere ; 

Sweet  is  the  Firbloome,  but  his  braunches  rough ; 

Sweet  is  the  Cyprefle,  but  his  rynd  is  tough  ; q 

Sweet  is  the  Nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 

Sweet  is  the  Broome-flowre,  but  yet  fowre  enough ; 

And  fweet  is  Moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 

So  every  fweet  with  foure  is  tempred  ftill, 

That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more ; 

For  eafie  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will, 

Moft  forts  of  men  doe  fet  but  little  (lore  :  ^ 

Why  then  fliould  I  accoumpt  of  little  paine,     )      \[ 
That  endleffe  pleafure  mall  unto  me  gaine !      / 


SONNET  XXVII. 

AIRE  proud !  now  tell  me,  why  fhould  faire  be 

proud, 

Sith  all  worlds  glorie  is  but  drofTe  uncleane, 
And  in  the  made  of  death  it  felfe  mall  fhroud, 
However  now  thereof  ye  little  weene  ? 
That  goodly  Idoll,  now  fo  gay  befeene, 
Shall  doffe  her  flefhes  borowd  fayre  attyre, 
And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  beene, 
That  many  now  much  worfhip  and  admire : 
Ne  any  then  mall  after  it  inquire, 
Ne  any  mention  mall  thereof  remaine, 
But  what  this  verfe,  that  never  mall  expyre, 
Shall  to  you  purchas  with  her  thankles  pain. 

i  but  his  rynd  is  tough.}  By  a  mifprint  Todd  made  the  rind  of 
the  cyprefs  rough,  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  firbloom :  our  text 
is  that  of  all  the  old  impreflions.  C. 

V.  K 
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Faire !  be  no  lenger  proud  of  that  fhall  perifh  ; 
But  that,  which  fhal  you  make  immortall,  cherifh. 


SONNET  XXVIII. 

I  '        "Sw 

HE  laurell  leafe,  which  you  this  day  doe  weare, 

Gives  me  great  hope  of  your  relenting  mynd  ;   '" 
For  fince  it  is  the  badge  which  I  doe  beare, 
Ye,  bearing  it,  doe  feeme  to  me  inclind  : 
The  powre  thereof,  which  ofte  in  me  I  find, 
Let  it  lykewife  your  gentle  breft  infpire 
With  rweet  infufion,  and  put  you  in  mind 
Of  that  proud  mayd,  whom  now  thofe  leaves  attyre : 
Proud  Daphne,  fcorning  Phoebus  lovely  fyre, 
On  the  Theflalian  more  from  him  did  flie ; 
For  which  the  gods,  in  theyr  revengefull  yre, 
Did  her  transforme  into  a  laurell  tree. 

Then  fly  no  more,  fayre  love,  from  Phebus  chace, 
But  in  your  breft  his  leafe  and  love  embrace. 

SONNET  XXIX. 

EE  !  how  the  ftubborne  damzell  doth  deprave 
My  fimple  meaning  with  difdaynfull  fcorne ; 

And  by  the  bay,  which  I  unto  her  gave, 

Accoumpts  my  felfe  her  captive  quite  forlorne. 

The  bay,  (quoth  me)  is  of  the  victours  born, 

Yielded  them  by  the  vanquifht  as  theyr  meeds, 

And  they  therewith  doe  poetes  heads  adorne, 

To  fing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deeds. 

But  fith  me  will  the  conqueft  challeng  needs, 

Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithfull  thrall ; 

That  her  great  triumph,  which  my  {kill  exceeds, 

I  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  oVer  all  : 

Then  would  I  decke  her  head  with  glorious  bayes, 
And  fill  the  world  with  her  victorious  prayfe. 
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V? 
SONNET  XXX. 

f  Y  love  is  lyke  to  yfe,  and  I  to  fyre : 

How  comes  it  then  that  this  her  cold  fo  great 
Is  not  diflblv'd  through  my  fo  hot  defy  re, 
But  harder  growes  the  more  I  her  intreat  ? 
Or  how  conies  it  that  my  exceeding  heat 
Is  not  delayd  by  her  hart  frofen  cold ; 
But  that  I  burne  much  more  in  boyling  fweat, 
And  feele  my  flames  augmented  manifold  ? 
What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told, 
jfhatjfire, jwhich jdl  thing  melts,  mould  harden  yfe ; 
And  yfe,  which  is  congeald  with  fencelefle  cold, 
Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderful  devyfe ! 

Such  is  the  powre  of  love  in  gentle  mind, 

That  it  can  alter  all  the  courfe  of  kynd. 


SONNET  XXXI. 

IH  !  why  hath  Nature  to  fo  hard  a  hart 

Given  fo  goodly  giftes  of  beauties  grace, 
Whofe  pryde  depraves  each  other  better  part, 
And  all  thofe  pretious  ornaments  deface  ? 
Sith  to  all  other  beaftes,  of  bloody  race, 
A  dreadfull  countenance  me  given  hath ; 
That  with  theyr  terrour  al  the  reft  may  chace, 
And  warne  to  fhun  the  daunger  of  theyr  wrath. 
But  my  proud  one  doth  worke  the  greater  fcath, 
Through  fweet  allurement  of  her  lovely  hew  ; 
That  me  the  better  may,  in  bloody  bath 
Of  fuch  poore  thralls,  her  cruell  hands  embrew. 
But,  did  me  know  how  ill  thefe  two  accord, 
Such  cruelty  me  would  have  foone  abhord. 
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SONNET  XXXII. 
|  HE  paynefull  fmith  with  force  of  fervent  heat 

The  hardeft  yron  foone  doth  mollify ; 
That  with  his  heavy  fledge  he  can  it  beat, 
And  fafhion  to  what  he  it  lift  apply. 
Yet  cannot  all  thefe  flames,  in  which  I  fry, 
Her  hart,  more  harde  then  yron,  foft  awhit ; 
Ne  all  the  playnts  and  prayers,  with  which  I 
Doe  beat  on  th'  andvyle  of  her  ftubberne  wit : 
But  ftill,  the  more  me  fervent  fees  my  fit, 
The  more  me  friefeth  in  her  wilfull  pryde ; 
And  harder  growes  the  harder  me  is  fmit 
With  all  the  playnts  which  to  her  be  applyde. 
What  then  remaines  but  I  to  afhes  burne, 
And  me  to  ftones  at  length  all  frofen  turne  ? 

SONNET  XXXIII. 

>  RE  AT  wrong  I  doe,  I  can  it  not  deny, 

To  that  moft  facred  EmprefTe,  my  dear  dred, 
Not  nniming  her  Queene  of  faery/ 
That  mote  enlarge  her  living  prayfes,  dead : 
But,  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread  ; 
Doe  ye  not  thinck  th'  accomplifhment  of  it, 
Sufficient  worke  for  one  mans  fimple  head, 
All  were  it,  as  the  reft,  but  rudely  writ  ? 
How.  then  fhould  I,  without  another  wit, 
Thinck  ever  to  endure  fo  taedious  toyle ; 
Sins  that  this  one  is  toft  with  troublous  fit 
Of  a  proud  love,  that  doth  my  fpirite  fpoyle  ? 

r  Not  finijhing  her  Queene  of  faery.']  This  is  the  Sonnet  alluded  to 
on  page  91,  in  which  Lodowick  Bryfket  (here  called  only  Lodwick)  is 
addrefled  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  unfinifhed  "  Faerie  Queene."  In  the  1 1  th 
line,  in  the  oldeft  edition,  the  firft  word  is  "  Sins,"  i.  e<  Jince;  but  it  was 
fubfequently  altered  to  Sith,  and  fo  Todd  reprinted  it.  C. 
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Ceafe  then,  till  me  vouchfafe  to  grawnt  me  reft ; 
Or  lend  you  me  another  living  breft. 

SONNET  XXXIV. 

YKE  as  a  fhip,  that  through  the  Ocean  wyde 
By  conduct  of  fome  ftar  doth  make  her  way, 
Whenas  a  ftorm  hath  dimd  her  trufty  guyde, 
Out  of  her  courfe  doth  wander  far  aftray. 
So  I,  whofe  ftar,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  cloudes  is  over-caft, 
Doe  wander  now,  in  darknefTe  and  difmay, 
Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me 
Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  ftorme  is 
My  Helice,  the  lodeftar  of  my  lyfe, 
Will  mine  again,  and  looke  on  me  at  laftj 
With  lovely  light  to  cleare  my  cloudy  grief^ 

Till  then  I  wander  carefull,  comfortlel 

In  fecret  forrow,  and  fad  penfivenefTe. 

SONNET  XXXV. 

Y  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetize 
Still  to  behold  the  object  of  their  paine, 
With  no  contentment  can  themfelves  fuffize, 
But,  having,  pine ;  and,  having  not,  complaine  : 
For,  lacking  it,  they  cannot  lyfe  fuftayne ; 
And,  having  it,  they  gaze  on  it  the  more ; 
In  their  amazement  lyke  Narciflus  vaine, 
Whofe  eyes  him  ftarv'd :  fo  plenty  makes  me  poore. 
Yet  are  mine  eyes  fo  filled  with  the  ftore 
Of  that  faire  fight,  that  nothing  elfe  they  brooke, 
But  lothe  the  things  which  they  did  like  before, 
And  can  no  more  endure  on  them  to  looke. 
All  this  worlds  glory  feemeth  vayne  to  me, 
And  all  their  ihowes  but  fhadowes,  faving  me. 
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SONNET  XXXVI. 

ELL  me,  when  fhall  thefe  wearie  woes  have  end, 
Jfjp   Or  fhall  their  ruthlefTe  torment  never  ceafe, 
But  al  my  days  in  pining  languor  fpend, 
Without  hope  of  afTwagement  or  releafe  ? 
Is  there  no  meanes  for  me  to  purchace  peace, 
Or  make  agreement  with  her  thrilling  eyes, 
But  that  their  cruelty  doth  ftill  increace, 
And  dayly  more  augment  my  miferyes  ? 
But  when  ye  have  fhewed  all  extremityes, 
Then  thinke  how  litle  glory  ye  have  gayned 
By  flaying  him,  whofe  lyfe,  though  ye  defpyfe, 
Mote  have  your  lyfe  in  honor  long  maintayned : 
But  by  his  death,  which  fome  perhaps  will  mone, 
Ye  fhall  condemned  be  of  many  a  one. 

SONNET  XXXVII. 

HAT  guyle  is  this,  that  thofe  her  golden  trefTes 

She  doth  attyre  under  a  net  of  gold  ; 
And  with  fly  fkill  fo  cunningly  them  drefles, 
That  which  is  gold  or  haire  may  fcarfe  be  told  ? 
Is  it  that  mens  frayle  eyes,  which  gaze  too  bold, 
She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  fnare ; 
And,  being  caught,  may  craftily  enfold 
Theyr  weaker  harts,  which  are  not  wel  aware  ? 
Take  heed  therefore,  myne  eyes,  how  ye  doe  flare 
Henceforth  too  rafhly  on  that  guilefull  net, 
In  which  if  ever  ye  entrapped  are, 
Out  of  her  bands  ye  by  no  meanes  fhall  get. 
FondnefTe  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee ! 
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SONNET  XXXVIII. 

IRION,  when  through  tempefts  cruel  wracke 

He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedy  feas, 
Through  the  fweet  mufick,  which  his  harp  did  make, 
Allur'd  a  Dolphin  him  from  death  to  eafe. 
But  my  rude  mufick,  which  was  wont  to  pleafe 
Some  dainty  eares,  cannot,  with  any  {kill, 
The  dreadfull  temper!  of  her  wrath  appeafe, 
Nor  move  the  Dolphin  from  her  ftubborne  will  ; 
But  in  her  pride  me  dooth  perfever  ftill, 
All  carelefle  how  my  life  for  her  decayfe  : 
Yet  with  one  word  me  can  it  fave  or  {pill. 
To  fpill  were  pitty,  but  to  fave  were  prayfe  ! 
Chufe  rather  to  be  prayfd  for  dooing  good, 
Then  to  be  blam'd  for  fpilling  guiltlefle  blood. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 
WEET  fmile !  the  daughter  of  the   Queene  of 


Exprefling  all  thy  mothers  powrefull  art, 
With  which  me  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thundring  dart, 
Sweet  is  thy  vertue,  as  thy  felfe  fweet  art : 
For  when  on  me  thou  fhinedft  late  in  fadnefle, 
A  melting  pleafance  ran  through  every  part, 
And  me  revived  with  hart  robbing  gladnefle. 
Whyleft  rapt  with  joy,  refembling  heavenly  madnes, 
My  foule  was  ravifht  quite,  as  in  a  traunce ; 
And  feeling  thence  no  more  her  forowes  fadnefle, 
Fed  on  the  fulnefle  of  that  chearefull  glaunce, 
More  fweet  than  Nectar,  or  Ambrofiall  meat, 
Seem'd  every  bit  which  thenceforth  I  did  eat. 
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SONNET  XL. 

when  fhe  fmiles  with  amiable  cheare, 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  lyken  it ;     / 
When  on  each  eyelid  fweetly  doe  appeare 
An  hundred  Graces  as  in  fhade  to  fit.8 
Lykeft  it  feemeth,  in  my  fimple  wit, 
Unto  the  fayre  funmine  in  fomers  day ; 
That,  when  a  dreadfull  ftorme  away  is  flit, 
Thrugh  the  broad  world  doth  fpred  his  goodly  ray : 
At  fight  whereof,  each  bird  that  fits  on  fpray, 
And  every  beaft  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 
Comes  forth  afrefh  out  of  their  late  difmay, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drouping  hed. 
So  my  ftorme  beaten  hart  likewife  is  cheared 
With  that  funfhine,  when  cloudy  looks  are  cleared. 

SONNET  XLI.    °\\ 

it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will, 
To  be  fo  cruell  to  an  humbled  foe  ? 

If  nature  ;  then  fhe  may  it  mend  with  fkill : 

If  will ;  then  me  at  will  may  will  forgoe. 

But  if  her  nature  and  her  wil  be  fo, 

That  me  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  moft, 

And  take  delight  t'  encreafe  a  wretches  woe, 

Then  all  her  natures  goodly  guifts  are  loft ; 

And  that  fame  glorious  beauties  ydle  boaft 

Is  but  a  bayt  fuch  wretches  to  beguile, 

As,  being  long  in  her  loves  tempeft  toft, 

She  meanes  at  laft  to  make  her  piteous  fpoyle. 
O  fay  reft  fayre  !  let  never  it  be  named, 
That  fo  fayre  beauty  was  fo  fowly  fhamed. 

s  When  on  each  eyelid fzueetly  doe  appeare 

An  hundred  Graces  as  in  Jhade  to  Jit.~]     See  my  note  on  F.  Q.  ii. 
iii.  25  [vol.  ii.  p.  133].     T.  WARTON. 
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SONNET  XLII. 

HE  love,  which  me  fo  cruelly  tormenteth, 

So  pleafing  is  in  my  extreamefl  paine, 
That,  all  the  more  my  forrow  it  augmenteth, 
The  more  I  love  and  doe  embrace  my  bane ; 
Ne  do  I  wim  (for  wifhing  were  but  vaine) 
To  be  acquit  fro  my  continuall  fmart, 
But  joy  her  thrall  for  ever  to  remayne, 
And  yield  for  pledge  my  poore  captyved  hart : ' 
The  which,  that  it  from  her  may  never  ftart, 
Let  her,  yf  pleafe  her,  bynd  with  adamant  chayne ; 
And  from  all  wandring  loves,  which  mote  pervart 
His  fafe  afTurance,  ftrongly  it  reftrayne. 

Onely  let  her  abftaine  from  cruelty, 

And  doe  me  not  before  my  time  to  dy. 


SONNET  XLIII. 

HALL  I  then  filent  be,  or  fhall  I  fpeake  ? 
And  if  I  fpeake,  her  wrath  renew  I  fhall ; 
And  if  I  filent  be,  my  hart  will  breake, 
Or  choked  be  with  overflowing  gall. 
What  tyranny  is  this,  both  my  hart  to  thrall, 
And  eke  my  toung  with  proud  reftraint  to  tie ; 
That  neither  I  may  fpeake  nor  thinke  at  all, 
But  like  a  ftupid  flock  in  filence  die ! 
Yet  I  my  hart  with  filence  fecretly 
Will  teach  to  fpeak,  and  my  jufl  caufe  to  plead  ; 

t  And  yield  for  pledge  my  poore  captyved  hart.']  So  the  line  ftands 
in  every  old  copy,  "  captyved  "  being,  of  courfe,  to  be  read  as  three 
fyllables.  Todd,  apparently  not  feeing  this,  interpolated  and — "  my 
poor  and  captyved  hart;"  thereby  rendering  the  meafure  redundant, 
unlefs  "  captyved,"  as  Todd  printed  it,  be  read  captytfd:  he  gave  no 
notice  of  his  change,  much  for  the  worfe.  C. 
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And  eke  mine  eies,  with  meeke  humility, 

Love  learned  letters  to  her  eyes  to  read ; 

Which  her  deep  wit,  that  true  harts  thought  can  fpel, 
Wil  foon  conceive,  and  learne  to  conftrue  well. 


SONNET  XLIV. 

HEN  thofe  renoumed  noble  Peres  of  Greece," 

Through  ftubborn  pride  among  themfelvesdidjar, 
Forgetfull  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 
Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  theyr  ftrife  did  bar ; 
But  this  continuall,  cruell,  civill  warre, 
The  which  my  felfe  againft  my  felfe  doe  make, 
Whileft  my  weak  powres  of  paflions  warreid  arre, 
No  {kill  can  ftint,  nor  reafon  can  aflake : 
But,  when  in  hand  my  tunelefle  harp  I  take, 
Then  doe  I  more  augment  my  foes  defpight, 
And  griefe  renew,  and  paflions  doe  awake 
To  battaile,  frefh  againft  my  felfe  to  fight : 

Mongft  whome  the  more  I  feeke  to  fettle  peace, 
The  more  I  fynd  their  malice  to  increace. 

SONNET  XLV. 

!  E A VE,  Lady,  in  your  glafle  of  chriftall  clene 

Your  goodly  felfe  for  evermore  to  vew, 
And  in  my  felfe,  my  inward  felfe,  I  meane, 
Moft  lively  lyke  behold  your  femblant  trew. 
Within  my  hart,  though  hardly  it  can  fliew 
Thing  fo  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye, 
The  fayre  Idea  of  your  celeftiall  hew 
And  every  part  remaines  immortally  : 

u  When  thofe  renoumed  noble  Peres  of  Greece,  &c.]  He  makes  the 
fame  allufion  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Arg.  i.  495,  &c.  in  F.  Q^  iv. 
ii.  i  [vol.  iii.  p.  104].  T.  WARTON. 
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And  were  it  not  that,  through  your  cruelty, 
With  forrow  dimmed  and  deformd  it  were, 
The  goodly  ymage  of  your  vifnomy, 
Clearer  than  chriftall,  would  therein  appere. 
But  if  your  felfe  in  me  ye  playne  will  fee, 
Remove  the  caufe  by  which  your  fayre  beames  darkned 
be. 


SONNET  XLVI.    U\o 

v  ^ 


HEN  my  abodes  prefixed  time  is  fpent, 
My  cruell  fayre  ftreight  bids  me  wend  my  way ; 

But  then  from  heaven  moft  hideous  ftormes  are  fent, 

As  willing  me  againft  her  will  to  ftay. 

Whom  then  ihall  I,  or  heaven  or  her,  obay  ? 

The  heavens  know  beft  what  is  the  beft  for  me ; 

But  as  me  will,  whofe  will  my  life  doth  fway, 

My  lower  heaven,  fo  it  perforce  muft  bee. 

But,  ye  high  hevens,  that  all  this  forowe  fee, 

Sith  all  your  tempefts  cannot  hold  me  backe, 

Afwage  your  ftorms  ;  or  elfe  both  you,  and  fhe, 

Will  both  together  me  too  forely  wrack. 
Enough  it  is  for  one  man  to  fuftaine 
The  ftormes,  which  me  alone  on  me  doth  raine. 


SONNET  XLVII. 

RUST  not  the  treafon  of  thofe  fmyling  lookes, 

Untill  ye  have  theyr  guylefull  traynes  well  tryde ; 
For  they  are  lyke  but  unto  golden  hookes, 
That  from  the  foolim  fifh  theyr  bayts  do  hyde : 
So  me  with  flattring  fmyles  weake  harts  doth  guyde 
Unto  her  love,  and  tempte  to  theyr  decay  ; 
Whome,  being  caught,  fhe  kills  with  cruell  pryde 
And  feeds  at  pleafure  on  the  wretched  pray. 
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Yet  even  why  1ft  her  bloody  hands  them  flay, 
Her  eyes  looke  lovely,  and  upon  them  fmyle  ; 
That  they  take  pleafure  in  their  cruell  play, 
And,  dying,  doe  them  felves  of  payne  beguyle. 

O  mighty  charm  !  which  makes  men  love  theyr  bane, 
And  thinck  they  dy  with  pleafure,  live  with  payne. 


SONNET  XLVIII. 

NNOCENT  paper  !  whom  too  cruell  hand 

Did  make  the  matter  to  avenge  her  yre, 
And  ere  me  could  thy  caufe  wel  underftand, 
Did  facrifize  unto  the  greedy  fyre, 
Well  worthy  thou  to  have  found  better  hyre, 
Then  fo  bad  end  for  hereticks  ordayned  : 
Yet  herefy  nor  treafon  didft  confpire, 
But  plead  thy  maifters  caufe,  unjuftly  payned  ; 
Whom  me,  all  carelefle  of  his  grief,  conftrayned 
To  utter  forth  the  anguifh  of  his  hart, 
And  would  not  heare,  when  he  to  her  complayned 
The  piteous  paflion  of  his  dying  fmart. 
Yet  live  for  ever,  though  againft  her  will, 
And  fpeake  her  good,  though  me  requite  it  ill. 


SONNET  XLIX. 

AYRE  cruell !  why  are  ye  fo  fierce  and  cruell  ? 

Is  it  becaufe  your  eyes  have  powre  to  kill  ? 
Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  mighties  Jewell, 
And  greater  glory  think  to  fave  then  fpill. 
But  if  it  be  your  pleafure,  and  proud  will, 
To  mew  the  powre  of  your  imperious  eyes, 
Then  not  on  him  that  never  thought  you  ill, 
But  bend  your  force  againft  your  enemyes : 
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Let  them  feele  th'  utmoft  of  your  crueltyes, 
And  kill  with  looks,  as  Cockatrices  doo  ; 
But  him,  that  at  your  footftoole  humbled  lies, 
With  mercifull  regard  give  mercy  too. 

Such  mercy  fhal  you  make  admyred  to  be ; 

So  mall  you  live  by  giving  life  to  me. 


SONNET  L.     J[ 

SONG  languishing  in  double  malady, 
Of  my  harts  wound  and  of  my  bodies  greife, 

There  came  to  me  a  leach,  that  would  apply 

Fit  medicines  for  my  bodies  beft  reliefe. 

Vayne  man,  (quod  I)  that  haft  but  little  priefe 

In  deep  difcovery  of  the  mynds  difeafe  ! 

Is  not  the  hart  of  all  the  body  chiefe, 

And  rules  the  members  as  it  felfe  doth  pleafe  ? 

Then  with  fome  cordialls  feeke  for  to  appeafe 

The  inward  languour  of  my  wounded  hart, 

And  then  my  body  mall  have  fhortly  eafe ; 

But  fuch  fweet  cordialls  paffe  Phyfitions  art. 

Then,  my  lyfes  Leach  !  doe  you  your  ikill  reveale, 
And  with  one  falve  both  hart  and  body  heale. 


SONNET  LI.    p ' 

OE  I  not  fee  that  fayreft  ymages 

Of  hardeft  Marble  are  of  purpofe  made, 
For  that  they  mould  endure  through  many  ages, 
Ne  let  theyr  famous  moniments  to  fade  ? 
^Wjiyjheri_doeJ[^ntra^ejri  Jovers  trade, 
Her  hardnes  blame,  which  I  fhould  more  commend, 
Sith  never  ought  was  excellent  aflayde 
Which  was  not  hard  t'  atchive  and  bring  to  end  ? 
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Ne  ought  fo  hard,  but  he,  that  would  attend, 
Mote  foften  it  and  to  his  will  allure. 
So  doe  I  hope  her  ftubborne  hart  to  bend, 
And  that  it  then  more  ftedfaft  will  endure : 
Onely  my  paines  wil  be  the  more  to  get  her  ; 
ier,  my  joy  will  be  the  greater. 

SONNET  LII.      ,    < 

oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  lyke  one  that,  having  loft  the  field, 

Is  prifoner  led  away  with  heavy  hart, 

Defpoyld  of  warlike  armes  and  knowen  fhield. 

So  doe  I  now  my  felfe  a  prifoner  yield 

To  forrow  and  to  folitary  paine  ; 

From  prefence  of  my  deareft  deare  exylde, 

Longwhile  alone  in  languor  to  remaine. 

There  let  no  thought  of  joy,  or  pleafure  vaine, 

Dare  to  approch,  that  may  my  folace  breed ; 

But  fudden  dumps,w  and  drery  fad  difdayne 

Of  all  worlds  gladnefTe,  more  my  torment  feed. 
So  I  her  abfens  will  my  penaunce  make, 
That  of  her  prefens  I  my  meed  may  take. 

SONNET  LIU. 

HE  Panther,  knowing  that  his  fpotted  hyde 

Doth  pleafe  all  beafts,  but  that  his  looks  them  fray, 
Within  a  bum  his  dreadfull  head  doth  hide, 
To  let  them  gaze,  whylft  he  on  them  may  pray. 
Right  fo  my  cruell  fayre  with  me  doth  play ; 

w  But  fudden  dumps. ,]  We  fhould  be  difpofed,  if  we  dared  take  the 
liberty,  to  alter  "fudden"  tofullen;  as  in  "King  John,"  A.  i.  Sc.  I, 
it  feems  likely  that  the  oppolite  mifprint  has  been  made,  viz.  "  fallen  " 
for  fudden.  See  "  Shakefpeare,"  1858,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  C. 
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For,  with  the  goodly  femblant  of  her  hew,x 

She  doth  allure  me  to  mine  owne  decay, 

And  then  no  mercy  will  unto  me  mew. 

Great  fhame  it  is,  thing  fo  divine  in  view, 

Made  for  to  be  the  worlds  moft  ornament, 

To  make  the  bayte  her  gazers  to  embrew  :y 

Good  fhames  to  be  to  ill  an  inftrument, 
But  mercy  doth  with  beautie  beft  agree, 
As  in  theyr  Maker  ye  them  beft  may  fee. 

SONNET  LIV.    5 

i  F  this  worlds  Theatre  in  which  we  ftay/ 
My  love,  like  the  Spectator,  ydly  fits, 

Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play, 

Difguyfing  diverfly  my  troubled  wits. 

Sometimes  I  joy  when  glad  occafion  fits, 

And  mafk  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  Comedy : 

Soone  after,  when  my  joy  to  forrow  flits, 

I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  Tragedy. 

Yet  me,  beholding  me  with  conftant  eye, 

Delights  not  in  my  mirth,  not  rues  my  fmart  ; 

But,  when  I  laugh,  me  mocks ;  and,  when  I  cry~ 

She  laughes,  and  hardens  evermore  her  hart. 

What  then  can  move  her  ?  if  nor  mirth,  nor  mone, 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  fencelefle  ftone.2 

*  For,  with  the  goodly  femblant  of  her  hew.~]  The  word  is  "  fem 
blant,"  as  we  have  printed  it,  in  the  firfl  edition  of  Spenfer's  "  Amo- 
retti,"  but  femblance  in  the  folio  1611  and  in  various  later  editions. 
Todd  adopted  fern 6 /ante  from  the  folio. 

y  her  gazers  to  embrew.~\  Here,  a  metaphorical  expreflion.  See  F. 
Q^iii.  vi.  17.  TODD.  In  the  place  referred  to  the  participle  is  em 
ployed  for  bloody ,  or  "embrewed  with  blood,"  viz.  "  their  embrewed 
game :"  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  450.  C. 

z  She  is  no  woman,  but  a  fencelejft  ft  one.]     So  in  "  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  Aft  iv.  Sc.  2,  where  Bertram  tells  Diana  :— 
"  If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
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SONNET  LV. 


|O  oft  as  I  her  beauty  doe  behold, 

And  therewith  doe  her  cruelty  compare, 
I  marvaile  of  what  fubftance  was  the  mould, 
The  which  her  made  attonce  fo  cruell  faire. 
Not  earth ;  for  her  high  thoghts  more  heavenly  are 
Not  water ;  for  her  love  doth  burne  like  fyre : 
Not  ayre ;  for  me  is  not  fo  light  or  rare  : 
Not  fyre ;  for  me  doth  friefe  with  faint  defire. 
Then  needs  another  Element  inquire 
Whereof  me  mote  be  made  ;  that  is,  the  fkye : 
For,  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  looks  afpire ; 
And  eke  her  love  is  pure  immortall  hye. 

Then,  fith  to  heaven  ye  lykened  are  the  beft, 

Be  lyke  in  mercy  as  in  all  the  reft. 


SONNET  LVI. 

AYRE  ye  be  fure,  but  cruell  and  unkind, 

As  is  a  Tygre,  that  with  greedinerTe 
Hunts  after  bloud ;  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beaft,  doth  felly  him  opprefTe. 
Fayre  be  ye  fure,  but  proud  and  pitilefTe, 
As  is  a  ftorme,  that  all  things  doth  proftrate ; 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortlefle, 
Beats  on  it  ftrongly,  it  to  ruinate. 
Fayre  be  ye  fure,  but  hard  and  obftinate, 
As  is  a  rocke  amidft  the  raging  floods ; 

When  you  are  dead,  you  mould  be  fuch  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  ftone." 

By  a  "monument"  the  poet  means  a  figure  on  a  monument,  which  is 

"  cold  and  ftone,"  T\Q\.fterne,  as  the  paffage  has  always  been  mifprinted. 

See  Shakefp.  edit.  Collier,  1858,  ii.  596.      "One"  and  "ftone"  were 

conftantly  ufed  as  rhymes  of  old.     C. 
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Gaynft  which,  a  fhip,  of  fuccour  defolate, 
Doth  fuffer  wreck  both  of  her  felfe  and  goods. 
That  fhip,  that  tree,  and  that  fame  beaft  am  I, 
Whom  ye  doe  wreck,  doe  ruine,  and  deftroy. 

SONNET  LVII. 

WEET  warriour !  when  mall  I  have  peace  with 

you  ? 

High  time  it  is  this  warre  now  ended  were, 
Which  I  no  lenger  can  endure  to  fue, 
Ne  your  inceffant  battry  more  to  beare  : 
So  weake  my  powres,  fo  fore  my  wounds  appeare, 
That  wonder  is  how  I  mould  live  a  jot, 
Seeing  my  hart  through  launched  every  where 
With  thoufand  arrowes,  which  your  eies  have  mot : 
Yet  moot  ye  marpely  ftill,  and  fpare  me  not, 
But  glory  thinke  to  make  thefe  cruel  ftoures. 
Ye  cruell  one !  what  glory  can  be  got, 
In  flaying  him  that  would  live  gladly  yours  ? 

Make  peace  therefore,  and  graunt  me  timely  grace 
That  al  my  wounds  wil  heale  in  little  fpace. 


SONNET  LVIII. 

By  her  that  is  mofl  affured  to  herjelfe. 
\  EAKE  is  th'  afTurance  that  weake  flefh  repofeth 


In  her  owne  powre,  and  fcorneth  others  ayde ; 
That  fooneft  fals,  when  as  me  moft  fuppofeth 
Her  felfe  aflur'd,  and  is  of  nought  affrayd. 
All  flefh  is  frayle,  and  all  her  ftrength  unftayd, 
Like  a  vaine  bubble  blowen  up  with  ayre : 
Devouring  tyme  and  changeful  chance  have  prayd 
Her  glorious  pride  that  none  may  it  repayre. 
v.  L 
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Ne  none  fo  rich  or  wife,  fo  ftrong  or  fayre, 
But  fayleth,  trufting  on  his  ownc  aflurance, 
And  he  that  ftandeth  on  the  hygheft  ftayre, 
Fals  lowed  ;  for  on  earth  nought  hath  endurance. 
Why  then  doe  ye,  proud  fayre,  mifdeeme  fo  farre, 
That  to  your  felfe  ye  moft  aflured  arre  ? 


SONNET  LIX. 

HRISE  happie  me  !  that  is  fo  well  aflured 

Unto  her  felfe,  and  fetled  fo  in  hart, 
That  neither  will  for  better  be  allured, 
Ne  feard  with  worfe  to  any  chaunce  to  ftart  ; 
But,  like  a  fteddy  ihip,  doth  ftrongly_p#rt 
The  raging  waves,  and  keepes  her  courfe  aright  ; 
Ne  ought  for  tempeft  doth  from  it  depart, 
TNfe^ought  for  fayrer  weathers  falfe  delight.    _^-" 
Such  felfe  aflurance  need  not  feare  the  fpight 
Of  grudging  foes,  ne  favour  feek  of  friends  ; 
But,  in  the  ftay  of  her  owne  ftedfaft  might, 
Neither  to  one  her  felfe  nor  other  bends. 

Moft  happy  me,  that  moft  aflured  doth  reft  ; 
But  he  moft  happy,  who  fuch  one  loves  beft  ! 


T  V 

SONNET  LX. 

|  HEY,  that  in  courfe  of  heavenly  fpheares  are  fkild, 
3    To  every  planet  point  his  fundry  yeare, 

In  which  her  circles  voyage  is  fulfild  ; 

As  Mars  in  three  fcore  yeares  doth  run  his  fpheare. 

So,  fince  the  winged  God  his  planet  cleare 

Began  in  me  to  move,  one  yeare  is  fpent  : 

The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appeare, 

Then  al  thofe  fourty  which  my  life  outwent. 
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Then  by  that  count,  which  lovers  books  invent, 
jTheJgheare  of  Cupid  fourty  yeares  containes  ; 
Which  I  have  wafted  in  long  languifhment, 
That  feem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  paines. 

But  let  my  loves  fayre  planet  mort  her  wayes 

This  yeare  enfuing,  or  elfe  fliort 


L 


SONNET  LXI.  f 

HE  glorious  image  of  the  Makers  beautie,^)  -**p    / 
My  foverayne  faynt,  the  Idoll  of  my  thought, 

Dare  not  henceforth  above  the  bounds  of  dewtie 

T'  accufe  of  pride,  or  ramly  blame  for  ought  : 

For  being,  as  me  is,  divinely  wrought, 

And  of  the  brood  of  Angels  hevenly  born  ; 

And  with  the  crew  of  blefled  Saynts  upbrought, 

Each  of  which  did  her  with  theyr  guifts  adorne  ; 

The  bud  of  joy,  the  bloflbme  of  the  morne, 

The  beame  of  light  whom  mortal  eyes  admyre  ; 

What  reafon  is  it,  then,  but  me  mould  fcorne 

Bafe  things,  that  to  her  love  too  bold  afpire  ? 
Such  heavenly  formes  ought  rather  worfhipt  be, 
Then  dare  be  lov'd  by  men  of  meane  degree. 


SONNET  LXII. 

HE  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run, 
The  new  begins  his  compaft  courfe  anew  : 
With  fliew  of  morning  mylde  he  hath  begun, 
JBeto.kening.  peace  and  plenty  to  enfew. 
So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather  vew, 
Chaunge  eeke  our  mynds,  and  former  lives  amend  ; 
The  old  yeares  finnes  forepaft  let  us  efchew, 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 
Then  mall  the  new  yeares  joy  forth  frefhly  fend 
Into  the  glooming  world  his  gladfome  ray  ; 
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And  all  thefe  ftormes,  which  now  his  beauty  blend,3 
Shall  turne  to  caulmes,  and  tymely  cleare  away. 
So,  likewife,  love  !  cheare  you  your  heavy  ipright, 
And  chaunge  old  yeares  annoy  to  new  delight. 


SONNET  LXIII.  < 

|FTER  long  ftormes  and  tempefts  fad  aflay, 

Which  hardly  I  endured  heretofore, 
In  dread  of  death,  and  daungerous  difmay, 
With  which  my  filly  barke  was  tofled  fore, 
I  doe  at  length  defcry  the  happy  fhore; 
In  which  I  hope  ere  long  for  to  arryve  : 
Fayre  foyle  it  feemes  from  far,  and  fraught  with  ftore 
Of  all  that  deare  and  daynty  is  alyve. 
Moft  happy  he,  that  can  at  laft  atchyve 
The  joyous  fafety  of  fo  fweet  a  reft ; 
Whofe  leaft  delight  fufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  paines  which  him  oppreft  ! 

All  paines  are  nothing  in  refpect  of  this  ; 

All  forrowes  fhort  that  gaine  eternall  blifle. 


SONNETLXIV. 


jOMMING  to  kifle  her  lyps,  (fuch  grace  I  found) 

Me  feemd  I  fmelt  a  gardin  of  fweet  flowres, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damzels  fit  to  decke  their  lovers  bowres. 
Her  lips  did  fmell  lyke  unto  Gillyflowers ; 
Her  ruddy  cheekes,  lyke  unto  Rofes  red ; 

a  which  now  his  beauty  blend.']  It  may  be  doubted  whether  here 
we  are  to  take  "  blend"  in  the  fenfe  of  blind,  as  in  F.  Q^vol.  ii.  p. 
144,  &c.  or  in  the  fenfe  of  confound,  as  in  F.  Q^vol.  ii.  p.  160.  If 
the  former,  we  muft  underftand  "  blind  "  as  conceal  or  cover ;  but  we 
are  more  difpofed  to  think  that  Spenfer  means  that  the  new  year's 
"  gladfome  ray  "  is  confounded  by  ftorms.  C. 
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Her  fnowy  browes,  lyke  budded  Bellamoures  ; 
Her  lovely  eyes,  lyke  Pincks  but  newly  fpred  ; 
Her  goodly  bofome,  lyke  a  Strawberry  bed  ; 
Her  neck,  lyke  to  a  bounch  of  Cullambynes  ; 
Her  breft,  lyke  lillyes,  ere  their  leaves  be  fried ; 
Her  nipples,  lyke  young  bloflbmd  JefTemynes. 

Such  fragrant  flowres  doe  give  moft  odorous  fmell ; 

But  her  fweet  odour  did  them  all  excell. 


SONNET  LXV. 

HE  doubt  which  ye  mifdeeme,  fay  re  love,  is  vaine, 

That  fondly  feare  to  lofe  your  liberty  ; 
When,  lofing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gayne, 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earft  did  fly. 
§3K£el  be  ..the  bands  the  which  true  love  doth  tye 
Without  conftraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill : 
The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage ;  but  tings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 
There  pride  dare  not  approch,  nor  difcord  fpill 
The  league  twixt  them  that  loyal  love  hath  bound  ; 
But  fimple  truth,  and  mutual  good  will, 
Seekes  with  fweet  peace  to  falve  each  others  wound--: 
There  fayth  doth  fearlefs  dwell  in  brafen  towre,   - 
And  fpotlefle  pleafure  builds  her  facred  bowre. 


SONNET  LXVI. 

p 

O  all  thofe  happy  bleffings,  which  ye  have 

With  plenteous  hand  by  heaven  upon  you  thrown, 
This  one  difparagement  they  to  you  gave, 
That  ye  your  love  lent  to  fo  meane  a  one. 
Ye,  whofe  high  worths  furpafllng  paragon 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
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Ne,  but  in  heaven,  matchable  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  ftoup  unto  To  lowly  ftate  ? 
But  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate, 
Then  had  ye  forted  with  a  princes  pere  ; 
For  now  your  light  doth  more  it  felfe  dilate, 
And  in  my  darknefTe  greater  doth  appeare. 
Yet,  fince  your  light  hath  once  enlumind5  me, 
With  my  reflex  yours  mall  encreafed  be. 

SONNET  LXVII.  o 

i 

lYKE  as  a  huntfman  after  weary  chace, 

Seeing  the  game  from  him  efcapt  away, 
Sits  downe  to  reft  him  in  fome  fhady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  pray  : 
So,  after  long  purfuit  and  vaine  afTay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chace  forfooke, 
The  gentle  deare  returnd  the  felfe-fame  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirft  at  the  next  brooke  : 
/There  me,  beholding  me  with  mylder  looke, 
/  Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearlefle  ftill  did  bide  ; 
\\d      Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  halfe  trembling  tooke, 
I      And  with  her  owne  goodwill  her  fyrmely  tyde. 

Strange  thing,  me  feemd,  to  fee  a  beaft  fo  wyld, 
\     So  goodly  wonne,  with  her  owne  will  beguyld. 


SONNET  LXVIII. 

OST  glorious  Lord  of  lyfe  !  that,  on  this  day, 
Didft  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  fin  ; 

b  hath  once  enlumind.~\     Chaucer's  word.     See  "  The  Cl.  of  Ox. 
Prol."  1063,  edit.  Urr.  fpeaking  of  Petrarch  — 

-  "  whofe  Rhetorike  fo  fwete 
"  Enluminid  Itaile  of  Poetrie." 

TODD.  Gower  alfohas  "enlumined"  inuConf.  Am."  b.  vii.  as  Rich- 
ardfon  fhows  :  we  have  alfo  met  with  it  before  in  Spenfer  ;  fee  F.  Q^ 
B.  ii.  C.  ix.  St.  4;  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  C. 


SONNETS. 

And,  having  harrowd  hell,c  didft  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win  : 

This  joyous  day,  deare  Lord,  with  joy  begin ; 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddeft  dy, 

Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clene  wafht  from  fin, 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicity  ! 

And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 

May  likewife  love  thee  for  the  fame  againe ; 

And  for  thy  fake,  that  all  lyke  deare  didft  buy, 

With  love  may  one  another  entertayne. 

So  let  us  love,  deare  love,  lyke  as  we  ought : 
Love  is  the  leflbn  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 


SONNET  LXIX. 

:HE  famous  warriors  of  the  anticke  world 
Us'd  Trophees  to  erect  in  ftately  wize, 

In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enrold 

Of  theyr  great  deeds  and  valarous  emprize. 

What  trophee  then  (hall  I  moft  fit  devize, 

In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  loves  conqueft,  peerelefle  beauties  prife, 

Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chaftity  ? 

Even  this  verfe,  vowd  to  eternity, 

Shall  be  thereof  immortall  moniment, 

And  tell  her  prayfe  to  all  pofterity, 

That  may  admire  fuch  worlds  rare  wonderment ; 
The  happy  purchafe  of  my  glorious  fpoile, 
Gotten  at  laft  with  labour  and  long  toyle. 

c  Andy  having  barrowd  hell.~\  Having  conquered  hell.  There  is  an 
old  poem  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Chrift's  harrowing  hell.  See  Mr.  Steevens's 
note  on  barrow  in  Shakefpeare's  "  Hamlet."  TODD.  Todd  was  not 
aware  of  it,  but  the  "  Harrowing  of  Hell"  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  oldeft 
known  dramatic  performance  in  our  language  :  it  belongs,  probably,  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  is  contained  in  MS.  Harl.  2253.  The 
Editor  printed  twenty-five  copies  of  it  in  1836.  C. 
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. 
SONNET  LXX. 

RESH  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king, 

In  whofe  cote  armour  richly  are  difplayd 
All  forts  of  flowres,  the  which  on  earth  do  fpring, 
In  goodly  colours  glorioufly  arrayd, 
Goe  to  my  love,  where  (he  is  carelefle  layd 
Yet  in  her  winters  bowre,  not  well  awake  ; 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  wil  not  be  ftaid, 
UnlefTe  m.e  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take  ; 
Bid  her  therefore  her  felfe  foone  ready  make, 
To  wayt  on  love  amongft  his  lovely  crew  ; 
Where  every  one,  that  mifleth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amearft  with  penance  dew. 

Make  haft  therefore,  fweet  love,  whilft  it  is  prime  ; 

For  none  can  call  againe  the  pafTed  time. 


SONNET  LXXI. 

JOY  to  fee  how,  in  your  drawen  work, 
Your  felfe  unto  the  Bee  ye  doe  compare ; 
And  me  unto  the  Spyder,  that  doth  lurke 
In  clofe  awayt  to  catch  her  unaware : 
/''Right  fo  your  felfe d  were  caught  in  cunning  fnare 
v^Of  a  deare  foe,  and  thralled  to  his  love; 
In  whofe  ftreight  bands  ye  now  captived  are 
So  firmely,  that  ye  never  may  remove. 
But  as  your  worke  is  woven  all  about 
With  woodbynd  flowers  and  fragrant  Eglantine, 
So  fweet  your  prifon  you  in  time  mall  prove, 
With  many  deare  delights  bedecked  fyne ; 
And  all  thensforth  eternall  peace  fliall  fee  \ 
Betweene  the  Spyder  and  the  gentle  Bee.  ^ 

d  Right  fo  your  felfe. ,]  Todd  made  nonfenfe  of  the  line  by  printing, 
"  Right  to  your  felfe,"  &c.  In  the  next  line  but  three  "  about,"  of  the 
old  copies,  ought  to  be  above.  C. 
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SONNET  LXXII. 

FT,  when  my  fpirit  doth  fpred  her  bolder  winges, 

In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  pureft  fky, 
It  down  is  weighd  with  thoght  of  earthly  things, 
And  clogd  with  burden  of  mortality  ; 
Where,  when  that  foverayne  beauty  it  doth  fpy, 
Refembling  heavens  glory  in  her  light, 
Drawne  with  fweet  pleafures  bayt  it  back  doth  fly, 
And  unto  heaven  forgets  her  former  flight. 
There  my  fraile  fancy,  fed  with  full  delight,       \  V^     J 


Doth  bathe  in  blifTe,  and  mantleth  moft  at 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Hpr  harts  defire  with  moft  contentment  pleafe. 
-  /  Hart  need  not  wifh  none  other  happinefle, 
here  on  earth  to  have  fuch  hevens  blifle. 


SONNET  LXXIII. 

KING  my  felfe  captyved  here  in  care, 

My  hart,  whom  none  with  fervile  bands  can  tye, 
But  the  fayre  trefTes  of  your  golden  hayre, 
Breaking  his  prifon,  forth  to  you  doth  fly. 
Like  as  a  byrd,  that  in  ones  hand  doth  fpy 
Defired  food,  to  it  doth  make  his  flight ; 
Even  fo  my  hart,  that  wont  on  your  fayre  eye 
To  feed  his  fill,  flyes  backe  unto  your  fight. 
Doe  you  him  take,  and  in  your  bofome  bright 
Gently  encage,  that  he  may  be  your  thrall : 
Perhaps  he  there  may  learne,  with  rare  delight, 
To  fing  your  name  and  prayfes  over  all ; 
That  it  hereafter  may  you  not  repent, 
Him  lodging  in  your  bofome  to  have  lent. 
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SONNET  LXXIV. 

OST  happy  letters  !  fram'd  by  fkilfull  trade, 

With  which  that  happy  name  was  firft  defynd, 
The  which  three  times  thrife  happy  hath  me  made, 
WitlTguifts  ofjx)dy_,  fortune,  and  of  mind.  " 
The  firft  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind, 
/     From  mothers  womb  deriv'd  by  dew  defcent  : 
*     Thf  1*™nA  is  my  fovereigne  Queene  moft  kind, 

That  honour  and  large  richerTe  to  me  lent  : 
£    The  third,  my  love,  my  lives  laft  ornament, 
By  whom  my  fpirit  out  of  duft  was  rayfed, 
To  fpeake  her  prayfe  and  glory  excellent  ; 
Of  all  alive  moft  worthy  to  be  prayfed. 
Ye  three  Elizabeths,  for  ever  live, 
That  three  fuch  graces  did  unto  me  give  ! 


SONNET  LXXV. 

day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  ftrand  ; 
But  came  the  waves,  and  wafhed  it  away  : 

Agayne,  I  wrote  it  with  a  fecond  hand  ; 

But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray. 

Vayne  man  !  fayd  me,  that  doeft  in  vaine  aflay 

A  mortall  thing  fo  to  immortalize  ; 

For  I  my  felfe  fha'll  lyke  to  this  decay, 

And  eek  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewize. 

Not  fo  (quod  I)  ;  let  bafer  things  devize 

To  dy  in  duft,  but  you  mall  live  by  fame  : 

My  verfe  your  vertues  rare  mail  eternize, 

And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name  ; 

Where,  when  as  death  mall  all  the  world  fubdew,      \ 
Our  love  mall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 
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SONNET  LXXVI. 

AYRE    bofome  !    fraught   with   vertues   richeft 

~~         trefure, 
Theji^ft_ofjoye,  the  lodging  of  delight, 
The  bowre  of  blifle,  the  paradice  of  pleafure, 
The  facred  harbour  of  that  hevenly  fpright  ; 
How  was  I  ravifht  with  your  lovely  fight, 
And  my  frayle  thoughts  too  rafhly  led  aftray  ! 
Whiles  diving  deepe  through  amorous  infight, 
On  the  fweet  fpoyle  of  beautie  they  did  pray  ; 
And  twixt  her  paps,  like  early  fruit  in  May, 
Whofe  harveft  feemd  to  haften  now  apace, 
They  loofely  did  theyr  wanton  winges  difplay, 
And  there  to  reft  themfelves  did  boldly  place. 
Sweet  thoughts  !  I  envy  your  fo  happy  reft, 
Which  oft  I  wifht,  yet  never  was  fo  bleft. 

SONNET  LXXVII.      ' 

AS  it  a  dreame,  or  did  I  fee  it  playne  ? 

A  goodly  table  of  pure  y  vory, 
All  fpred  with  juncats,  fit  to  entertayne 
The  greateft  Prince  with  pompous  roialty  ? 
Mongft  which,  there  in  a  filver  dim  did  ly 
Two  golden  apples  of  unvalewd  price  ; 
Far  pafling  thofe  which  Hercules  came  by, 
Or  thofe  which  Atalanta  did  entice  : 
Exceeding  fweet,  yet  voyd  of  finfull  vice  ; 
That  many  fought,  yet  none  could  ever  tafte  ; 
Sweet  fruit  of  pleafure,  brought  from  paradice 


By  Love  himfelfe,  and  in  his  garden  plafte ! 
Her  breft  that  table  was,  fo  richly  fpredd ; 
My  thoughts  the  guefts  which  would  thereon  have 
fedd. 
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SONNET  LXXVIII. 

;ACKYNG  my  Love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 

Ly  ke  a  young  fawne  that  late  hath  loft  the  hynd  ; 
And  feeke  each  where,  where  laft  I  fawe  her  face, 
Whofe  ymage  yet  I  carry  frefh  in  mynd. 
I  feeke  the  fields  with  her  late  footing  fynd  ; 
I  feeke  her  bowre  with  her  late  prefence  deckt  ; 
Yet  nor  in  field  nor  bowre  I  can  her  fynd, 
Yet  field  and  bowre  are  full  of  her  afpect  : 
But  when  myne  eyes  I  therunto  direct, 
They  ydly  back  returne  to  me  agayne  ; 
And  when  I  hope  to  fee  theyr  trew  object, 
I  fynd  my  felf  but  fed  with  fancies  vayne. 

Ceafle  then,  myne  eyes,  to  feeke  her  felfe  to  fee  ; 

And  let  my  thoughts  behold  her  felfe  in  mee. 


SONNET  LXXIX. 

I  EN  call  you  fayre,  and  you  doe  credit  it, 
For  that  your  felfe  ye  daily  fuch  doe  fee  ; 
But  the  trew  fayre, 


is  much  more  prayfd  of  me  : 
For  all  the  reft,  how  ever  fayre  it  be, 
Shall  turne  to  nought  and  loofe  that  glorious  hew  ; 
But  onely  that  is  permanent,  and  free 
Ecom  frayle  corruption  that  doth  flefh  enfew. 
/That  is  true  beautie  :  that  doth  argue  you 
/    To  be  divine,  and  borne  of  heavenly  feed  ; 

Derived  from  that  fayre  Spirit,  from  whom  al  true 
\And  perfect  beauty  did  at  firft  proceed  : 

He  onely  fayre,  and  what  he  fayre  hath  made, 
All  other  fayre,  lyke  flowres,  untymely  fade. 
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on 

SONNET  LXXX. 
pFTER  To  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 

Through  Faery  land,  which  thofe  fix  books  com 
pile, 

Give  leave  to  reft  me,  being  halfe  foredonne, 
And  gather  to  my  felfe  new  breath  awhile. 
Then,  as  a  fteed  refrefhed  after  toyle, 
Out  of  my  prifon  I  will  break  anew  ; 
And  ftoutly  will  that  fecond  work  aflbyle, 
With  ftrong  endevour  and  attention  dew. 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me  in  pleafant  mew 
To  fport  my  mufe,  and  ring  my  loves  fweet  praife ; 
The  contemplation  of  whofe  heavenly  hew, 
My  fpirit  to  an  higher  pitch  will  rayfe. 

But  let  her  prayfes6  yet  be  low  and  meane, 
Fit  for  the  handmayd  of  the  Faery  Queene. 

| 
SONNET  LXXXI. 

AYRE  is  my  Love,  when  her  fayre  golden  heares 
With  the  loofe  wynd  ye  waving  chance  to  marke ; 
Fayre,  when  the  rofe  in  her  red  cheekes  appeares, 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fyre  of  love  does  fparke. 
Fayre,  when  her  breft,  lyke  a  rich  laden  barke 
With  pretious  merchandize,  me  forth  doth  lay ; 
Fayre,  when  that  cloud  of  pryde,  which  oft  doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  fmiles  me  drives  away : 
But  fayreft  me,  when  fo  me  doth  difplay 
The  gate  with  pearles  and  rubyes  richly  dight ; 

e  But  let  her  prayfes,  &c.]     This  concluding  couplet  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  that  of  Drayton's  fixth  Eglog,  "  Shep.  Garl."  1593,  p.  44, — 
"  Long  may  me  be,  as  me  hath  euer  beene, 
"  The  lowly  handmaide  of  the  Fayrie  Queene." 

TODD.  Dray  ton  is  there  fpeaking  of  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Pandora, 
meaning  Lady  Pembroke.  Spenfer's  Sonnet  was  probably  pofterior  in 
point  of  date  to  Drayton's  paftoral.  C. 
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Throgh  which  her  words  fo  wife  do  make  their  way 
To  beare  the  meflage  of  her  gentle  fpright. 

The  reft  be  works  of  natures  wonderment  ; 

But  this  the  worke  of  harts  aftonimment. 


SONNET  LXXXII. 

|OY  of  my  life  !  full  oft  for  loving  you 

I  blefle  my  lot  that  was  fo  lucky  placed  ; 
But  then,  the  more  your  owne  mimap  I  rew, 
That  are  fo  much  by  fo  meane  love  embafed  : 
For,  had  the  equall  hevens  fo  much  you  graced 
In  this  as  in  the  reft,  ye  mote  invent 
Som  hevenly  wit,  whofe  verfe  could  have  enchafed 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment. 
But  fince  ye  deignd  fo  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth, 
That  little,  that  I  am,  mall  all  be  fpent 
In  fetting  your  immortal  prayfes  forth  ; 

Whofe  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me, 

Shall  lift  you  up  unto  an  high  degree. 

£:    '    ./,:.,>.''••'.'...,  '.'.I:,:         o'L  ..  r   •  ••    : 
SONNET  LXXXIII. 

ET  not  one  fparkef  of  filthy  luftfull  fyre 

Breake  out,  that  may  her  facred  peace  moleft  ; 
Ne  one  light  glance  of  fenfuall  defyre 
Attempt  to  work  her  gentle  mindes  unreft  : 
But  pure  affections  bred  in  fpotlefTe  breft, 
And  modeft  thoughts  breathd  from  well  tempred  fpirits, 

f  Let  not  one  Jparke,  &c.]  I  have  omitted  Sonnet  LXXXIII.  in  the 
original  and  every  other  edition,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  as  Sonnet  xxxv. 
This  circumftance  has  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation.  TODD.  Todd 
ought  to  have  noticed  that  there  is  one  verbal  difference  between  the  two 
copies,  though  not  very  material  :  it  is  in  line  6  (p.  133),  where  "  And 
having  it  "  in  one  copy  of  the  Sonnet  is  "  And  feeing  it  "  in  another.  C. 
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Goe  vifit  her  in  her  chafte  bowre  of  reft 

Accompanyde  with  angelick  delightes. 

There  fill  your  felfe  with  thofe  moft  joyous  fights, 

The  which  my  felfe  could  never  yet  attayne ; 

But  fpeake_  n0j»ord  to  her  of  thefe  fad  plights,     A-M 

Which  her  too  conftant  ftiffnefle  doth  conftrayn. 

Onely  behold  her  rare  perfection, 

And  blefle  your  fortunes  fayre  election. 


SONNET  LXXXIV. 

•HE  world,  that  cannot  deeme  of  worthy  things, 

When  I  doe  praife  her,  fay  I  doe  but  flatter  : 
So  does  the  Cuckow,  when  the  Mavis  lings, 
Begin  his  witlefle  note  apace  to  clatter. 
But  they  that  (kill  not  of  fo  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not  envy  or  admyre  ; 
Rather  then  envy  let  them  wonder  at  her, 
But  not  to  deeme  of  her  defert  afpyre. 
Deepe  in  the  clofet  of  my  parts  entyre 
Her  worth  is  written  with  a  golden  quill,  \fV 

That  me  with  heavenly  fury  doth  infpire,  yj 

moutrTwith  Kef  fweet  prayfes  fill  :     / 


Which  when  as  fame  in  her  Ihrill  trump  ihal  tnunder, 
Let  the  world  chofe  to  envy  or  to  wonder. 


SONNET  LXXXV. 

ENEMOUS  toung,  tipt  with  vile  adders  fting, 

Of  that  felfe  kynd  with  which  the  Furies  fell 
Theyr  fnaky  heads  doe  combe,  from  which  a  fpring 
Of  poyfoned  words  and  fpightfull  fpeeches  well: 
Let  all  the  plagues,  and  horrid  paines,  of  hell       A  •  / 

Upon  thee  fall  for  thine  accurfed  hyre ; 
That  with  falfe  forged  lyes,  which  thou  didft  tel,  i 
In  my  true  love  did  ftirre  up  coles  of  yre  ;          / 
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The  fparkes  whereof  let  kindle  thine  own  fyre, 
And,  catching  hold  on  thine  own  wicked  hed, 
Confume  thee  quite,  that  didft  with  guile  confpire 
In  my  fweet  peace  fuch  breaches  to  have  bred ! 
Shame  be  thy  meed,  and  mifchiefe  thy  reward, 
Due  to  thy  felfe,  that  it  for  me  prepard  ! 

SONNET  LXXXVI. 

INCE  I  did  leave  the  prefence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  dayes  I  have  outworne, 
And  many  nights,  that  {lowly  feemd  to  move 
Theyr  fad  protract8  from  evening  untill  morne : 
For  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorne, 
I  wim  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorne, 
I  wim  that  day  would  fhortly  reafcend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  fpend, 
And  faine  my  griefe  with  chaunges  to  beguile, 
That  further  feemes  his  terme  ftill  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  minute  feem  a  myle. 
So  forrowe  ftill  doth  feeme  too  long  to  laft, 
But  joyous  houres  doe  fly  away  too  faft. 


SONNET  LXXXVII. 

INCE  I  have  lackt  the  comfort  of  that  light, 

The  which  was  wont  to  lead  my  thoughts  aftray, 
I  wander  as  in  darknefTe  of  the  night, 
Affrayd  of  every  dangers  leaft  difmay. 
Ne  ought  I  fee,  though  in  the  cleareft  day, 
\yhen  others  gaze  upon  theyr  madowes  vayne, 

&  Tbeyr  fad  protraft.']  This  fubftantive,  I  believe,  was  firft  adopted 
by  Spenfer.  TODD.  Richardfon,  without  citing  this  inftance  from 
Spenfer,  fupplies  an  earlier  from  the  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  "  further  protraft  and  dilation  of  time :" 
fee  his  Diftionary  in  v.  C 
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But  th'  onely  image  of  that  heavenly  ray, 
Whereof  fome  glance  doth  in  mine  eie  remayne : 
Of  which  beholding  the  Idaea  playne, 
Through  contemplation  of  my  pureft  part, 
With  light  thereof  I  doe  my  felfe  fuftayne, 
And  thereon  feed  my  Jove-affamifht  hart. 

But,  with  fuch  brightnefle  whyleft  I  fill  my  mind, 
I  ftarve  my  body,  and  mine  eyes  doe  blynd. 

4% 

SONNET  LXXXVIII.    tf  <• 

YKE  as  the  Culver h  on  the  bared  bough 

Sits  mourning  for  the  abfence  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  fongs  fends  many  a  wimfull  vow 
For  his  returne  that  feemes  to  linger  late ; 
So  I  alone,  now  left  difconfolate, 
Mourne  to  my  felfe  the  abfence  of  my  love, 
And,  wandring  here  and  there  all  defolate, 
Seek  with  my  playnts  to  match  that  mournful  dove : 
Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  owne  joyous  fight ; 
Whofe  fweet  afpect  both  God  and  man  can  move, 
In  her  unfpotted  pleafauns  to  delight. 

Dark  is  my  day  whyles  her  fayre  light  I  mis, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  fuch  lively  blis. 

h  Lyke  as  the  Culver]  Dove.  So,  in  Caxton's  "  Liber  Feftivalis," 
1483.  Sign.  i.  iiij.  "The  offerynge  of  the  riche  man  was  a  lambe, 
and  for  a  poure  man  a  payre  of  turtyls  or  two  culver  byrdes."  TODD. 
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N  youth  before  I  waxed  old,a 
The  blynd  boy,  Venus  baby. 
For  want  of  cunning  made  me  bold, 
In  bitter  hyve  to  grope  for  honny : 
But,  when  he  faw  me  ftung  and  cry, 
He  tooke  his  wings  and  away  did  fly. 

S  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 

She  chaunft  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 
His  quiver  by  his  head : 
One  of  his  mafts  me  ftole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  clofe  convay 
Into  the  others  ftead : 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  loves  hart, 
But  Diane  beafts  with  Cupids  dart. 

SAW,  in  fecret  to  my  Dame 

How  little  Cupid  humbly  came, 
And  faid  to  her  ;  £C  All  hayle,  my  mother !" 
But  when  he  faw  me  laugh,  for  mame 

a  In  youth  before  I  waxed  old.~\  Thefe  four  fhort  poems  immedi 
ately  follow  Spenfer's  "Amoretti,"  and  precede  his  "  Epithalamion." 
Nothing  feems  known  of  their  hiftory.  Editors  have  ufually  ftyled 
them  "  Poem  i.  Poem  n."  &c.  but  they  have  no  titles  in  any  of  the  old 
impreffions.  We  fo  continue  them.  C. 
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His  face  with  bafhfull  blood  did  flame, 
Not  knowing  Venus  from  the  other. 
"  Then,  never  blufh,  Cupid  (quoth  I), 
For  many  have  err'd  in  this  beauty." 

,PON  a  day,  as  Love  lay  fweetly  flumbring 

All  in  his  mothers  lap, 
A  gentle  Bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap  : 

Whereof  when  he  was  wakened  with  the  noyfe,  5 

And  faw  the  beaft  fo  fmall ; 

"  Whats  this  (quoth  he)  that  gives  fo  great  a  voyce, 
That  wakens  men  withall  ? 
In  angry  wize  he  flies  about, 
And  threatens  all  with  corage  ftout."  JQ 

To  whom  his  mother  clofely  fmiling  fayd, 

'Twixt  earneft  and  'twixt  game : 

"  See !  thou  thy  felfe  likewife  art  lyttle  made, 

If  thou  regard  the  fame  ; 

And  yet  thou  fuffreft  neyther  gods  in  fky,  15 

Nor  men  in  earth,  to  reft ; 

But  when  thou  art  difpofed  cruelly, 

Theyr  fleepe  thou  dooft  moleft. 

Then  eyther  change  thy  cruelty, 

Or  give  lyke  leave  unto  the  fly."  20 

NathlefTe,  the  cruell  boy,  not  fo  content, 

Would  needs  the  fly  purfue  ; 

And  in  his  hand,  with  heedlefTe  hardiment, 

Him  caught  for  to  fubdue. 

But  when  on  it  he  hafty  hand  did  lay,  *s 

The  Bee  him  ftung  therefore : 

cc  Now  out  alas,  (he  cryde)  and  welaway  ! 

I  wounded  am  full  fore : 
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The  fly  that  I  fo  much  did  fcorne, 

Hath  hurt  me  with  his  little  home."  30 

Unto  his  mother  ftraight  he  weeping  came. 

And  of  his  griefe  complayned ; 

Who  could  not  chofe  but  laugh  at  his  fond  game, 

Though  fad  to  fee  him  pained. 

cc  Think  now,  (quoth  me)  my  fonne,  how  great  the  fmart 

Of  thofe  whom  thou  doft  wound  :  36 

Full  many  thou  haft  pricked  to  the  hart, 

That  pitty  never  found. 

Therefore,  henceforth  fome  pitty  take, 

When  thou  doeft  fpoyle  of  Lovers  make."  40 

She  tooke  him  ftreight  full  pitioufly  lamenting, 

And  wrapt  him  in  her  fmock : 

She  wrapt  him  foftly,  all  the  while  repenting 

That  he  the  fly  did  mock. 

She  dreft  his  wound,  and  it  embaulmed  well  45 

With  falve  of  foveraigne  might ; 

And  then  me  bath'd  him  in  a  dainty  well, 

The  well  of  deare  delight. 

Who  would  not  oft  be  ftung  as  this, 

To  be  fo  bath'd  in  Venus  blis  ?  5o 

The  wanton  boy  was  ihortly  wel  recured 

Of  that  his  malady ; 

But  he,  foone  after,  frem  again  enured 

His  former  cruelty : 

And  iince  that  time  he  wounded  hath  my  felfe  55 

With  his  fharpe  dart  of  Love ; 

And  now  forgets,  the  cruell  carelefTe  elfe, 

His  mothers  heaft  to  prove. 

So  now  I  languifh,  till  he  pleafe 

My  pining  anguifh  to  appeafe.  60 
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E  learned  fitters,  which  have  oftentimes 
Beene  to  the  ayding,  others  to  adorne, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  grace- 
full  rymes, 

That  even  the  greateft  did  not  greatly 
fcorne 

To  heare  theyr  names  fung  in  your  fimple  layes,  5 

But  joyed  in  theyr  praife  ; 
And  when  ye  lift  your  own  mimaps  to  mourne, 
Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortunes  wreck  did  rayfe, 
Your  ftring  could  foone  to  fadder  tenor  turne, 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament  10 

Your  dolefull  dreriment : 
Now  lay  thofe  forrowfull  complaints  afide ; 
And  having  all  your  heads  with  girland  crownd, 
Helpe  me  mine  owne  loves  prayfes  to  refound ; " 
Ne  let  the  fame  of  any  be  envide  :  15 

a  Epithalamion.~\  The  fong  of  love  and  jollity,  as  he  calls  it,  F.  Q^ 
i.  xii.  38  [vol.  ii.  p.  80].  Our  poets  were  profufe  in  compliments 
of  this  kind,  on  the  marriages  of  their  friends.  See  particularly  Hey- 
rick's  "  Poems,"  edit.  1648,  p.  57.  And  Randolph's  "  Poems,"  edit. 
1640,  p.  34.  Puttenham,  in  his  "  Arte  of  Englifh  Poefie,"  is  minute 
in  his  defcription  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  performance  of  the 
"  Epithalamion,"  &c.  1586.  TODD.  Todd  errs  in  his  date  :  Putten- 
ham's  work  was  publifhed  in  1589:  it  is  in  chap.  xxvi.  that  he  treats 
of  "  the  manner  of  rejoyfings  at  manages  and  weddings :"  p.  40.  C. 
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So  Orpheus  did  for  his  owne  bride, 

So  I  unto  my  felfe  alone  will  fing ; 

The  woods  fhall  to  me  anfwer,  and  my  Eccho  ring. 

EARLY,  before  the  worlds  light  giving  lampe 

His  golden  beame  upon  the  hils  doth  fpred,  20 

Having  difperft  the  nights  unchearefull  dampe, 

Doe  ye  awake ;  and  with  frem  lufty  hed 

Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  love, 

My  trueft  turtle  dove : 

Bid  her  awake  ;  for  Hymen  is  awake,  25 

And  long  fince  ready  forth  his  mafke  to  move, 

With  his  bright  Tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 

In  theyr  frem  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  foone  her  dight,  30 

For  lo  !  the  wifhed  day  is  come  at  laft, 

That  fhall  for  al  the  paynes  and  forrowes  paft 

Pay  to  her  ufury  of  long  delight : 

And,  whyleft  me  doth  her  dight, 

Doe  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  folace  fing,  35 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

BRING  with  you  all  the  Nymphes  that  you  can  heare 

Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forrefts  greene, 

And  of  the  fea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare ; 

All  with  gay  girlands  goodly  wel  befeene.  40 

And  let  them  alfo  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  girland, 

For  my  fayre  love,  of  lillyes  and  of  rofes, 

Bound  truelove  wize,  with  a  blew  filke  riband. 

And  let  them  make  great  ftore  of  bridale  pofes,  45 

And  let  them  eeke  bring  ftore  of  other  flowers, 

To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  fhall  tread, 
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For  feare  the  ftones  her  tender  foot  fhould  wrong, 

Be  ftrewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along,  5° 

And  diapred  lyke  the  difcolored  mead.b 

Which  done,  doe  at  her  chamber  dore  awayt, 

For  me  will  waken  ftrayt, 

The  whiles  do  ye  this  fong  unto  her  fing ; 

The  woods  fhall  to  you  anfwer,  and  your  Eccho  ring. 


YE  Nymphes  of  Mulla,  which  with  carefull  heed          s6 

The  filver  fcaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well, 

And  greedy  pikes  which  ufe  therein  to  feed ; 

(Thofe  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doo  excell ;) 

And  ye  likewife,  which  keepe  the  rufhy  lake  60 

Where  none  doo  fifties  take, 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  fcatterd  light, 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  chriftall  bright, 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love  doth  lie,  65 

No  blemim  me  may  fpie. 

And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  mayds,  which  keepe  the  dore, 

That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  ufe  to  towre, 

And  the  wylde  wolves  which  feeke  them  to  devoure, 

With  your  fteele  darts  doo  chace  from  comming  neer ;  70 

Be  alfo  prefent  heere, 

To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  fing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 


b  And  diapred  lyke  tbe  difcolored  mead.]     Diverfified;  a  word  bor 
rowed  from  Chaucer.     See  the  "  Rom.  R."  934,  edit.  Urr. — 

"  And  it  was  painted  well  and  thwitten, 

"  And  ore  all  diapred  and  written." 

TODD.  Chaucer  alfo  ufes  the  word  dappled,  and  "dapple  gray,"  as  applied 
to  a  horfe,  in  his  "  Rime  of  Sir  Topas ;"  and  we  are  by  no  means  con 
vinced  that  "  diapred  "  and  dappled  are  not  the  fame  word,  although  a 
different  etymology  has  been  given  to  them :  a  horfe  may  be  called 
dappled,  becaufe  his  coat  prefents  the  appearance  of  being  "  diapred."  C. 
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WAKE  now,  my  love,  awake  !  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rofy  Morne  long  fince  left  Tithones  bed,  75 

All  ready  to  her  filver  coche  to  clyme ; 

And  Phoebus  gins  to  mew  his  glorious  hed. 

Hark !  how  the  cheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies, 

And  carroll  of  loves  praife. 

The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  fings  aloft ;  80 

The  Thrum  replyes  ;  the  Mavis  defcant  playes ; 

The  Ouzell  fhrills ;  the  Ruddock  warbles  foft ; 

So  goodly  all  agree  with  fweet  confent 

To  this  dayes  meriment. 

Ah  !  my  deere  love,  why  doe  ye  fleepe  thus  long,         85 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  fhould  now  awake, 

T'  awayt  the  comming  of  your  joyous  make, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds  lovelearned  fong, 

The  deawy  leaves  among  ? 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleafance  to  you  fing,  9o 

That  all  the  woods  them  anfwer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

MY  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreame, 

And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  ftars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darkfome  cloud,  now  mew  theyr  goodly  beams 

More  bright  then  Hefperus  his  head  doth  rere.  95 

Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  firft  come,  ye  fayre  houres,  which  were  begot, 

In  Joves  fweet  paradice,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Which  doe  the  feafons  of  the  year  allot,  100 

And  al  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fayre 

Do  make  and  ftill  repayre : 

And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian  Queene, 

The  which  doe  ftill  adorn  her  beauties  pride, 

Helpe  to  adorne  my  beautifulleft  bride :  105 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  ftill  throw  betweene 

Some  graces  to  be  feene ; 
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And,  as  ye  ufe  to  Venus,  to  her  fing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  dial  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come :  no 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt ; 

And  ye  frefh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  groome, 

Prepare  your  felves,  for  he  is  comming  ftrayt. 

Set  all  your  things  in  feemely  good  aray, 

Fit  for  fo  joy  full  day  :  115 

The  joyfulft  day  that  ever  Sunne  did  fee. 

Fair  Sun  !  mew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  feare  of  burning  her  funmyny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  difgrace.  120 

O  fayreft  Phoebus  !  father  of  the  Mufe  ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  {ing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Doe  not  thy  fervants  fimple  boone  refufe ; 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  myne ;  125 

Let  all  the  reft  be  thine : 

Then  I  thy  foverayne  prayfes  loud  wil  ring, 

That  all  the  woods  mal  anfwer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

HARKE  !  how  the  Minftrels  gin  to  fhrill  aloud 

Their  merry  Mufick  that  refounds  from  far,  130 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud,c 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 

But  moft  of  all  the  Damzels  doe  delite, 

When  they  their  tymbrels  fmyte, 

And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  fweet,  135 

That  all  the  fences  they  doe  ravifh  quite  ; 

c  and  the  trembling  croud.~\  The  "  croud  "  has  generally  been  ex 
plained  to  mean  \hefidicula  Britannica  or  fiddle,  and  a  "  crowder"  is  a 
fiddler.  The  word  is  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  the  time  of  Chau 
cer,  and  even  earlier,  to  that  of  Butler.  Skinner  fays  A.  S.  crutb.  C. 
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The  whyles  the  boyes  run  up  and  downe  the  ftreet, 

Crying  aloud  with  ftrong  confufed  noyce, 

As  if  it  were  one  voyce, 

Hymen  !  'io  Hymen  !  Hymen  !  they  do  fhout ;  HO 

That  even  to  the  heavens  theyr  fhouting  mrill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill : 

To  which  the  people  ftanding  all  about, 

As  in  approvance,  doe  thereto  applaud, 

And  loud  advaunce  her  laud  ;  145 

And  evermore  they  Hymen,  Hymen,  fmg, 

That  all  the  woods  them  anfwer,  and  theyr^eccho  ring. 


LOE  !  where  me  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Lyke  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  Raft, 

Aryfing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race,  150 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  feems  a  virgin  beft. 

So  well  it  her  befeemes,  that  ye  would  weene 

Some  Angell  me  had  beene. 

Her  long  loofe  yellow  locks d  lyke  golden  wyre, 

Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres  a  tweene,    155 

Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre ; 

And  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene, 

Seem  lyke  fome  may  den  Queene. 

Her  modeft  eyes,  abafhed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  ftare,  160 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are  ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 


d  Her  long  loofe  yellow  locks.~\  It  is  remarkable  that  Spenfer's  fe 
males,  both  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  in  his  other  poems,  are  all 
defcribed  with  yellow  hair.  And,  in  his  general  defcription  of  the 
influence  of  beauty  over  the  braveft  men,  he  particularifes  golden  treffes. 
See  F.  0^  v.  viii.  i  [vol.  iii.  p.  423].  This  is  faid  in  compliment 
to  his  miftrefs,  as  here,  and  in  Sonn.  15  ;  or  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  who 
had  both  yellow  hair :  or  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  poets,  who 
give  moil  of  their  women  treffes  of  this  colour.  T.  WARTON. 
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But  blufh  to  heare  her  prayfes  fung  fo  loud, 

So  farre  from  being  proud. 

Nathleffe,  doe  ye  ftill  loud  her  prayfes  fing,  165 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

TELL  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  fee 

So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before, 

So  fweet,  fo  lovely,  and  fo  mild  as  me, 

Adornd  with  beauty es  grace  and  vertues  ftore?  170 

Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  Saphyres  mining  bright, 

Her  forehead  yvory  white, 

Her  cheekes  lyke  apples  which  the  fun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  lyke  cherryes  charming  men  to  byte, 

Her  breft  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded,  175 

Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded, 

Her  fnowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre ; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayre, 

Afcending  uppe,  with  many  a  ftately  ftayre, 

To  honors  feat  and  chaftities  fweet  bowre.  180 

Why  (land  ye  ftill,  ye  Virgins,  in  amaze 

Upon  her  fo  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  fing, 

To  which  the  woods  did  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring  ? 

BUT  if  ye  faw  that  which  no  eyes  can  fee,  185 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  fpright, 

Garnimt  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree, 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  fight, 

And  ftand  aftonimt  lyke  to  thofe  which  red 

Medufaes  mazeful  hed.  190 

There  dwells  fweet  love,  and  conftant  chaftity, 

Unfpotted  fayth,  and  comely  womanhood, 

Regard  of  honour,  and  mild  modefty  ; 

There  vertue  raynes  as  Queene  in  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  lawes  alone,  195 
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The  which  the  bafe  affections  doe  obay, 

And  yeeld  theyr  fervices  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  feene  thefe  her  celeftial  threafures,  200 

And  unrevealed  pleafures, 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayfes  fing, 

That  all  the  woods  mould  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

OPEN  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love ! 

Open  them  wide  that  me  may  enter  in,  205 

And  all  the  poftes  adorne  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 

For  to  receyve  this  Saynt  with  honour  dew 

That  commeth  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  fteps,  and  humble  reverence,  210 

She  commeth  in  before  th'  Almighties  vew : 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learne  obedience, 

When  fo  ye  come  into  thofe  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces. 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  me  may  215 

The  facred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endlefle  matrimony  make  ; 

And  let  the  roring  Organs  loudly  play 

The  praifes  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates,  220 

The  Chorifters  the  joyous  Antheme  fing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwere,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

BEHOLD,  whiles  me  before  the  altar  ftands, 

Hearing  the  holy  prieft  that  to  her  fpeakes, 

And  blefTeth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands,  225 

How  the  red  rofes  flufh  up  in  her  cheekes, 

And  the  pure  fnow,  with  goodly  vermill  ftayne, 

Like  crimfin  dyde  in  grayne ; 
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That  even  the  Angels,  which  continually 

About  the  facred  altare  doe  remaine,  230 

Forget  their  fervice  and  about  her  fly, 

Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  feemes  more  fay  re, 

The  more  they  on  it  flare. 

But  her  fad  eyes,  ftill  fattened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modefty,  235 

That  fuffers  not  one  look  to  glaunce  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unfownd. 

Why  blufh  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  fweet  Angels,  Alleluya  fing,  24.0 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwere,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  al  is  done  :  bring  home  the  Bride  againe ; 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  viftory ; 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine, 

With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity.  245 

Never  had  man  more  joy  full  day  then  this, 

Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis. 

Make  feaft  therefore  now  all  this  live  long  day ; 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 

Poure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  ftay,  250 

Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 

Poure  out  to  all  that  wull, 

And  fprinkle  all  the  pofts  and  wals  with  wine, 

That  they  may  fweat,  and  drunken  be  withall. 

Crowne  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coronall,  255 

And  Hymen  alfo  crowne  with  wreathes  of  vine ; 

And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  reft, 

For  they  can  doo  it  beft : 

The  whiles  the  maydens  doe  theyr  carroll  ring, 

To  which  the  woods  mal  anfwer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

RING  ye  the  bels,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne,  261 
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And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this  day : 

This  day  is  holy  ;  doe  ye  write  it  downe, 

That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

This  day  the  funne  is  in  his  chiefeft  hight,  265 

With  Barnaby  the  bright, 

From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 

He  fomewhat  lofeth  of  his  heat  and  light, 

When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  fees. 

But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was,  270 

To  choofe  the  longeft  day  in  all  the  yeare, 

And  ftiorteft  night,  when  longeft  fitter  weare  : 

Yet  never  day  fo  long  but  late  would  paffe. 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away, 

And  bonefiers  make  all  day;  a75 

And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  ring, 

That  all  the  woods  may  anfwer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

AH  !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end, 

And  lende  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love  ? 

How  {lowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers  fpend  ;         280 

How  flowly  does  fad  Time  his  feathers  move  ! 

Haft  thee,  O  fayreft  Planet !  to  thy  home 

Within  the  Wefterne  fome : 

Thy  tyred  fteedes  long  fince  have  need  of  reft. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  laft  I  fee  it  gloome,  285 

And  the  bright  evening  ftar  with  golden  creaft 

Appeare  out  of  the  Eaft. 

Fayre  childe  of  beauty  !  glorious  lampe  of  love  ! 

That  all  the  hoft  of  heaven  in  rankes  dooft  lead, 

And  guideft  lovers  through  the  nights  fad  dread,6       290 

e  the  nights  fad  dread.]  This  epithet  was  wanting  till  the  firft  folio 
was  publifhed.  TODD.  We  are  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  neceffity 
for  "  fad ;"  Spenfer  may  have  written  "  nightes,"  as  a  diffyllable,  a  not 
at  all  unufual  pra&ice  with  him.  However,  as  fome  alteration  muft  be 
made,  we  follow  the  folio  1 6 1 1 .  C. 
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How  chearefully  thou  lookeft  from  above, 

And  feemft  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twinkling  light, 

As  joying  in  the  fight 

Of  thefe  glad  many,  which  for  joy  do  (ing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  anfwer,  and  their  echo  ring.  295 

Now  ceafle,  ye  damfels,  your  delights  forepart ; 

Enough  is  it  that  all  the  day  was  youres : 

Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nighing  faft, 

Now  bring  the  Bryde  into  the  brydall  bowres. 

The  night  is  come,  now  foone  her  difaray,  300 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay  ; 

Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 

And  filken  courteins  over  her  difplay, 

And  odourd  meets,  and  Arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  love  does  ly,  305 

In  proud  humility ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowry  gras, 

Twixt  fleepe  and  wake,  after  me  weary  was, 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke.  310 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damfels  may  be  gone, 

And  leave  my  love  alone ; 

And  leave  likewife  your  former  lay  to  {ing : 

The  woods  no  more  fhal  anfwer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 

Now  welcome,  night !  thou  night  fo  long  expected,    315 

That  long  daies  labour  doeft  at  laft  defray, 

And  all  my  cares,  which  cruell  love  collected, 

Haft  fumd  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye  : 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me, 

That  no  man  may  us  fee ;  320 

And  in  thy  fable  mantle  us  enwrap, 

From  feare  of  perrill  and  foule  horror  free. 

Let  no  falfe  treafon  feeke  us  to  entrap, 
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Nor  any  dread  difquiet  once  annoy 

The  fafety  of  our  joy  ;  3*5 

But  let  the  night  be  calme  and  quietfome, 

Without  tempeftuous  ftorms  or  fad  afray  : 

Lyke  as  when  Jove  with  fayre  Alcmena  lay, 

When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groome : 

Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  felfe  did  lie,  330 

And  begot  Majefty. 

And  let  the  mayds  and  yongmen  ceafe  to  fing ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  anfwer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

LET  no  lamenting  cryes,  nor  dolefull  teares, 

Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without:  335 

Ne  let  falfe  whifpers,  breeding  hidden  feares, 

Breake  gentle  fleepe  with  mifconceived  dout. 

Let  no  deluding  dreames,  nor  dreadful  fights, 

Make  fudden  fad  affrights  ; 

Ne  let  houfefyres,  nor  lightnings  helplefs  harmes,        34.0 

Ne  let  the  Pouke,f  nor  other  evill  fprights, 

Ne  let  mifchivous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 

Ne  let  hob  goblins,  names  whofe  fenfe  we  fee  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not ; 

Let  not  the  fhriech  Owle,  nor  the  Storke,  be  heard ;   345 

Nor  the  night  Raven,  that  ftill  deadly  yels ; 

Nor  damned  ghofts,  cald  up  with  mighty  fpels ; 

Nor  griefly  vultures  make  us  once  affeard : 

Ne  let  th'  unpleafant  quyre  of  Frogs  ftill  croking 

Make  us  to  wifh  theyr  choking.  350 

f  Ne  let  the  Pouke.~\  We  are  perfuaded  that  Ponke,  the  reading  of 
the  old  impreffions,  ought  to  be  "  Pouke,"  as  we  have  printed  it,  and 
it  was  always  written  and  printed  fo  of  old,  excepting,  we  believe,  in 
this  inftance :  the  turning  of  the  letter  u  was  the  origin  of  a  blunder, 
which  has  till  now  continued  in  Spenfer's  text.  The  "  Pouke  "  is  the 
Puck  of  whom  Shakefpeare  made  fuch  ufe  :  he  was  alfo  fometimes 
called  Robin  Goodfellow  and  Hob-goblin;  but  Spenfer  fpeaks  of  "  hob 
goblins  "  feparately  afterwards.  C. 
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Let  none  of  thefe  theyr  drery  accents  fing  ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  anfwer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

BUT  let  ftil  Silence  trew  night  watches  keepe, 

That  facred  peace  may  in  aflurance  rayne, 

And  tymely  fleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to  fleepe,  355 

May  poure  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleafant  playne ; 

The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves. 

Like  divers  fethered  doves, 

Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed, 

And  in  the  fecret  darke,  that  none  reproves  360 

Their  prety  ftealthes  mall  worke,  and  fnares  mal  fpread 

To  filch  away  fweet  fnatches  of  delight, 

Conceald  through  covert  night. 

Ye  fonnes  of  Venus,  play  your  fports  at  will ; 

For  greedy  pleafure,  carelefTe  of  your  toyes,  365 

Thinks  more  upon  her  paradife  of  joyes, 

Then  what  ye  do,  albe  it  good  or  ill. 

All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play, 

For  it  will  foone  be  day  : 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  fay  or  (ing ;  370 

Ne  will  the  woods  now  anfwer,  nor  your  Eccho  ring. 

WHO  is  the  fame,  which  at  my  window  peepes, 

Or  whofe  is  that  faire  face  that  mines  fo  bright  ? 

Is  it  not  Cinthia,  me  that  never  fleepes, 

But  walkes  about  high  heaven  al  the  night  ?  375 

O,  fayreil  goddefTe  !  do  thou  not  envy 

My  Love  with  me  to  fpy ; 

For  thou  likewife  didft  love,  though  now  unthought, 

And  for  a  fleece  of  woll,  which  privily 

The  Latmian  fhephard8  once  unto  thee  brought,         380 

«  The  Latvian  Jbepbard.~\  It  is  "  Latinian  fhephard  "  in  the  firft 
edition.  Of  courfe,  the  allufion  is  to  Endymion,  refpedling  whofe  loves 
Dray  ton  wrote  and  printed  a  feparate  poem  in  1594,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Endymion  and  Phoebe,"  of  which  only  one  copy  is  known.  C. 

V.  N 
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His  pleafures  with  thee  wrought. 

Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now  ; 

And  fith  of  wemens  labours  thou  haft  charge, 

And  generation  goodly  doft  enlarge, 

Encline  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wifhfull  vow,  385 

And  the  chaft  womb  informe  with  timely  feed, 

That  may  our  comfort  breed : 

Till  which  we  ceafe  our  hopefull  hap  to  fing ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  us  anfwere,  nor  our  Eccho  ring. 

AND  thou,  great  Juno,  which  with  awful  might  390 

The  lawes  of  wedlock  ftill  doft  patronize, 

And  the  religion  of  the  faith  firft  plight 

With  facred  rites  haft  taught  to  folemnize  ; 

And  eke  for  comfort  often  called  art 

Of  women  in  their  fmart ;  395 

Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band, 

And  all  thy  bleflings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou,  glad  Genius,  in  whofe  gentle  hand 

The  bridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed  remaine, 

Without  blemifh  or  ftaine ;  400 

And  the  fweet  pleafures  of  theyr  loves  delight 

With  fecret  ayde  doeft  fuccour  and  fupply, 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitfull  progeny ; 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  fame  night : 

And  thou,  fayre  Hebe,  and  thou,  Hymen  free,  405 

Grant  that  it  may  fo  be ! 

Till  which  we  ceafe  your  further  prayfe  to  fing ; 

Ne  any  woods  mal  anfwer,  nor  your  Eccho  ring. 

AND  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods, 

In  which  a  thoufand  torches  flaming  bright  410 

Doe  burne,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darknefle  lend  deiired  light ; 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  fame  remayne, 
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More  than  we  men  can  fayne, 

Poure  out  your  blefling  on  us  plentioufly,  41$ 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 

That  we  may  raife  a  large  pofterity, 

Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long  pofTefle 

With  lading  happinefTe, 

Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  mount :  420 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  theyr  glorious  merit, 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  bleffed  Saints  for  to  increafe  the  count. 

So  let  us  reft,  fweet  love,  in  hope  of  this, 

And  ceafe  till  then  our  tymely  joyes  to  (ing,  4*5 

The  woods  no  more  us  anfwer,  nor  our  eccho  ring. 

SONG  !  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments, 

With  which  my  love  mould  duly  have  been  dec!:, 

Which  cutting  off  through  hafty  accidents, 

Ye  would  not  ftay  your  dew  time  to  expect,  430 

But  promift  both  to  recompens ; 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  mort  time  an  endlefle  moniment ! 
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To  the  Right  Honorable  and  moft  vertuous  Ladies,  the 
LADIE  MARGARET,  Countejfe  of  Cumberland ;  and  the 
LA  DIE  MARIE,  Countejfe  of  Warwick* 

HAVING,  in  the  greener  times  of  my  youth,  com- 
pofed  thefe  former  two  Hymnes  in  the  praife  of 
Love  and  Beautie,  and  finding  that  the  fame  too  much 
pleafed  thofe  of  like  age  and  difpofition,  which,  being 
too  vehemently  caried  with  that  kind  of  affection,  do 
rather  fucke  out  poyfon  to  their  ftrong  paffion,  then 
honey  to  their  honeft  delight,  I  was  moved,  by  the  one 
of  you  two  moft  excellent  Ladies,  to  call  in  the  fame. 
But,  being  unable  fo  to  doe,  by  reafon  that  many  copies 
thereof  were  formerly  fcattered  abroad,  I  refolved  at  leaft 
to  amend,  and,  by  way  of  retractation,  to  reforme  them, 
making,  in  ftead  of  thofe  two  Hymnes  of  earthly  or 
naturall  love  and  beautie,  two  others  of  heavenly  and 
celeftiall.  The  which  I  doe  dedicate  joyntly  unto  you 
two  honorable  fifters,  as  to  the  moft  excellent  and  rare 
ornaments  of  all  true  love  and  beautie,  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other  kinde ;  humbly  befeeching  you  to  vouch- 
fafe  the  patronage  of  them,  and  to  accept  this  my  humble 
fervice,  in  lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honourable  favours 
which  ye  dayly  fhew  unto  me,  until  fuch  time  as  I  may, 
by  better  meanes,  yeeld  you  fome  more  notable  teftimonie 
of  my  thankfull  mind  and  dutifull  devotion.  And  even 
fo  I  pray  for  your  happineffe.  Greenwich  this  firft  of 
September,  1596.  Your  Honors  moft  bounden  ever, 

'' ':        in  all  humble  fervice, 

ED.  SP. 


a  Marie,  Countejfe  of  Warwick.]  Her  name  was  not  Mary,  but 
Anne :  this  miltake  was  pointed  out  by  Malone ;  but  it  Hands  Marie 
in  the  old  editions.  In  the  body  of  the  epiltle  Todd  read  retraction 
for  "  retra&ation"  of  all  the  early  copies.  C. 


AN  HYMNE  IN  HONOUR  OF  LOVE. 


OVE,"that  long  fince  haft  to  thy  mighty 

powre 

Perforce  fubdude  my  poore  captived  hart, 
And  raging  now  therein  with  reftleffe 

ftowre, 

Doeft  tyrannize  in  everie  weaker  part, 
Faine  would  I  feeke  to  eafe  my  bitter  fmart  s 

By  any  fervice  I  might  do  to  thee, 
Or  ought  that  elfe  might  to  thee  pleating  bee. 

And  now  t'  aflwage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 

And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 

I  meane  to  ring  the  praifes  of  thy  name,  10 

And  thy  victorious  conquefts  to  areed, 

By  which  thou  madeft  many  harts  to  bleed 

Of  mighty  Victors,  with  wide  wounds  embrewed, 

And  by  thy  cruell  darts  to  thee  fubdewed. 

Onely  I  fear  my  wits,  enfeebled  late  15 

Through  the  fharpe  forrowes  which  thou  haft  me  bred, 
Should  faint,  and  words  mould  faile  me  to  relate 
The  wondrous  triumphs  of  thy  great  godhed  : 
But  if  thou  wouldft  vouchfafe  to  overfpred 
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Me  with  the  fhadow  of  thy  gentle  wing,  20 

I  fhould  enabled  be  thy  actes  to  fing. 

Come,  then,  O  come  !  thou  mightie  God*of  love, 

Out  of  thy  filver  bowres  and  fecret  blifle, 

Where  thou  doeft  fit  in  Venus  lap  above, 

Bathing  thy  wings  in  her  ambrofiall  kifte,  25 

That  fweeter  farre  than  any  nectar  is ; 

Come  foftly,  and  my  feeble  breaft  infpire 

With  gentle  furie,  kindled  of  thy  fire. 

And  ye,  fweet  Mufes,  which  have  often  proved 

The  piercing  points  of  his  avengefull  darts  ;  30 

And  ye,  fair  Nimphs,  which  oftentimes  have  loved 

The  cruell  worker  of  your  kindly  fmarts, 

Prepare  your  felves,  and  open  wide  your  harts 

For  to  receive  the  triumph  of  your  glorie, 

That  made  you  merie  oft  when  ye  were  forie.  35' 

And  ye,  faire  bloflbms  of  youths  wanton  breed, 
Which  in  the  conquefts  of  your  beautie  boft, 
Wherewith  your  lovers  feeble  eyes  you  feed, 
*    But  flerve  their  harts  that  needeth  nourture  moft, 
Prepare  your  felves  to  march  amongft  his  hoft,  4o 

And  all  the  way  this  facred  Hymne  do  fing, 
Made  in  the  honor  of  your  Soveraigne  king. 

GREAT  GOD  OF  MIGHT,  that  reigneftjn_ 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  heft  doeft  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  fubduer  of  mankynd,  45 

That  doeft  the  Lions  and  fell  Tigers  tame, 
Making  their  cruell  rage  thy  fcornefull  game, 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight, 
Who  can  exprefle  the  glorie  of  thy  might  ? 
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Or  who  alive  can  perfectly  declare  50 

The  wondrous  cradle  of  thine  infancie, 

When  thy  great  mother  Venus  firft  thee  bare, 

Begot  of  Plenty  and  of  Penurie, 

Though  elder  then  thine  own  nativitie, 

And  yet  a  chyld,  renewing  ftill  thy  yeares,  55 

And  yet  the  eldeft  of  the  heavenly  Peares  ? 

For  ere  this  worlds  ftill  moving  mightie  mafle 

Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prifon  crept, 

In  which  his  goodly  face  long  hidden  was 

From  heavens  view,  and  in  deepe  darknefle  kept,          60 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  fecurely  flept 

In  Venus  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 

Gan  reare  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked : 

And  taking  to  him  wings  of  his  own  heate, 

Kindled  at  firft  from  heavens  life-giving  fyre,  65 

He  gan  to  move  out  of  his  idle  feate ; 

Weakely  at  firft,  but  after  with  defyre 

Lifted  aloft,  he  gan  to  mount  up  hyre, 

And,  like  frefh  Eagle,  made  his  hardie  flight 

Through  all  that  great  wide  waft,  yet  wanting  light.    70 

Yet  wanting  light  to  guide  his  wandring  way, 

His  own  faire  mother,  for  all  creatures  fake, 

Did  lend  him  light  from  her  owne  goodly  ray : 

Then  through  the  world  his  way  he  gan  to  take, 

The  world  that  was  not  till  he  did  it  make,  75 

Whofe  fundrie  parts  he  from  them  felves  did  fever, 

The  which  before  had  lyen  confufed  ever. 

The  earth,  the  ayre,  the  water,  and  the  fyre, 

Then  gan  to  raunge  them  felves  in  huge  array, 

And  with  contrary  forces  to  confpyre  80 
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Each  againft  other  by  all  meanes  they  may, 
Threatning  their  owne  confufion  and  decay : 
Ayre  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fyre, 
Till  Love  relented  their  rebellious  yre. 

He  then  them  tooke,  and,  tempering  goodly  well         85 

Their  contrary  diflikes  with  loved  meanes, 

Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 

To  keepe  them  felves  within  their  fundrie  raines, 

Together  linkt  with  adamantine  chaines ; 

Yet  fo,  as  that  in  every  living  wight  90 

They  mix  them  felves,  and  fhew  their  kindly  might. 

So  ever  fince  they  firmely  have  remained, 

And  duly  well  obferved  his  beheaft ; 

Through  which  now  all  thefe  things  that  are  contained 

Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  moft  and  leaft,  95 

Their  being  have,  and  daily  are  increaft 

Through  fecret  fparks  of  his  infufed  fyre, 

Which  in  the  barraine  cold  he  doth  infpyre. 

Thereby  they  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 

To  multiply  the  likenefle  of  their  kynd,  100 

Whileft  they  feeke  onely,  without  further  care, 

To  quench  the  flame  which  they  in  burning  fynd  ; 

But  man  that  breathes  a  more  immortall  mynd, 

Not  for  lufts  fake,  but  for  eternitie, 

Seekes  to  enlarge  his  lafting  progenie.  105 

For  having  yet  in  his  deducted  fpright 

Some  fparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fyre, 

He  is  enlumind  with  that  goodly  light, 

Unto  like  goodly  femblant  to  afpyre : 

Therefore  in  choice  of  love  he  doth  defyre  no 
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That  feemes  on  earth  moft  heavenly  to  embrace ; 
That  fame  is  Beautie,  borne  of  heavenly  race. 

For  fure,  of  all  that  in  this  mortall  frame 

Contained  is,  nought  more  divine  doth  feeme, 

Or  that  refembleth  more  th'  immortall  flame  us 

Of  heavenly  light,  than  Beauties  glorious  beam. 

What  wonder  then,  if  with  fuch  rage  extreme 

Fraile  men,  whofe  eyes  feek  heavenly  things  to  fee, 

At  fight  thereof  fo  much  enravifht  bee  ! 

Which  well  perceiving,  that  imperious  boy  120 

Doth  therewith  tip  his  fharp  empoifned  darts, 
Which  glancing  thro  the  eyes  with  countenance  coyb 
Reft  not  till  they  have  pier  ft  the  trembling  harts, 
And  kindled  flame  in  all  their  inner  parts, 
Which  fuckes  the  blood,  and  drinketh  up  the  lyfe,      1*5 
Of  carefull  wretches  with  confuming  griefe. 

Thenceforth  they  playne,  and  make  ful  piteous  mone 

Unto  the  author  of  their  balefull  bane : 

The  daies  they  wafte,  the  nights  they  grieve  and  grone, 

Their  lives  they  loath,  and  heavens  light  difdaine  :       130 

No  light  but  that,  whofe  lampe  doth  yet  remaine 

Frefh  burning  in  the  image  of  their  eye, 

They  deigne  to  fee,  and  feeing  it  ftill  dye. 

The  whylft  thou,  tyrant  Love,  doeft  laugh  and  fcorne 
At  their  complaints,  making  their  paine  thy  play,       135 
Whyleft  they  lye  languiming  like  thrals  forlorne, 
The  whyles  thou  doeft  triumph  in  their  decay ; 
And  otherwhyles,  their  dying  to  delay, 

b  with  countenance  coy.]    Read  rather,  "from  countenance  coy."    T. 
WARTON.     All  the  old  editions  have  "with."     C. 
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Thou  doeft  emmarble  the  proud  hartc  of  her 

Whofe  love  before  their  life  they  doe  prefer.  140 

So  haft  thou  often  done  (ay  me,  the  more  !) 

To  me  thy  vaflall,  whofe  yet  bleeding  hart 

With  thoufand  wounds  thou  mangled  haft  fo  fore, 

That  whole  remaines  fcarfe  any  little  part ; 

Yet,  to  augment  the  anguifh  of  my  fmart,  145 

Thou  haft  enfrofen  her  difdainefull  breft, 

That  no  one  drop  of  pitie  there  doth  reft. 

Why  then  do  I  this  honor  unto  thee, 

Thus  to  ennoble  thy  victorious  name, 

Sith  thou  doeft  mew  no  favour  unto  mee,  150 

Ne  once  move  ruth  in  that  rebellious  Dame, 

Somewhat  to  flacke  the  rigour  of  my  flame  ? 

Certes  fmall  glory  doeft  thou  winne  hereby, 

To  let  her  live  thus  free,  and  me  to  dy. 

But  if  thou  be  indeede,  as  men  thee  call,  155 

The  worlds  great  Parent,  the  moft  kind  preferver 

Of  living  wights,  the  foveraine  Lord  of  all, 

How  falles  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 

Thou  doeft  afflict  as  well  the  not  deferver, 

As  him  that  doeth  thy  lovely  heafts  defpize,  160 

And  on  thy  fubjects  moft  doth  tyrannize  ? 

Yet  herein  eke  thy  glory  feemeth  more, 

By  fo  hard  handling  thofe  which  beft  thee  ferve, 


c  Thou  doeft  emmarble  the  proud  bart.~\  This  elegant  and  expreffive 
verb  is  unnoticed  by  all  our  lexicographers.  TODD.  Todd  himfelf 
altered  it  to  enmarble,  in  his  edit,  of  Johnfon  :  Richardfon  has  "em- 
marble,"  and  obferves  that  in  fome  impreffions  of  Spenfer  it  ftands 
enmarble:  it  is  not  fo  in  any  of  the  ancient  copies.  Whether  we  take  it 
as  "  emmarble,"  or  enmarble,  Spenfer  is,  we  apprehend,  the  only  writer 
who  has  ufed  the  word.  C. 
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That,  ere  thou  doeft  them  unto  grace  reftore, 

Thou  mayeft  well  trie  if  they  will  ever  fwerve,d  165 

And  mayeft  them  make  it  better  to  deferve,    \N 

And,  having  got  it,  may  it  more  efteeme  ;       j 

For  things  hard  gotten  men  more  dearely  deeme. 

So  hard  thofe  heavenly  beauties  be  enfyred, 

As  things  divine  leaft  pafllons  doe  imprefle,       <^     170 

The  more  of  ftedfaft  mynds  to  be  admyred, 

The  more  they  ftayed  be  on  ftedfaftneffe ; 

But  bafeborne  minds  fuch  lamps  regard  the  lefTe, 

Which  at  firft  blowing  take  not  haftie  fyre : 

Such  fancies  feele  no  love,  but  loofe  defy  re.  175 

For  love  is  Lord  of  truth  and  loialtie, 

Lifting  himfelfe  out  of  the  lowly  duft 

On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  pureft  fkie, 

Above  the  reach  of  loathly  finfull  luft, 

Whofe  bafe  affect  through  cowardly  diftruft   <^±>      180 

Of  his  weake  wings  dare  not  to  heaven  fly,    *r 

But  like  a  moldwarpe  in  the  earth  doth  ly.     — - - 

His  dunghill  thoughts,  which  do  themfelves  enure 

To  dirtie  drofTe,  no  higher  dare  afpyre, 

Ne  can  his  feeble  earthly  eyes  endure  185 

The  flaming  light  of  that  celeftiall  fyre 

Which  kindleth  love  in  generous  defyre, 

And  makes  him  mount  above  the  native  might 

Of  heavie  earth,  up  to  the  heavens  hight. 


d  if  they  will  ever  /nerve.]  Todd  here  read,  "  if  tbou  wilt  ever 
fwerve,"  which  does  not  at  all  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  So, 
in  the  firft  line  of  the  next  ftanza,  he  printed  "  thofe  heavenly  beauties 
be  enfyred,"  which  is  alfo  evidently  wrong.  The  old  copies  are  uni 
form  in  giving  the  true  text,  and  Todd  would  probably  have  noted  the 
variations  had  they  not  been  accidental  in  his  edition.  C. 
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Such  is  the  powre  of  that  fweet  paflion,  190 

That  it  all  fordid  bafeneffe  doth  expell, 

And  the  refyned  mynd  doth  newly  fafhion 

Unto  a  fairer  forme,  which  now  doth  dwell 

In  his  high  thought,  that  would  it  felfe  excell, 

Which  he  beholding  ftill  with  conftant  fight,  i95 

Admires  the  mirrour  of  fo  heavenly  light. 

Whofe  image  printing  in  his  deepeft  wit, 

He  thereon  feeds  his  hungrie  fantafy, 

Still  full,  yet  never  fatisfyde  with  it ; 

Like  Tantale  that  in  ftore  doth  fterved  ly,  200 

So  doth  he  pine  in  moft  fatiety ; 

For  nought  may  quench  his  infinite  defyre, 

Once  kindled  through  that  firft  conceived  fyre. 

Thereon  his  mynd  affixed  wholly  is, 

Ne  thinks  on  ought  but  how  it  to  attaine ;  205 

His  care,  his  joy,  his  hope,  is  all  on  this, 

That  feemes  in  it  all  blifles  to  containe, 

In  fight  whereof  all  other  blifTe  feemes  vaine : 

Thrice  happie  man !  might  he  the  fame  pofTefTe, 

He  faines  himfelfe,  and  doth  his  fortune  blefle.  210 

And  though  he  do  not  win  his  wifh  to  end, 
Yet  thus  farre  happie  he  him  felfe  doth  weene, 
That  heavens  fuch  happie  grace  did  to  him  lend, 
tf-\     As  thing  on  earth  fo  heavenly  to  have  feene 

His  harts  enmrined  faint,  his  heavens  queene,  215 

Fairer  then  faireft,  in  his  fayning  eye, 
Whofe  fole  afpect  he  counts  felicitye. 

Then  forth  he  cafts  in  his  unquiet  thought, 

What  he  may  do,  her  favour  to  obtaine ; 

What  brave  exploit,  what  perill  hardly  wrought,         220 
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What  puiflant  conqueft,  what  adventurous  paine, 
May  pleafe  her  beft,  and  grace  unto  him  gaine : 
He  dreads  no  danger,  nor  misfortune  feares, 
His  faith,  his  fortune,  in  his  breaft  he  beares. 

Thou  art  his  god,  thou  art  his  mightie  guyde,  ^^s 

Thou,  being  blind,  letft  him  not  fee  his  feares, 

But  carieft  him  to  that  which  he  had  eyde, 

Through  feas,  through  flames,  through  thoufand  fwords 

and  fpeares ; 

Ne  ought  fo  ftrong  that  may  his  force  withftand, 
With  which  thou  armeft  his  refiftlefle  hand.  230 

WitnefTe  Leander  in  the  Euxine  waves, 

And  ftout  JEneas  in  the  Trojane  fyre, 

Achilles  preaffing  through  the  Phrygian  glaives,6 

And  Orpheus,  daring  to  provoke  the  yre 

Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  love  retyre ;  135 

For  both  through  heaven  and  hell  thou  makeft  way, 

To  win  them  worfhip  which  to  thee  obay. 

And  if  by  all  thefe  perils,  and  thefe  paynes, 

He  may  but  purchafe  lyking  in  her  eye, 

What  heavens  of  joy  then  to  himfelfe  he  faynes !         44° 

Eftfoones  he  wypes  quite  out  of  memory 

What  ever  ill  before  he  did  aby  : 

Had  it  bene  death,  yet  would  he  die  againe, 

To  live  thus  happie  as  her  grace  to  gaine. 

Yet  when  he  hath  found  favour  to  his  will,  245 

He  nathemore  can  fo  contented  reft, 
But  forceth  further  on,  and  ftriveth  ftill 

e  through  the  Phrygian  glaives.'}     Swords.    See  the  notes  on  F.  Q^ 
iv.  vii.  28  [vol.  Hi.  p.  203].     TODD. 

V.  O 
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T'  approch  more  neare,  till  in  her  inmoft  breft 

He  may  embofomd  bee  and  loved  beft ; 

And  yet  not  beft,  but  to  be  lov'd  alone,  250 

For  love  cannot  endure  a  Paragone. 

The  fear  whereof,  O  !  how  doth  it  torment 
A    His  troubled  mynd  with  more  than  hellim  paine ; 
And  to  his  fayning  fanfie  reprefent 
Sights  never  feene,  and  thoufand  fhadowes  vaine,         255 
To  breake  his  fleepe,  and  wafte  his  ydle  braine : 
Thou  that  haft  never  lov'd  canft  not  beleeve 
Leaft  part  of  th*  evils  which  poore  lovers  greeve. 

The  gnawing  envie,  the  hart-fretting  feare, 

The  vaine  furmizes,  the  diftruftfull  mowes,  160 

The  falfe  reports  that  flying  tales  doe  beare, 

The  doubts,  the  daungers,  the  delayes,  the  woes, 

The  fayned  friends,  the  unaflured  foes, 

With  thoufands  more  then  any  tongue  can  tell, 

Doe  make  a  lovers  life  a  wretches  hell.  265 

Yet  is  there  one  more  curfed  then  they  all, 
That  cancker-worme,  that  monfter,  Gelofie, 
Which  eates  the  heart  and  feedes  upon  the  gall, 
Turning  all  loves  delight  to  miferie, 
Through  feare  of  loofing  his  felicitie.  *7o 

/t     Ah,  Gods  !  that  ever  ye  that  monfter  placed 
(I      In  gentle  love,  that  all  his  joyes  defaced  ! 

By  thefe,  O  Love !  thou  doeft  thy  entrance  make 

Unto  thy  heaven,  and  doeft  the  more  endeere 

Thy  pleafures  unto  thofe  which  them  partake :  275 

As  after  ftormes,  when  clouds  begin  to  cleare, 

The  Sunne  more  bright  and  glorious  doth  appeare, 
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So  thou  thy  folke,  through  paines  of  Purgatorie, 
Doft  beare  unto  thy  blifle,  and  heavens  glorie. 

There  thou  them  placeft  in  a  Paradize  180 

Of  all  delight  and  joyous  happy  reft, 

Where  they  doe  feede  on  nectar  heavenly  wize, 

With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  reft 

Of  Venus  dearlings,  through  her  bountie  bleft  ; 

And  lie  like  Gods  in  yvorie  beds  arayd,  185 

With  rofe  and  lillies  over  them  difplayd. 

There  with  thy  daughter  Pleafure  they  doe  play 

Their  hurtlefle  fports,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 

And  in  her  fnowy  bofome  boldly  lay 

Their  quiet  heads,  devoyd  of  guilty  mame,  490 

After  full  joyance  of  their  gentle  game ; 

Then  her  they  crowne  their  GoddefTe  and  their  Queene, 

And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  befeene. 

Ay  me  !  deare  Lord,  that  ever  I  might  hope, 

For  all  the  paines  and  woes  that  I  endure,  *95 

To  come  at  length  unto  the  wi fried  fcope 

Of  my  defire,  or  might  my  felfe  aflure 

That  happie  port  for  ever  to  recure ! 

Then  .would  I  thinke  thefe  paines  no  paines  at  all, 

And  all  my  woes  to  be  but  penance  fmall.  300 

Then  would  I  iing  of  thine  immortall  praife 

An  heavenly  Hymne,  fuch  as  the  Angels  fing, 

And  thy  triumphant  name  then  would  I  raife 

Bove  all  the  gods,  thee  only  honoring ; 

My  guide,  my  god,  my  vidtor,  and  my  king :  305 

Till  then,  dread  Lord !  vouchfafe  to  take  of  me 

This  fimple  fong,  thus  fram'd  in  praife  of  thee. 
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AN  HYMNE  IN  HONOUR  OF  BEAUTIE. 


H  !  whither,  Love,  wilt  thou  now  carrie 

mee? 

What  wontleffe  fury  doft  thou  now  infpire 
Into  my  feeble  breaft,  too  full  of  thee  ? 
Whyleft  feeking  to  aflake  thy  raging  fyre, 
Thou  in  me  kindleft  much  more  great  defyre,  5 

And  up  aloft  above  my  ftrength  doth  rayfe 
The  wondrous  matter  of  my  fyre  to  prayfe. 

That  as  I  earft,  in  praife  of  thine  owne  name, 

So  now  in  honour  of  thy  Mother  deare, 

An  honourable  Hymne  I  eke  fhould  frame,  10 

And  with  the  brightnefTe  of  her  beautie  cleare, 

The  ravifht  hearts  of  gazefull  men  might  reare 

To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light, 

From  whence  proceeds JudiJbtrfe^rrchaunting  jnigb t. 

Therto  do  thou,  great  Goddefle !  queene  of  Beauty,    15 

Mother  of  Love,  and  of  all  worlds  delight, 

Without  whofe  foverayne  grace  and  kindly  dewty 

Nothing  on  earth  feemes  fayre  to  flefhly  fight, 

Doe  thou  vouchfafe  with  thy  IgKeJdndlingJight 

T'  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyne,  20 

And  beautifie  this  facred  hymne  of  thyne : 

That  both  to  thee,  to  whom  I  meane  it  moft, 

And  eke  to  her,  whofe  faire  immortall  beame 

Hath  darted  fyre  into  my  feeble  ghoft, 

That  now  it  wafted  is  with  woes  extreame,  15 
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It  may  fo  pleafe,  that  fhe  at  length  will  ftreamef 
Some  deaw  of  grace  into  my  withered  hart, 
After  long  forrow  and  confuming  fmart. 

WHAT  TIME  THIS  WORLDS  GREAT  WORKMAISTER  did 

caft 

To  make  al  things  fuch  as  we  now  behold,  30 

It  feems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plaft 
A  goodly  Paterne,  to  whofe  perfect  mould 
He  fafhiond  them  as  comely  as  he  could, 
That  now  fo  faire  and  feemely  they  appeare, 
As  nought  may  be  amended  any  wheare.  35 

That  wondrous  Paterne,  wherefoere  it  bee, 

Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  fecret  ftore, 

Or  elfe  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  fee 

With  finfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore, 

Js  perfecTJleautie,  which  all  men  adore  ;  40 

Whofe  face  and  feature  doth  fo  much  excell 

All  mortall  fence,  that  none  the  fame  may  tell. 

Thereof  as  every  earthly  thing  partakes 

Or  more  or  lefle,  by  influence  divine, 

So  it  more  faire  accordingly  it  makes,  45 

And  the  grofle  matter  of  this  earthly  myne, 

Which  clofeth  it  thereafter,  doth  refyne, 

Doing  away  the  drofTe  which  dims  the  light 

Of  that  faire  beame  which  therein  is  empight. 

For  through  infufion  of  celeftiall  powre,  5° 

The  duller  earth  it 


And  life-full  fpirits  privily  doth  powre 

f  that  Jbe  at  length  will  ftreamef    Send  forth,  as  in  ver.  5  6  —  "  Thou 
into  them  doft.ftreame."     TODD. 
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Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  lookers  fight 
They  feeme  to  pleafe.     That  is  thy  foveraine  might, 
O  Cyprian  queene!  which,  flowing  from  the  beame     55 
Of  thy  bright  ftarre,  thou  into  them  doeft  ftreame. 

That  is  the  thing  which  giveth  pleafant  grace 
To  all  things  faire,  that  kindleth  lively  fyre, 
Light  of  thy  lampe ;  which,  myning  in  the  face, 
/       Thence  to  the  foule  darts  amorous  defyre,  60 

And  robs  the  harts  of  thofe  which  it  admyre : 
Therewith  thou  pointed  thy  Sons  poyfned  arrow, 
That  wounds  the  life,  and  waftes  the  inmoft  marrow. 

How  vainely  then  doe  ydle  wits  invent, 

That  beautie  is  nought  elfe  but  mixture  made  65 

Of  colours  faire,  and  goodly  temp'rament 

Of  pure  complexions,  that  mall  quickly  fade 

And  pafTe  away,  like  to  a  fommers  {hade ; 

Or  that  it  is  but  comely  competition 

Of  parts  well  meafurd  with  meet  difpofition  !  70 

Hath  white  and  red  in  it  fuch  wondrous  powre, 

That  it  can  pierce  through  th'  eyes  unto  the  hart, 

And  therein  ftirre  fuch  rage  and  reftleffe  ftowre, 

As  nought  but  death  can  ftint  his  dolours  fmart  ? 

Or  can  proportion  of  the  outward  part  75 

Move  fuch  affection  in  the  inward  mynd, 

That  it  can  rob  both  fenfe  and  reafon  blynd  ? 

Why  doe  not  then  the  bloflbmes  of  the  field, 

Which  are  arayd  with  much  more  orient  hew, 

And  to  the  fenfe  moft  daintie  odours  yield,  80 

Worke  like  impreflion  in  the  lookers  vew  ? 

Or  why  doe  not  faire  pictures  like  powre  (hew, 
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In  which  oft-times  we  Nature  fee  of  Art 
Exceld,  in  perfect  limming  every  part  ? 

But  ah!  beleeve  me  there  is  more  then  fo,  85 

That  workes  fuch  wonders  in  the  minds  of  men  ;     ^=- 

I,  that  have  often  prov'd,  too  well  it  know, 

And  who  fo  lift  the  like  aflayes  to  ken, 

Shall  find  by  trial,  and  confefle  it  then, 

That  Beautie  is  not,  as  fond  men  mifdeeme,  ">    9o 

An  outward  mew  of  things  that  onely  feeme  :  ^ 

For  that  fame  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red, 

With  which  the  cheekes  are  fprinckled,  mal  decay, 

And  thoie  fweete  rofy  leaves,  fo  fairly  ipred 

Upon  the  lips,  mall  fade  and  fall  away  95 

To  that  they  were,  even  to  corrupted  clay : 

That  golden  wyre,  thofe  fparckling  ftars  fo  bright, 

Shall  turne  to  duft,  and  loofe  their  goodly  light. 

But  that  faire  lampe,  from  whofe  celeftiall  ray 

That  light  proceedes,  which  kindleth  lovers  fire,          100 

Shall  never  be  extinguifht  nor  decay ; 

But,  when  the  vitall  fpirits  doe  expyre, 

Unto  her  native  planet  mall  retyre, 

For  it  is  heavenly  borne  and  cannot  die, 

Being  a  parcel!  o£  the  pureft  Jkie.  i  o  5 

For  when  the  foule,  the  which  derived  was 
At  firft  out  of  that  great  immortall  Spright 
JBy  whom  all  live  to  love^  whilome  did  pas 
Down  from  the  top  of  pureft  heavens  hight 
To  be  embodied  here,  it  then  tooke  light  no 

And  lively  fpirits  from  that  fayreft  ftarre 
Which  lights  the  world  forth  from  his  firie  carre. 
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Which  powre  retayning  ftill  or  more  or  lefle, 
When  me  in  flefhly  feede  is  eft  enraced, 
Through  every  part  fhe  doth  the  fame  impreffe,          1 1 5 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced ; 
'And  frames  her  houfe,  in  which  fhe  will  be  placed, 
Fit  for  her  felfe,  adorning  it  with  fpoyle 
Of  th'  heavenly  riches  which  fhe  robd  erewhyle. 

Thereof  it  comes  that  thefe  faire  foules,  which  have    izo 
The  mod  refemblance  of  that  heavenly  light, 
Frame  to  themfelves  moft  beautifull  and  brave 
Their  flefhly  bowre,  moft  fit  for  their  delight, 
And  the  grofTe  matter  by  a  foveraine  might 
Tempers  fo  trim,  that  it  may  well  be  feene  125 

A  pallace  fit  for  fuch  a  virgin  Queene. 
f  ,  - 

So  every  fpirit,  as  it  is  moft  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairely  dight  * 30 

With  cjiearefull-gracejytid  amiable  fight-: 
/•>   For  of  the  foule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take ; 
For  foule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

Therefore  where  ever  that  thou  doeft  behold 

A  comely  corpfe,  with  beautie  faire  endewed,  135 

Know  this  for  certaine,  that  the  fame  doth  hold 

A  beauteous  foule,  with  fair  conditions  thewed, 

Fit  to  receive  the  feede  of  vertue  ftrewed ; 

For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good : 

That  is  a  figne  to  know  the  gentle  blood.  14.0 

Yet  oft  it  falles  that  many  a  gentle  mynd 
Dwels  in  deformed  tabernacle  drownd, 
Either  by  chaunce,  againft  the  courfe  of  kynd, 
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Or  through  unaptnefTe  in  the  fubftance  fownd ; 
Which  if  aflhmfTJ  of  forcr*  ftubborne  grownd,  145 

That  will-fiot-yield-uftto  hen  formes  direction, 
But  is  perform'd  with  fome  foule  imperfection. 

And  oft  it  falles,  (ay  me,  the  more  to  rew !) 

That  goodly  beautie,  albe  heavenly  borne, 

Is  foule  abufd,  and  that  celeftiall  hew,  150 

Which  doth  the  world  with  her  delight  adorne, 

Made  but  the  bait  of  finne,  and  finners  fcorne, 

Whileft  every  one  doth  feeke  and  few  to  have  it, 

But  every  one  doth  feeke  but  to  deprave  it. 

Yet  nathemore  is  that  faire  beauties  blame,  155 

But  theirs  that  do  abufe  it  unto  ill : 

Nothing  fo  good,  but  that  through  guilty  mame 

May  be  corrupt,  and  wrefted  unto  will. 

Nathelefle  the  foule  is  faire  and  beauteous  ftill, 

However  flemes  fault  it  filthy  make ;  160 

For  things  immortall  no  corruption  take. 

But  ye,  faire  Dames !  the  worlds  deare  ornaments,  ,..; 

And  lively  images  of  heavens  light, 

Let  not  your  beames  with  fuch  difparagements 

Be  dimd,  and  your  bright  glorie  darkned  quight ;      165 

But,  mindfull  ftill  of  your  firft  countries  fight, 

Doe  ftill  preferve  your  firft  informed  grace, 

Whofe  fhadow  yet  fhynes  in  your  beauteous  face. 

Loath  that  foule  blot,  that  hellim  fierbrand> 
Difloiall  luft,  fair  beauties  fouleft  blame,  170 

That  bafe  affections,  which  your  eares  would  bland 
Commend  to  you  by  loves  abufed  name, 
But  is  indeede  the  bondflave  of  defame ; 
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Which  will  the  garland  of  your  glorie  marre, 

And  quench  the  light  of  your  bright  fhyning  ftarre.    175 

But  gentle  love,  that  loiall  is  and  trew, 

Will  more  illumine  your  refplendent  ray, 

And  adde  more  brightnefTe  to  your  goodly  hew, 

From  light  of  JHS  puxgjire  ;  which,  by  like  way 

Kindled  of  yours,  your  likenefle  doth  difplay  :  180 

Like  as  two  mirrours,  by  oppofd  reflection, 

Doe  both  exprefle  the  faces  firft  impreffion. 

Therefore,  to  make  your  beau  tie  more  appeare, 

It  you  behoves  to  love,  and  forth  to  lay 

That  heavenly  riches  which  in  you  ye  beare,  185 

That  men  the  more  admyre  their  fountaine  may ; 

For  elfe  what  booteth  that  celeftiall  ray, 

If  it  in  darknefle  be  enmrined  ever, 

That  it  of  loving  eyes  be  vewed  never  ? 

But,  in  your  choice  of  loves,  this  well  advize,  190 

That  likeft  to  your  felves  ye  them  felect, 

The  which  your  forms  firft  fourfe  may  fympathize, 

And  with  like  beauties  parts  be  inly  deckt ; 

For  if  you  lopfely..jQye  without  refpect, 

It  is  not  love,  but^^diicord^jQ^wftH-e,  195 

Whofe  unlike  parts  amongft  themfelves  do  Jarre : 

For  love  is  a  celeftiall  harmonic 

Of  likely  harts  compofd  of  ftarres  concent, 

Which  joyne  together  in  fweete  fympathie, 

To  work  ech  others  joy  and  true  content,  200 

Which  they  have  harbourd  fince  their  firft  defcent 

Out  of  their  heavenly  bowres,  where  they  did  fee 

And  know  ech  other  here  belov'd  to  bee. 
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Then  wrong  it  were  that  any  other  twaine 

Should  in  loves  gentle  band  combyned  bee,  205 

But  thofe  whom  heaven  did  at  firft  ordaine, 

And  made  out  of  one  mould  the  more  t'  agree : 

For  all  that  like  the  beautie  which  they  fee 

Streight  do  not  love ;  for  love  is  not  fo  light 

As  ftreight  to  burne  at  firft  beholders  fight.  210 

But  they  which  love  indeede  looke  other  wife 

With  pure  regard  and  ipotlefle  true  intent, 

Drawing  out  of  the  object  of  their  eyes 

A  more  refyned  forme,  which  rthey  prefent 

Unto  their  mind  voide  of  all  blemifriment ;  215 

Which  it  reducing  to  her  firft  perfection, 

Beholdeth  free  from  flefhes  frayle  infection. 

And  then  conforming  it  unto  the  light, 

Which  in  it  felfe  it  hath  remaining  ftill, 

Of  that  firft  Sunne,  yet  fparckling  in  his  fight,  220 

Thereof  he  fafhions  in  his  higher  {kill 

An  heavenly  beautie  to  his  fancies  will ; 

And  it  embracing  in  his  mind  entyre, 

The  mirrour  of  his  owne  thought  doth  admyre. 

Which  feeing  now  fo  inly  faire  to  be,  225 

As  outward  it  appeareth  to  the  eye, 

And  with  his  fpirits  proportion  to  agree, 

He  thereon  fixeth  all  his  fantafie, 

And  fully  fetteth  his  felicitie ; 

Counting  it  fairer  then  it  is  indeede,  230 

And  yet  indeede  her  fairnefle  doth  exceede. 

For  lovers  eyes  more  fharply  fighted  bee 
Then  other  mens,  and  in  deare  loves  delight 
See  more  then  any  other  eyes  can  fee, 
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Through  mutuall  receipt  of  beames  bright,  135 

Which  carrie  privie  meflage  to  the  fpright ; 
And  to  their  eyes  that  inmoft  faire  difplay, 
As  plaine  as  light  difcovers  dawning  day. 

Therein  they  fee,  through  amorous  eye-glaunces, 

Armies  of  Loves  ftill  flying  too  and  fro,  H° 

Which  dart  at  them  their  litle  fierie  launces  ; 

Whom  having  wounded,  backe  againe  they  go, 

Carrying  compaffion  to  their  lovely  foe ; 

Who,  feeing  her  faire  eyes  fo  fharpe  effect, 

Cures  all  their  forrowes  with  one  fweete  afpect.  245 

In  which  how  many  wonders  doe  they  reede 

To  their  conceipt,  that  others  never  fee ! 

Now  of  her  fmiles,  with  which  their  foules  they  feede, 

Like  Gods  with  nedtar  in  their  bankets  free ; 

Now  of  her  lookes,  which  like  to  cordials  bee  :  250 

But  when  her  words  embaflade  forth  me  fends, 

Lord,  how  fweete  muficke  that  unto  them  lends ! 

Sometimes  upon  her  forhead  they  behold 

A  thoufand  graces  mafking  in  delight ; 

Sometimes  within  her  eye-lids  they  unfold  255 

Ten  thoufand  fweet  belgards,  which  to  their  fight 

Doe  feeme  like  twinckling  ftarres  in  froftie  night ; 

But  on  her  lips,  like  rofy  buds  in  May, 

So  many  millions  of  chafte  pleafures  play. 

All  thofe,  O  Cytherea !  and  thoufands  more  260 

Thy  handmaides  be,  which  do  on  thee  attend 
To  decke  thy  beautie  with  their  dainties  ftore, 
That  may  it  more  to  mortall  eyes  commend, 
And  make  it  more  admyr'd  of  foe  and  frend ; 
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That  in  mens  harts  thou  may  ft  thy  throne  enftall,       ^65 
And  fpred  thy  lovely  kingdome  over  all. 

Then  16,  tryumph !  O  great  beauties  Queene, 

Advance  the  banner  of  thy  conqueft  hie, 

That  all  this  world,  the  which  thy  vaflals  beene, 

May  draw  to  thee,  and  with  dew  fealtie  270 

Adore  the  powre  of  thy  great  Majeftie, 

Singing  this  Hymne  in  honour  of  thy  name, 

Compyld  by  me  which  thy  poore  liegeman  am ! 

In  lieu  whereof  graunt,  O  great  Soveraine  ! 

That  me,  whofe  conquering  beauty  doth  captive         175 

My  trembling  hart  in  her  eternall  chaine, 

One  drop  of  grace  at  length  will  to  me  give, 

That  I  her  bounden  thrall  by  her  may  live, 

And  this  fame  life,  which  firft  fro  me  me  reaved, 

May  owe  to  her,  of  whom  I  it  receaved.  280 

And  you  faire  Venus  dearling,  my  dear  dread ! 

Frefh  flowre  of  grace,  great  GoddefTe  of  my  life, 

When  your  faire  eyes  thefe  fearefull  lines  fhal  read, 

Deigne  to  let  fall  one  drop  of  dew  reliefe, 

That  may  recure  my  harts  long  pyning  griefe,  285 

And  mew  what  wondrous  powre  your  beauty  hath, 

That  can  reftore  a  damned  wight  from  death.  ^'>; 
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AN  HYMNE  OF  HEAVENLY  LOVE.* 


OVE,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings 
From  this  bafe  world  unto  thy  heavens 

hight, 

Where  I  may  fee  thofe  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workeft  by  thy  fove- 
raine  might, 

Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  fight,  5 

That  I  thereof  an  heavenly  Hymne  may  fing 
Unto  the  god  of  Love,  high  heavens  king. 

Many  lewd  layes  (ahj  woe  is  me  the  more !) 

In  praife  of  that  mad  fit  which  fooles  call  love, 

I  have  in  th'  heat  of  youth  made  heretofore,  10 

That  in  light  wits  did  loofe  affection  move ; 

But  all  thofe  follies  now  I  do  reprove, 

And  turned  have  the  tenor  of  my  ftring, 

The  heavenly  prayfes  of  true  love  to  fing. 

And  ye  that  wont  with  greedy  vaine  defire  15 

To  reade  my  fault,  and  wondring  at  my  flame, 
To  warme  your  felves  at  my  wide  fparckling  fire, 

*  An  Hymne  of  heavenly  Love.~\  See  the  lixth  canto  of  the  third 
Book  of  the  F.  Q.,  efpeciallyjthe  fecond,  and  the  thirty-fecond  ftanzas 
[vol.  ii.  pp.  445, 455]  ;  which,  with  his  "  Hymnes  of  Heavenly  Love" 
and  ''Heavenly  Beauty,"  are  evident  proofs  of  Spenfer's  attachment  to 
the  Platonic  School.  The  notions  of  his  friend,  Sir  P.  Sidney,  who,  with 
many  others  of  that  age,  had  a  ftrong  Platonic  caft,  perhaps  contributed 
not  a  little  to  fix  Spenfer's  choice  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  "  Hymnes." 
Take  Sir  Philip's  own  words  in  his "  Defence  of  Poefie  :" — "  That  lyrical 
kind  of  fongs  and  fonnets — which — how  well  it  might  be  employed, 
and  with  how  heavenly  fruits  both  in  publicke  and  private,  in  iinging 
the  praifes  of  the  '  immortal  Beauty.'"  T.  WARTON. 
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Sith  now  that  heat  is  quenched,  quench  my  blame, 
And  in  her  afhes  fhrowd  my  dying  mame, 
For  who  my  pafled  follies  now  purfewes,  20 

Beginnes  his  owne,  and  my  old  fault  renewes. 

BEFORE  THIS  WORLDS   GREAT    FRAME/  in  which    al 

things 

Are  now  containd,  found  any  being  place, 
Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings1 
About  that  mightie  bound  which  doth  embrace  25 

The  rolling  Spheres,  and  parts  their  houres  by  fpace, 
That  high  eternall  powre,  which  now  doth  move 
In  all  thefe  things,  mov'd  in  it  felfe  by  love. 

It  lovd  it  felfe,  becaufe  it  felfe  was  faire ; 

(For  fair  is  lov'd ;)  and  of  it  felfe  begot  3o 

Like  to  it  felfe  his  eldeft  fonne  and  heire, 

Eternall,  pure,  and  voide  of  finfull  blot, 

The  firftling  of  his  joy,  in  whom  no  jot 

Of  loves  diflike  or  pride  was  to  be  found, 

Whom  he  therefore  with  equall  honour  crownd.  35 

With  him  he  raignd,  before  all  time  prefcribed, 

In  endlefTe  glorie  and  immortall  might, 

Together  with  that  third  from  them  derived, 

Moft  wife,  moft  holy,  moft  almightie  Spright ! 

Whofe  kingdomes  throne  no  thoughts  of  earthly  wight  40 

h  Before  this  worlds  great  frame,  &c.]  The  following  Hymn  con 
tains  a  remarkable  mixture  of  the  Chriftian  and  Platonic  doftrines  and 
expreffions.  This,  however,  was  not  uncommon  among  our  writers  in 
Spenfer's  time.  At  a  period  very  little  later,  the  fame  ftudy  appears  to 
have  excited  great  attention  abroad :  fee  a  moft  elaborate  and  curious 
work,  entitled  "  Chriftianas  Theologize  cum  Platonica  Comparatio,  &c. 
Bononiae,  1627."  fol.  TODD. 

*  could  wag  his  eyas  wings.~\  His  wings  as  yet  imperfedlly  fledged, 
not  unfledged,  as  Todd  interprets  the  word  "eyas."  See  F.  Q^vol.  ii. 
p.  59,  where,  in  a  note,  this  line  is  quoted.  C. 
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Can  comprehend,  much  lefle  my  trembling  verfe 
With  equall  words  can  hope  it  to  reherfe. 

Yet,  O  moft  blefled  Spirit !    pure  lampe  of  light, 

Eternall  fpring  of  grace  and  wifedome  trew, 

Vouchfafe  to  fried  into  my  barren  fpright  45 

Some  little  drop  of  thy  celeftiall  dew, 

That  may  my  rymes  with  fweet  infufe  embrew, 

And  give  me  words  equall  unto  my  thought, 

To  tell  the  marveiles  by  thy  inercie  wrought. 

Yet  being  pregnant  ftill  with  powrefull  grace,  50 

And  full  of  fruitfull  love,  that  loves  to  get 

Things  like  himfelfe,  and  to  enlarge  his  race, 

His  fecond  brood,  though  not  of  powre  fo  great, 

Yet  full  of  beautie,  next  he  did  beget, 

An  infinite  increafe  of  Angels  bright,  55 

All  gliftring  glorious  in  their  Makers  light. 

To  them  the  heavens  illimitable  hight 

(Not  this  round  heaven,  which  we  from  hence  behold, 

Adornd  with  thoufand  lamps  of  burning  light, 

And  with  ten  thoufand  gemmes  of  myning  gold)         60 

He  gave  as  their  inheritance  to  hold, 

That  they  might  ferve  him  in  eternal  blis, 

And  be  partakers  of  thofe  joyes  of  his. 

There  they  in  their  trinall  triplicities 

About  him  wait,  and  on  his  will  depend,  65 

Either  with  nimble  wings  to  cut  the  fkies, 

When  he  them  on  his  meflages  doth  fend, 

Or  on  his  owne  dread  prefence  to  attend, 

Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  light, 

And  caroll  Hymnes  of  love  both  day  and  night.  7o 
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Both  day,  and  night,  is  unto  them  all  one ; 

For  he  his  beames  doth  unto  them  extend, 

That  darkneffe  there  appeareth  never  none ; 

Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blifle,  an  end, 

But  there  their  termelefle  time  in  pleafure  fpend  :          75 

Ne  ever  fhould  their  happinefle  decay, 

Had  not  they  dar'd  their  Lord  to  difobay. 

But  pride,  impatient  of  long  refting  peace, 

Did  puffe  them  up  with  greedy  bold  ambition, 

That  they  gan  caft  their  ftate  how  to  increafe  80 

Above  the  fortune  of  their  firft  condition, 

And  fit  in  Gods  own  feat  without  commiflion : 

The  brighteft  Angel,  even  the  child  of  light, 

Drew  millions  more  againft  their  God  to  fight. 

Th'  Almighty,  feeing  their  fo  bold  aflay,  85 

Kindled  the  flame  of  his  confuming  yre, 

And  with  his  onely  breath  them  blew  away 

From  heavens  hight,  to  which  they  did  afpyre, 

To  deepeft  hell,  and  lake  of  damned  fyre, 

Where  they  in  darknefle  and  dread  horror  dwell,          90 

Hating  the  happie  light  from  which  they  fell. 

So  that  next  off-fpring  of  the  Makers  love, 

Next  to  himfelfe  in  glorious  degree, 

Degendering  to  hate,j  fell  from  above 

Through  pride,  (for  pride  and  love  may  ill  agree)        95 

And  now  of  finne  to  all  enfample  bee ; 

How  then  can  finfull  flefh  it  felfe  aflure, 

Sith  pureft  Angels  fell  to  be  impure  ? 

j  Degendering  to  hate.'}     Degenerating.    See  the  note  on  the  Intro 
duction  to  F.  Q^B.  5.  St.  2  [vol.  iii.  p.  306].     TODD. 

V.  P 
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But  that  eternall  fount  of  love  and  grace. 

Still  flowing  forth  his  goodnefle  unto  all,  100 

Now  feeing  left  a  wafte  and  emptie  place 

In  his  wyde  pallace,  through  thofe  Angels  fall, 

Cart  to  fupply  the  fame,  and  to  enftall 

A  new  unknowen  Colony  therein, 

Whofe  root  from  earths  bafe  groundworke  mold  begin. 

Therefore  of  clay,  bafe,  vile,  and  next  to  nought,        106 

Yet  form'd  by  wondrous  {kill,  and  by  his  might, 

According  to  an  heavenly  patterne  wrought, 

Which  he  had  fafhiond  in  his  wife  forefight, 

He  man  did  make ;   and  breathd  a  living  fpright         no 

Into  his  face,  moft  beautifull  and  fayre, 

Endewd  with  wifedomes  riches,  heavenly,  rare. 

Such  he  him  made,  that  he  refemble  might 

Himfelfe,  as  mortall  thing  immortall  could : 

Him  to  be  lord  of  every  living  wight  1 1 5 

He  made  by  love  out  of  his  owne  like  mould, 

In  whom  he  might  his  mightie  felfe  behould ; k 

For  love  doth  love  the  thing  belov'd  to  fee, 

That  like  it  felfe  in  lovely  mape  may  bee. 

But  man,  forgetfull  of  his  Makers  grace  120 

No  lefle  then  Angels,  whom  he  did  enfew, 

Fell  from  the  hope  of  promift  heavenly  place, 

Into  the  mouth  of  death,  to  finners  dew, 

And  all  his  off-fpring  into  thraldome  threw, 

Where  they  for  ever  mould  in  bonds  remaine  125 

Of  never  dead  yet  ever  dying  paine. 

Till  that  great  Lord  of  Love,  which  him  at  firft 
Made  of  meere  love,  and  after  liked  well, 

k  bis  mightie  felfe  bebould.~\     Why  Todd  placed  a  hyphen  between 
"  felfe"  and  "  behould"— felfe- behould— we  cannot  imagine.     C. 
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Seeing  him  lie  like  creature  long  accurft 

In  that  deep  horor  of  defpeyred  hell,  13° 

Him,  wretch,  in  doole  would  let  no  lenger  dwell, 

But  caft  out  of  that  bondage  to  redeeme, 

And  pay  the  price,  all  were  his  debt  extreeme. 

Out  of  the  bofome  of  eternall  blifle, 

In  which  he  reigned  with  his  glorious  Syre,  135 

He  downe  defcended,  like  a  moft  demifle1 

And  abject  thrall,  in  flefhes  fraile  attyre, 

That  he  for  him  might  pay  finnes  deadly  hyre, 

And  him  reftore  unto  that  happie  ftate 

In  which  he  ftood  before  his  hapleffe  fate.  HO 

In  flefh  at  firft  the  guilt  committed  was, 

Therefore  in  flefh  it  muft  be  fatisfyde ; 

Nor  fpirit,  nor  Angel,  though  they  man  furpas, 

Could  make  amends  to  God  for  mans  mifguyde, 

But  onely  man  himfelfe,  who  felfe  did  flyde :  145 

So,  taking  flefh  of  facred  virgins  wombe, 

For  mans  deare  fake  he  did  a  man  become. 

And  that  moft  bleffed  bodie,  which  was  borne 

Without  all  blemifh  or  reprochfull  blame, 

He  freely  gave  to  be  both  rent  and  torne  150 

Of  cruell  hands,  who  with  defpightfull  fhame 

Revyling  him,  that  them  moft  vile  became, 

At  length  him  nailed  on  a  gallow  tree, 

And  flew  the  juft  by  moft  unjuft  decree. 

O  huge  and  moft  unfpeakeable  impreflion  155 

Of  loves  deep  wound,  that  pierft  the  piteous  hart 

1  like  a  moft  demiffe.']     Humble.     Lat.  demijjus.     TODD. 
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Of  that  deare  Lord  with  fo  entyre  affeftion, 

And  fharply  launching  every  inner  part, 

Dolours  of  death  into  his  foule  did  dart, 

Doing  him  die  that  never  it  defer  ved,  160 

To  free  his  foes,  that  from  his  heaft  had  fwerved ! 

What  hart  can  feel  leaft  touch  of  fo  fore  launch, 
Or  thought  can  think  the  depth  of  fo  deare  wound, 
Whofe  bleeding  fourfe  their  ftreames  yet  never  ftaunch, 
But  ftil  do  flow,  and  frefhly  ftill  redound  165 

To  heale  the  fores  of  finfull  foules  unfound, 
And  clenfe  the  guilt  of  that  infected  cryme 
Which  was  enrooted  in  all  flefhly  flyme  ? 

O  bleffed  well  of  love  !  O  floure  of  grace ! 

O  glorious  Morning-Starre  !  O  lampe  of  Light !          170 

Moft  lively  image  of  thy  Fathers  face, 

Eternal  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  might, 

Meeke  Lambe  of  God,  before  all  worlds  behight, 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  moft  precious  blood  ?         175 

Yet  nought  thou  afk'ft  in  lieu  of  all  this  love, 

But  love  of  us  for  guerdon  of  thy  paine  : 

Ay  me  !  what  can  us  lefle  then  that  behove  ? 

Had  he  required  life  for  us  againe, 

Had  it  beene  wrong  to  afk  his  owne  with  gaine  ?         180 

He  gave  us  life,  he  it  reftored  loft ; 

Then  life  were  leaft,  that  us  fo  little  coft. 

But  he  our  life  hath  left  unto  us  free, 

Free  that  was  thrall,  and  blefTed  that  was  band  ;m 

m  and  blejjfed  that  was  band.~\  i.  e.  and  blefled  that  was  curfed.     See 
Mr.  Upton's  note,  F.  Q^v.  xi.  12.  [vol.  iv.  p.  5].     TODD. 
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Ne  ought  demaunds  but  that  we  loving  bee,  185 

As  he  himfelfe  hath  lov'd  us  aforehand, 
And  bound  therto  with  an  eternall  band, 
Him  firft  to  love  that  was  fo  dearely  bought. 
And  next  our  brethren,  to  his  image  wrought. 

Him  firft  to  love  great  right  and  reafon  is,  190 

Who  firft  to  us  our  life  and  being  gave, 

And  after,  when  we  fared  had  amifle, 

Us  wretches  from  the  fecond  death  did  fave ; 

And  laft,  the  food  of  life,  which  now  we  have, 

Even  he  himfelfe,  in  his  deare  facrament,  195 

To  feede  our  hungry  foules,  unto  us  lent. 

Then  next,  to  love  our  brethren  that  were  made 

Of  that  felfe  mould,  and  that  felf  Maker's  hand, 

That  we,  and  to  the  fame  againe  fhall  fade, 

Where  they  fhall  havje  like  heritage  of  land,  zoo 

How  ever  here  on  higher  fteps  we  ftand, 

Which  alfo  were  with  felfe  fame  price  redeemed 

That  we,  how  ever  of  us  light  efteemed. 

And  were  they  not,  yet  fince  that  loving  Lord 

Commaunded  us  to  love  them  for  his  fake,  105 

Even  for  his  fake,  and  for  his  facred  word, 

Which  in  his  laft  bequeft  he  to  us  fpake, 

We  mould  them  love,  and  with  their  needs  partake ; 

Knowing  that,  whatfoere  to  them  we  give, 

We  give  to  him  by  whom  we  all  doe  live.  zio 

Such  mercy  he  by  his  moft  holy  reede 

Unto  us  taught,  and  to  approve  it  trew, 

Enfampled  it  by  his  moft  righteous  deede, 

Shewing  us  mercie,  miferable  crew  ! 

That  we  the  like  mould  to  the  wretches  fhew,  115 
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And  love  our  brethren  ;  thereby  to  approve 
How  much  himfelfe  that  loved  us  we  love. 

Then  rouze  thy  felfe,  O  earth !  out  of  thy  foyle, 

In  which  thou  wallowed  like  to  filthy  fwyne, 

And  doeft  thy  mynd  in  durty  pleafures  moyle,n  a*o 

Unmindfull  of  that  deareft  Lord  of  thyne ; 

Lift  up  to  him  thy  heavie  clouded  eyne, 

That  thou  this  foveraine  bountie  may  ft  behold, 

And  read  through  love  his  mercies  manifold. 

Beginne  from  firft,  where  he  encradled  was  ^5 

In  fimple  cratch,0  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 

Betweene  the  toylfull  Oxe  and  humble  AfTe, 

And  in  what  rags,  and  in  how  bafe  aray, 

The  glory  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay, 

When  him  the  filly  Shepheards  came  to  fee,  230 

Whom  greateft  Princes  fought  on  loweft  knee. 

.'•i'\    '- 

From  thence  reade  on  the  ftorie  of  his  life, 

His  humble  carriage,  his  unfaulty  wayes, 

His  cancred  foes,  his  fights,  his  toyle,  his  ftrife, 

His  paines,  his  povertie,  his  fharpe  afTayes,  235 

Through  which  he  paft  his  miferable  dayes, 

Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all, 

Yet  being  malift  both  by  great  and  fmall. 

And  looke  at  laft,  how  of  moft  wretched  wights 

He  taken  was,  betrayd,  and  falfe  accufed,  240 

n  in  durty  pleafures  moyle.]  Defile.  See  Cotgrave  in  V :  "  To 
moyle,  faultier,  &c.  to  foyle,  to  defile.'*  Hence  the  expreflion,  to 
which  Spenfer  here  alludes,  "  Se  fouiller,  of  a  fvvine,  i.  e.  to  take  foyle, 
or  wallow  in  the  mire."  TODD. 

0  In  Jimple  cratch.]  See  Cotgrave  in  V  :  "  Creicbe,  a  CRATCH, 
racke,  ox-ftall,  or  crib,  &c."  TODD.  Bifhop  Hall,  as  Richardfon  fhows, 
fpeaks  of  "  Bethlehem's  cratch  "  in  his  anthem  on  Chriftmas-day.  The 
Fr.  creicbe,  or  creiccbe,  is  from  the  Lat.  crates.  C. 
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How  with  moft  fcornfull  taunts,  and  fell  defpights 
He  was  revyld,  difgraft,  and  foule  abufed ; 
How  fcourgd,  how  crownd,  how  buffeted,  how  brufed ; 
And,  laftly,  how  twixt  robbers  crucifyde, 
With  bitter  wounds  through  hands,  through  feet,  and 
fyde !  *4-5 

Then  let  thy  flinty  hart,  that  feeles  no  paine, 

Empierced  be  with  pittifull  remorfe, 

And  let  thy  bowels  bleede  in  every  vaine, 

At  fight  of  his  moft  facred  heavenly  corfe, 

So  torne  and  mangled  with  malicious  forfe ;  250 

And  let  thy  foule,  whofe  fins  his  forrows  wrought, 

Melt  into  teares,  and  grone  in  grieved  thought. 

With  fence  whereof,  whileft  fo  thy  foftened  fpirit 

Is  inly  toucht,  and  humbled  with  meeke  zeale 

Through  meditation  of  his  endlefle  merit,  255 

Lift  up  thy  mind  to  th'  Author  of  thy  weale, 

And  to  his  foveraine  mercie  doe  appeale ; 

Learne  him  to  love  that  loved  thee  fo  deare, 

And  in  thy  breft  his  blefled  image  beare. 

With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  foule  and  mind,  260 

Thou  muft  him  love,  and  his  beheafts  embrace : 

All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 

Weake  fancies,  and  ftirre  up  affections  bafe, 

Thou  muft  renounce  and  utterly  difplace, 

And  give  thy  felfe  unto  him  full  and  free,  265 

That  full  and  freely  gave  himfelfe  to  thee. 

Then  ftialt  thou  feele  thy  fpirit  fo  poffeft, 

And  ravimt  with  devouring  great  defire 

Of  his  deare  felfe,  that  fhall  thy  feeble  breft 

Inflame  with  love,  and  fet  thee  all  on  fire  270 
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With  burning  zeale,  through  every  part  entire, 
That  in  no  earthly  thing  thou  fhalt  delight, 
But  in  his  fweet  and  amiable  fight. 

Thenceforth  all  worlds  defire  will  in  thee  dye. 

And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do  gaze,  z?s 

Seeme  durt  and  droffe  in  thy  pure  righted  eye, 

Compared  to  that  celeftiall  beauties  blaze, 

Whofe  glorious  beanies  all  flemly  fenfe  doth  daze 

With  admiration  of  their  pafling  light, 

Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  fpright.  280 

Then  mall  thy  ravimt  foul  infpired  bee 

With  heavenly  thoughts,  farre  above  humane  fkil, 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  mall  plainely  fee 

Th'  Idee  of  his  pure  glorie  prefent  ftill 

Before  thy  face,  that  all  thy  fpirits  mall  fill  2g5 

With  fweete  enragement  of  celeftiall  love, 

Kindled  through  fight  of  thofe  faire  things  above. 
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AN  HYMNE  ON  HEAVENLY  BEAUTIE. 


APT  with  the  rage  of  mine  owne  ravifht 

thought, 
Through  contemplation  of  thofe  goodly 

fights, 

And  glorious  Images  in  heaven  wrought, 
Whofe  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  fweet  delights, 
Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceipted  fprights,  5 

I  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 
But  feele  my  wits  to  faile,  and  tongue  to  fold.p 

Vouchfafe  then,  O  thou  moft  Almightie  Spright ! 

From  whom  all  guifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow, 

To  fried  into  my  breaft  fome  fparkling  light  10 

Of  thine  eternall  Truth,  that  I  may  mow 

Some  little  beames  to  mortal  1  eyes  below 

Of  that  immortall  beautie,  there  with  thee, 

Which  in  my  weake  diftraughted  myndq  I  fee ; 

That  with  the  glorie  of  fo  goodly  fight  15 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre         •.-*,/• 

P  and  tongue  to  foldJ\  Poffibly  the  poet  here  means  that  we  fhould 
take  "  fold "  in  the  fenfe  of  fault  or  falter,  and  not  that  his  tongue 
literally  doubled,  or  folded.  C. 

i  my  weake  diftraugbted  mynd.~\  Diftratted  mind.  So,  in  Chau 
cer's  "  Lament.  Marie  Magd."  ver.  149,  edit.  Urr. — 

"  Whiche  rufull  fight  when  that  I  gan  beholde, 
"  Out  of  my  witte  I  almoft  tho  diftr  aught, 
"  I  tare  my  here,  &c." 
TODD.    Few  words  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  our  old  poets.  C. 
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Faire  feeming  fhewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight, 
Tranfported  with  celeftiall  defyre 
Of  thofe  faire  formes,  may  lift  themfelves  up  hyer, 
And  learne  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  dewty,  ^o 

Th'  eternall  fountaine  of  that  heavenly  beauty. 

Beginning  then  below,  with  th'  eafie  vew 

Of  this  bafe  world,  fubject  to  flefhly  eye, 

From  thence  to  mount  aloft,  by  order  dew, 

To  contemplation  of  th'  immortall  fky,  25 

Of  the  foare  Faulcon  fo  I  learne  to  flye, 

That  flags  a  while  her  fluttering  wings  beneath, 

Till  me  her  felfe  for  ftronger  flight  can  breath. 

Then  looke,  who  lift  thy  gazefull  eyes  to  feed 

With  fight  of  that  is  faire,  looke  on  the  frame  30 

Of  this  wyde  Univerfe,  and  therein  reed 

The  endlefle  kinds  of  creatures  which  by  name 

Thou  canft  not  count,  much  lefs  their  natures  aime ; 

All  which  are  made  with  wondrous  wife  refpect, 

And  all  with  admirable  beautie  deckt.  35 

Firft,  th'  Earth,  on  adamantine  pillers  founded 

Amid  the  Sea,  engirt  with  brafen  bands ; 

Then  th'  Aire  ftill  flitting,  but  yet  firmely  bounded 

On  everie  fide,  with  pyles  of  flaming  brands 

Never  confum'd,  nor  quencht  with  mortal!  hands ;        4.0 

And,  laft,  that  mightie  fhining  criftall  wall, 

Wherewith  he  hath  encompafled  this  All. 

By  view  whereof  it  plainly  may  appeare. 

That  ftill  as  every  thing  doth  upward  tend, 

And  further  is  from  earth,  fo  ftill  more  cleare  4S 

And  faire  it  growes,  till  to  his  perfect  end 

Of  pureft  beautie  it  at  laft  afcend  ; 
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Ayre  more  then  water,  fire  much  more  then  ayre, 
And  heaven  then  fire  appeares  more  pure  and  fayre. 

Looke  thou  no  further,  but  affixe  thine  eye  50 

On  that  bright  mynie  round  ftill  moving  mafle, 

The  houfe  of  blefled  God,  which  men  call  Skye, 

All  fowd  with  gliftring  ftars  more  thicke  then  grafle, 

Whereof  each  other  doth  in  brightnefle  pafle, 

But  thofe  two  moft,  which,  ruling  night  and  day,          55 

As  King  and  Queene  the  heavens  empire  fway ; 

And  tell  me  then,  what  haft  thou  ever  feene 

That  to  their  beautie  may  compared  bee, 

Or  can  the  fight  that  is  moft  fharpe  and  keene 

Endure  their  Captainesr  flaming  head  to  fee  ?  60 

How  much  lefle  thofe,  much  higher  in  degree, 

And  fo  much  fairer,  and  much  more  than  thefe, 

As  thefe  are  fairer  then  the  land  and  feas  ? 

For  farre  above  thefe  heavens,  which  here  we  fee, 

Be  others  farre  exceeding  thefe  in  light,  65 

Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  thefe  fame  bee, 

But  infinite  in  largenefle  and  in  hight, 

Unmoving,  uncorrupt,  and  fpotlefle  bright, 

That  need  no  Sunne  t'  illuminate  their  fpheres, 

But  their  owne  native  light  farre  paffing  theirs.  70 

And  as  thefe  heavens  ftill  by  degrees  arize, 

Until  they  come  to  their  firft  Movers  bound, 

That  in  his  mightie  compafle  doth  comprize, 

And  carrie  all  the  reft  with  him  around ; 

So  thofe  likewife  doe  by  degrees  redound,  75 

r  Endure  their  Captaines.~\     The  fun's.     T.  WARTON. 
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And  rife  more  faire,  till  they  at  laft  arive 
To  the  moft  faire,  whereto  they  all  do  ftrive. 

Faire  is  the  heaven  where  happy  foules  have  place 

In  full  enjoyment  of  felicitie, 

Whence  they  doe  ftill  behold  the  glorious  face  80 

Of  the  divine  eternall  Majeftie ; 

More  faire  is  that,  where  thofe  Idees  on  hie 

Enraunged  be,  which  Plato  fo  admyred, 

And  pure  Intelligences  from  God  infpyred. 

Yet  fairer  is  that  heaven,  in  which  do  raine  85 

The  foveraigne  Powres  and  mightie  Potentates, 

Which  in  their  high  protections  doe  containe 

All  mortall  Princes  and  imperiall  States ; 

And  fayrer  yet,  whereas  the  royall  Seates 

And  heavenly  Dominations  are  fet,  9o 

From  whom  all  earthly  governance  is  fet. 

Yet  farre  more  faire  be  thofe  bright  Cherubins, 

Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  overdight, 

And  thofe  eternall  burning  Seraphins, 

Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light ;  95 

Yet  fairer  then  they  both,  and  much  more  bright, 

Be  th*  Angels  and  Archangels,  which  attend 

On  Gods  owne  perfon  without  reft  or  end. 

Thefe  thus  in  faire  each  other  farre  excelling, 

As  to  the  Higheft  they  approach  more  near,  100 

Yet  is  that  Higheft  farre  beyond  all  telling, 

Fairer  then  all  the  reft  which  there  appeare, 

Though  all  their  beauties  joyn'd  together  were ; 

How  then  can  mortall  tongue  hope  to  exprefle 

The  image  of  fuch  endlefle  perfectneffe  ?  105 
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Ceafe  then,  my  tongue,  and  lend  unto  my  mynd 

Leave  to  bethinke  how  great  that  beautie  is, 

Whofe  utmoft  parts  fo  beautifull  I  fynd ; 

How  much  more  thofe  eflentiall  parts  of  his, 

His  truth,  his  love,  his  wifedome,  and  his  blis,  no 

His  grace,  his  doome,  his  mercy,  and  his  might, 

By  which  he  lends  us  of  hirnfelfe  a  fight. 

Thofe  unto  all  he  daily  doth  difplay, 

And  mew  himfelfe  in  th'  image  of  his  grace, 

As  in  a  looking-glafle,  through  which  he  may  115 

Be  feene  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  bafe, 

That  are  unable  elfe  to  fee  his  face, 

His  glorious  face !  which  gliftereth  elfe  fo  bright, 

That  th'  Angels  felves  can  not  endure  his  fight. 

But  we,  fraile  wights  !  whofe  fight  cannot  fuftaine      i  ^o 

The  funs  bright  beames8  when  he  on  us  doth  fhyne, 

But  that  their  points  rebutted  backe  againe 

Are  duld,  how  can  we  fee  with  feeble  eyne 

The  glorie  of  that  Majeftie  divine, 

In  fight  of  whom  both  fun  and  moone  are  darke,         125 

Compared  to  his  leaft  refplendent  iparke  ? 

The  meanes,  therefore,  which  unto  us  is  lent 

Him  to  behold,  is  on  his  workes  to  looke, 

Which  he  hath  made  in  beauty  excellent, 

And  in  the  fame,  as  in  a  brazen  booke,  130 

To  read  enregiftred  in  every  nooke 

His  goodnefle,  which  his  beautie  doth  declare ; 

For  all  thats  good  is  beautifull  and  faire. 


8  The  funs  bright  beames.']     The  folio  1611  improperly  alters  the 
text  here  to  "  Tht/ttx-Mgtt  beames,"  &c.     C. 
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Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  fpeculation 

To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying  mynd,  135 

Mount  up  aloft,  through  heavenly  contemplation, 

From  this  darke  world,  whofe  damps  the  foule  do  blynd, 

And,  like  the  native  brood  of  Eagles  kynd, 

On  that  bright  Sunne  of  glorie  fixe  thine  eyes, 

Clear'd  from  grofle  mifts  of  fraile  infirmities.  14.0 

Humbled  with  feare  and  awfull  reverence, 

Before  the  footeftoole  of  his  Majeftie 

Throw  thy  felfe  downe,  with  trembling  innocence, 

Ne  dare  looke  up  with  corruptible  eye 

On  the  dred  face  of  that  great  Deity,  14-5 

For  feare,  left  if  he  chaunce  to  look  on  thee, 

Thou  turne  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded  be. 

But  lowly  fall  before  his  mercie  feate, 

Clofe  covered  with  the  Lambes  integrity 

From  the  juft  wrath  of  his  avengefull  threate  150 

That  fits  upon  the  righteous  throne  on  hy : 

His  throne  is  built  upon  Eternity, 

More  firme  and  durable  then  fteele  or  brafle, 

Or  the  hard  diamond  which  them  both  doth  pafle. 

His  fcepter  is  the  rod  of  RighteoufnefTe,  155 

With  which  he  brufeth  all  his  foes  to  duft, 

And  the  great  Dragon  ftrongly  doth  reprefle, 

Under  the  rigour  of  his  judgment  juft  ; 

His  feate  is  Truth,  to  which  the  faithfull  truft, 

From  whence  proceed  her  beames  fo  pure  and  bright,  160 

That  all  about  him  fheddeth  glorious  light : 

Light,  farre  exceeding  that  bright  blazing  fparke 
Which  darted  is  from  Titans  flaming  head, 
That  with  his  beames  enlumineth  the  darke 
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And  dampifh  air,1  wherby  al  things  are  red ;  165 

Whofe  nature  yet  fo  much  is  marvelled 
Of  mortall  wits,  that  it  doth  much  amaze 
The  greateft  Wifardsu  which  thereon  do  gaze. 

But  that  immortall  light,  which  there  doth  mine, 
Is  many  thoufand  times  more  bright,  more  cleare,       170 
More  excellent,  more  glorious,  more  divine, 
Through  which  to  God  all  mortall  actions  here, 
And  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  do  plaine  appeare ; 
For  from  th*  eternall  Truth  it  doth  proceed, 
Through  heavenly  vertue  which  her  beames  doe  breed. 

With  the  great  glorie  of  that  wondrous  light  176 

His  throne  is  all  encompafled  around, 

And  hid  in  his  owne  brightnefTe  from  the  fight 

Of  all  that  looke  thereon  with  eyes  unfound ; 

And  underneath  his  feet  are  to  be  found  180 

Thunder,  and  lightning,  and  tempeftuous  fyre, 

The  inftruments  of  his  avenging  yre. 

There  in  his  bofome  Sapience  doth  fit, 

The  foveraine  dearling  of  the  Deity, 

Clad  like  a  Queene  in  royall  robes,  moft  fit  185 

For  fo  great  powre  and  peerelefle  majefty, 

And  all  with  gemmes  and  jewels  gorgeoufly 

Adornd,  that  brighter  then  the  ftarres  appeare, 

And  make  her  native  brightnes  feem  more  cleare. 


*  And  dampijb  air.']  Here  again  there  is  a  trifling  and  unnoticed 
change  in  the  folio  161 1,  which  has  "And  darke  damp  ayre."  C. 

u  The  great  eft  PFifards.]  Wife  men.  So  the  counfellors  of  Luci- 
fera's  dominion  are  ftyled,  F.  Q^  i.  iv.  12  [vol.  i.  p.  230],  &c. 
And  fo  the  ancient  philofophers  are  called,  F.  Q^  iv.  xii.  2  [vol.  iii. 
p.  293].  And  Milton  employs  the  word  in  the  fame  way.  T.  WARTON. 
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And  on  her  head  a  crown  of  pureft  gold  190 

Is  fet,  in  figne  of  higheft  foverainty ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  fcepter  me  doth  hold, 

With  which  fhe  rules  the  houfe  of  God  on  hy, 

And  menageth  the  ever-moving  fky, 

And  in  the  fame  thefe  lower  creatures  all  195 

Subjected  to  her  powre  imperiall. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  obey  unto  her  will, 

And  all  the  creatures  which  they  both  containe ; 

For  of  her  fulnefle,  which  the  world  doth  fill, 

They  all  partake,  and  do  in  ftate  remaine  200 

As  their  great  Maker  did  at  firft  ordaine, 

Through  obfervation  of  her  high  beheaft, 

By  which  they  firft  were  made,  and  ftill  increaft. 

The  fairnefTe  of  her  face  no  tongue  can  tell ; 

For  fhe  the  daughters  of  all  wemens  race,  205 

And  Angels  eke,  in  beautie  doth  excell, 

Sparkled  on  her  from  Gods  owne  glorious  face, 

And  more  increaft  by  her  owne  goodly  grace, 

That  it  doth  farre  exceed  all  humane  thought, 

Ne  can  on  earth  compared  be  to  ought.  210 

Ne  could  that  Painter  (had  he  lived  yet) 

Which  pictured  Venus  with  fo  curious  quill, 

That  all  pofteritie  admyred  it, 

Have  purtray'd  this,  for  all  his  maiftring  fkill ; 

Ne  fhe  her  felfe,  had  me  remained  ftill,  215 

And  were  as  faire  as  fabling  wits  do  fayne, 

Could  once  come  neare  this  beauty  foverayne. 

But  had  thofe  wits,  the  wonders  of  their  dayes, 
Or  that  fweete  Teian  poet,x  which  did  fpend 

*  that  fweete  Teian  poet. ~\     Anacreon.     T.  WARTON. 
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His  plenteous  vaine  in  fetting  forth  her  praife,  220 

Seen  but  a  glims  of  this  which  I  pretend, 

How  wondroufly  would  he  her  face  commend, 

Above  that  Idole  of  his  fayning  thought, 

That  all  the  world  mould  with  his  rimes  be  fraught ! 

How  then  dare  I,  the  novice  of  his  art,  225 

Prefume  to  picture  fo  divine  a  wight, 

Or  hope  t'  exprefle  her  leaft  perfections  part, 

Whofe  beautie  filles  the  heavens  with  her  light, 

And  darkes  the  earth  with  fhadow  of  her  fight  ? 

Ah,  gentle  Mufe  !  thou  art  too  weake  and  faint  230 

The  pourtraict  of  fo  heavenly  hew  to  paint. 

Let  Angels,  which  her  goodly  face  behold 

And  fee  at  will,  her  foveraigne  praifes  ring, 

And  thofe  moft  facred  myfteries  unfold 

Of  that  faire  love  of  mightie  heavens  King;  235 

Enough  is  me  f  admyre  fo  heavenly  thing, 

And,  being  thus  with  her  huge  love  pofleft, 

In  th'  only  wonder  of  her  felfe  to  reft. 

But  whofo  may,  thrife  happie  man  him  hold 

Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  fo  much  doth  grace,          240 

And  lets  his  owne  Beloved  to  behold  ; 

For  in  the  view  of  her  celeftiall  face 

All  joy,  all  blifle,  all  happinefle,  have  place ; 

Ne  ought  on  earth  can  want  unto  the  wight 

Who  of  her  felfe  can  win  the  wifhfull  fight.  245 

For  me,  out  of  her  fecret  threafury, 
Plentie  of  riches  forth  on  him  will  powre, 
Even  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  ly 
Within  the  clofet  of  her  chafteft  bowre, 
v.  Q 
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Th'  eternall  portion  of  her  precious  dowre,  250 

Which  mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free, 
And  to  all  thofe  which  thereof  worthy  bee. 

None  thereof  worthy  be,  but  thofe  whom  mee 

Vouchfafeth  to  her  prefence  to  receave, 

And  letteth  them  her  lovely  face  to  fee,  255 

Wherof  fuch  wondrous  pleafures  they  conceave, 

And  fweete  contentment,  that  it  doth  bereave 

Their  foul  of  fenfe,  through  infinite  delight, 

And  them  tranfport  from  flefh  into  the  fpright. 

In  which  they  fee  fuch  admirable  things,  260 

As  carries  them  into  an  extafy, 

And  heare  fuch  heavenly  notes  and  carolings 

Of  Gods  high  praife,  that  filles  the  brafen  fky  ; 

And  feele  fuch  joy  and  pleafure  inwardly, 

That  maketh  them  all  worldly  cares  forget,  265 

And  onely  thinke  on  that  before  them  fet. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  flefhly  fenfe, 

Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things,  remaine  ; 

But  all  that  earft  feemd  fweet  feemes  now  offenfe, 

And  all  that  pleafed  earft  now  feemes  to  paine  :y         270 

Their  joy,  their  comfort,  their  defire,  their  gaine, 

Is  fixed  all  on  that  which  now  they  fee ; 

All  other  fights  but  fayned  fhadowes  bee. 

And  that  faire  lampe  which  ufeth  to  enflame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  felfe-confuming  fyre,  275 

Thenceforth  feemes  fowle,  and  full  of  finfull  blame ; 
And  all  that  pompe  to  which  proud  minds  afpyre 

y  now  feemes  to  paine •.]    "  Now  feemes  a  paine"  in  the  folio  161 1.  C. 
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By  name  of  honor,  and  fo  much  defyre, 

Seemes  to  them  bafenefle,  and  all  riches  drofle, 

And  all  mirth  fadnefle,  and  all  lucre  lofTe.  280 

So  full  their  eyes  are  of  that  glorious  fight, 

And  fenfes  fraught  with  fuch  fatietie, 

That  in  nought  elfe  on  earth  they  can  delight, 

But  in  th'  afpect  of  that  felicitie, 

Which  they  have  written  in  theyr  inward  ey ;  285 

On  which  they  feed,  and  in  theyr  fattened  mynd 

All  happie  joy  and  full  contentment  fynd. 

Ah,  then,  my  hungry  Soule !  which  long  haft  fed 

On  idle  fancies  of  thy  foolim  thought, 

And  with  falfe  beauties  flattring  bait  mifled,  290 

Haft  after  vaine  deceiptfull  madowes  fought, 

Which  all  are  fled,  and  now  have  left  thee  nought 

But  late  repentance  through  thy  follies  prief ; 

Ah  !  ceafle  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief: 

And  looke  at  laft  up  to  that  foveraine  light,  295 

From  whofe  pure  beams  al  perfect  beauty  fprings, 

That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  fpright, 

Even  the  love  of  God ;  which  loathing  brings 

Of  this  vile  world  and  thefe  gay-feeming  things ; 

With  whofe  fweet  pleafures  being  fo  pofleft,  300 

Thy  ftraying  thoughts  henceforth  for  ever  reft. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  AND  VERTUOUS 

LADY,  HELENA,  MARQUESSE  OF 

NORTH-HAMPTON. 

1HAVE  the  rather  prefumed  humbly  to  offer  unto 
your  Honour  the  dedication  of  this  little  Poeme,  for 
that  the  noble  and  vertuous  Gentlewoman,  of  whom  it  is 
written,  was  by  match  neere  alied,  and  in  affection 
greatly  devoted,  unto  your  Ladifhip.  The  occafion  why 
I  wrote  the  fame,  was  aswell  the  great  good  fame  which 
I  heard  of  her  deceaffed,  as  the  particular  goodwill  which 
I  beare  unto  her  hufband  Matter  Arthur  Gorges,  a  lover 
of  learning  and  vertue,  whofe  houfe,  as  your  Ladifhip  by 
mariage  hath  honoured,  fo  doe  I  find  the  name  of  them, 
by  many  notable  records,  to  be  of  great  antiquitie  in  this 
Realme;  and  fuch  as  have  ever  borne  themfelves  with 
honourable  reputation  to  the  world,  and  unfpotted  loyaltie 
to  their  Prince  and  Countrey :  befides,  fo  lineally  are 
they  defcended  from  the  Howards,  as  that  the  Lady 
Anne  Howard,  eldeft  daughter  to  John  Duke  of  Nor- 
folke,  was  wife  to  Sir  Edmund,  mother  to  Sir  Edward, 
and  grandmother  to  Sir  William  and  Sir  Thomas  Gorges, 
Knightes.  And  therefore  I  doe  afTure  my  felfe  that  no 
due  honour  done  to  the  White  Lyon,  but  will  be  moft 
gratefull  to  your  Ladimip,  whofe  hufband  and  children 
do  fo  neerely  participate  with  the  bloud  of  that  noble 
family.  So  in  all  dutie  I  recommend  this  Pamphlet, 
and  the  good  acceptance  thereof,  to  your  honourable 
favour  and  protection.  London,  this  firft  of  Januarie, 
1591. 

Your  Honours  humbly  ever. 

ED.  SP. 
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HATEVER  man  he  be  whofe  heavie  mynd, 
With  griefe  of  mournefull  great  mifhap 

oppreft, 

Fit  matter  for  his  cares  increafe  would  fynd, 
Let  reade  the  rufull  plaint  herein  expreft, 
Of  one,  (I  weene)  the  wofulft  man  alive,  5 

Even  fad  Alcyon/  whofe  empierced  breft 
Sharpe  forrowe  did  in  thoufand  peeces  rive. 

But  who  fo  elfe  in  pleafure  findeth  fenfe, 

Or  in  this  wretched  life  dooth  take  delight, 

Let  him  be  banifht  farre  away  from  hence ;  10 

Ne  let  the  facred  Sifters  here  be  hight, 

Though  they  of  forrowe  heavilie  can  fing, 

For  even  their  heavie  fong  would  breede  delight ; 

But  here  no  tunes,  fave  fobs  and  grones,  fhall  ring. 

In  ftead  of  them,  and  their  fweete  harmonic,  1 5 

Let  thofe  three  fatall  Sifters,b  whofe  fad  hands 


*  Even  fad  AhyonJ\     So  he  names  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  in  "  Colin 
Clouts  come  Home  again."     TODD.     See  this  vol.  p.  45.     C. 

b  Let  tbofe  three  fatall  Sifters,  &c.]     He  imitates  the  invocations  of 
Chaucer,  "  Tr.  and  Cr."  L.  i.  6.— 

"  Thou  Thefiphone,  thou  helpe  me  t'  endite 
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Doe  weave  the  direfull  threeds  of  deftinie, 

And  in  their  wrath  breake  off  the  vitall  bands, 

Approach  hereto ;  and  let  the  dreadfull  Queene 

Of  darkenes  deepe  come  from  the  Stygian  ftrands,        20 

And  grifly  Ghofts,  to  heare  this  dolefull  teene.0 

In  gloomie  evening,  when  the  wearie  Sun 
After  his  dayes  long  labour  drew  to  reft, 
And  fweatie  fteedes,  now  having  over  run 
The  compaft  flue,  gan  water  in  the  weft,  25 

I  walkt  abroad  to  breath  the  frefhing  ay  re 
In  open  fields,  whofe  flowring  pride,  oppreft 
With  early  frofts,  had  loft  their  beautie  faire. 

There  came  unto  my  mind  a  troublous  thought, 

Which  dayly  doth  my  weaker  wit  pofTerTe,  30 

Ne  lets  it  reft  untill  it  forth  have  brought 

Her  long  borne  Infant,  fruit  of  heavinefle, 

Which  me  conceived  hath  through  meditation 

Of  this  worlds  vainneffe  and  life's  wretchednefTe, 

That  yet  my  foule  it  deepely  doth  empaftion.  35 

So  as  I  muzed  on  the  miferie 

In  which  men  live,  and  I  of  many  moft, 

Moft  rniferable  man ;  I  did  efpie 

Where  towards  me  a  fory  wight  did  coft, 

Clad  all  in  black,  that  mourning  did  bewray,  4o 

And  Jacob  ftaffe  in  hand  devoutly  croft, 

Like  to  fome  Pilgrim  come  from  farre  away. 

"  This  woful  verfe,  that  wepin  as  I  write  : 

"  To  the[e]  I  clepe,  thou  goddeffe  of  tourment,  &c." 

See  alfo  L.  iv.  22.     And  "The  Remedie  of  Love,"  Pro].  131.— 
"  Afpire  my  ginnyng,  O  !  thou  wode  Furie, 
"  Alefto,  with  thy  Sifters,  &c."     T.  WARTON. 
c  this  dolefull  teene. ]     i.  e.  this  doleful  grief  orforrow:  fee  vol.  iii. 

pp.  300,  304,  314,  and  many  other  places.     C. 
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His  careleffe  lockes,  uncombed  and  unfhorne, 

Hong  long  adowne,  and  beard  all  over  growne, 

That  well  he  feemd  to  be  fome  wight  forlorne :  4-5 

Downe  to  the  earth  his  heavie  eyes  were  throw ne, 

As  loathing  light ;  and  ever  as  he  went 

He  fighed  foft,  and  inly  deepe  did  grone, 

As  if  his  heart  in  peeces  would  have  rent. 

Approaching  nigh,  his  face  I  vewed  nere,  50 

And  by  the  femblant  of  his  countenaunce 

Me  feemd  I  had  his  perfon  feene  elfe  where, 

Mofl  like  Alcyon  feeming  at  a  glaunce ; 

Alcyon  he,  the  jollie  Shepheard  fwaine, 

That  wont  full  merrilie  to  pipe  and  daunce,  55 

And  fill  with  pleafance  every  wood  and  plaine. 

Yet  halfe  in  doubt,  becaufe  of  his  difguize, 

I  foftlie  fayd,  Alcyon !  There  withall 

He  lookt  a  fide  as  in  difdainefull  wife, 

Yet  flayed  not,  till  I  againe  did  call :  60 

Then,  turning  back,  he  faide,  with  hollow  found, 

cc  Who  is  it  that  dooth  name  me,  wofull  thrall, 

The  wretchedfl  man  that  treads  this  day  on  ground  ? " 

cc  One,  whom  like  wofulnefTe,  imprefTed  deepe, 

Hath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  cafe  to  heare,  65 

And  given  like  caufe  with  thee  to  waile  and  wepe : 

Griefe  finds  fome  eafe  by  him  that  like  does  beare. 

Then  flay,  Alcyon,  gentle  fhepheard,  flay, 

(Quoth  I)  till  thou  have  to  my  truftie  eare 

Committed  what  thee  dooth  fo  ill  apay."  7o 

"  Ceafe,  foolifh  man,"  (faide  he,  halfe  wrothfully) 
"  To  feeke  to  heare  that  which  cannot  be  told, 
For  the  huge  anguifh,  which  dooth  multiplie 
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My  dying  paines,  no  tongue  can  well  unfold  ; 

Ne  doo  I  care  that  any  fhould  bemone  75 

My  hard  mifhap,  or  any  weepe  that  would, 

But  feeke  alone  to  weepe,  and  dye  alone." 

"  Then  be  it  fo,"  (quoth  I)  cc  that  thou  art  bent 

To  die  alone,  unpitied,  unplained ; 

Yet,  ere  thou  die,  it  were  convenient  80 

To  tell  the  caufe  which  thee  thereto  conftrained, 

Leaft  that  the  world  thee  dead  accufe  of  guilt, 

And  fay,  when  thou  of  none  fhalt  be  maintained, 

That  thou  for  fecret  crime  thy  blood  haft  fpilt." 

"  Who  life  does  loath,  and  longs  to  be  unbound  85 

From  the  ftrong  fhackles  of  fraile  flefh,"  (quoth  he) 

cc  Nought  cares  at  all  what  they,  that  live  on  ground, 

Deeme  the  occafion  of  his  death  to  bee ; 

Rather  defires  to  be  forgotten  quight, 

Than  queftion  made  of  his  calamitie ;  90 

For  harts  deep  forrow  hates  both  life  and  light. 

"  Yet  fince  fo  much  thou  feemft  to  rue  my  griefe, 

And  car'ft  for  one  that  for  himfelfe  cares  nought, 

(Sign  of  thy  love,  though  nought  for  my  reliefe, 

For  my  reliefe  exceedeth  living  thought)  95 

I  will  to  thee  this  heavie  cafe  relate : 

Then  hearken  well  till  it  to  end  be  brought, 

For  never  didft  thou  heare  more  haplefTe  fate. 

"  Whilome  I  ufde  (as  thou  right  well  doeft  know) 
My  little  flocke  on  wefterne  downes  to  keep,  100 

Not  far  from  whence  Sabrinaes  ftreame  doth  flow, 
And  flowrie  bancks  with  filver  liquor  fteepe : 
Nought  carde  I  then  for  worldly  change  or  chaunce, 
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For  all  my  joy  was  on  my  gentle  fheepe, 

And  to  my  pype  to  carol  1  and  to  daunce.  105 

cc  It  there  befell,  as  I  the  fields  did  range 

Fearlefle  and  free,  a  faire  young  LionefTe,d 

White  as  the  native  Rofe  before  the  chaunge 

Which  Venus  blood  did  in  her  leaves  imprefle, 

I  fpied  playing  on  the  graflie  plaine  no 

Her  youthfull  fports  and  kindlie  wantonnefle, 

That  did  all  other  Beafts  in  beawtie  ftaine. 

i 
"  Much  was  I  moved  at  fo  goodly  fight, 

Whofe  like  before  mine  eye  had  feldome  feene, 

And  gan  to  caft  how  I  her  compafTe  might,  i  \  5 

And  bring  to  hand  that  yet  had  never  beene. 

So  well  I  wrought  with  mildnes  and  with  paine, 

That  I  her  caught  difporting  on  the  greene, 

And  brought  away  faft  bound  with  filver  chaine. 

"  And  afterwards  I  handled  her  fo  fayre,  120 

That  though  by  kind  mee  ftout  and  falvage  were, 

For  being  borne  an  auncient  Lions  hayre, 

And  of  the  race  that  all  wild  beaftes  do  feare, 

Yet  I  her  fram'd,  and  wan  fo  to  my  bent, 

That  fhee  became  fo  meeke  and  milde  of  cheare,          125 

As  the  leaft  lamb  in  all  my  flock  that  went : 

<c  For  fhee  in  field,  where  ever  I  did  wend, 

Would  wend  with  me,  and  waite  by  me  all  day  ; 

And  all  the  night  that  I  in  watch  did  fpend, 

If  caufe  requir'd,  or  els  in  fleepe,  if  nay,  1 30 

Shee  would  all  night  by  me  or  watch  or  fleepe ; 


d  a  faire  young  Lioneffe.]     See  the  Dedication,  [p.  231,]  "that  no 
due  honour  done  to  the  White  Lyon,"  &c.     TODD. 
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And  evermore  when  I  did  fleepe  or  play, 
She  of  my  flock  would  take  full  warie  keepe. 

cc  Safe  then,  and  fafeft  were  my  fillie  fheepe, 

Ne  fear'd  the  Wolfe,  ne  fear'd  the  wildefl  beaft,  135 

All  were  I  drown'd  in  carelefle  quiet  deepe  : 

My  lovely  LionefTe  without  behead 

So  careful  was  for  them,  and  for  my  good, 

That  when  I  waked,  neither  moft  nor  leaft 

I  found  mifcaried  or  in  plaine  or  wood.  140 

"  Oft  did  the  Shepheards,  which  my  hap  did  heare, 

And  oft  their  lafles,  which  my  luck  envyde, 

Daylie  refort  to  me  from  farre  and  neare, 

To  fee  my  LyoneiTe,  whofe  praifes  wyde 

Were  fpred  abroad  ;  and  when  her  worthinefTe  145 

Much  greater  than  the  rude  report  they  try'de, 

They  her  did  praife,  and  my  good  fortune  blefle. 

cc  Long  thus  I  joyed  in  my  happinefle, 

And  well  did  hope  my  joy  would  have  no  end ; 

But  oh  !  fond  man  !  that  in  worlds  ficklenefle  1 50 

Repofedfl  hope,  or  weenedft  her  thy  frend 

That  glories  moft  in  mortall  miferies, 

And  daylie  doth  her  changefull  counfels  bend 

To  make  new  matter  fit  for  Tragedies ; 

cc  For  whileft  I  was  thus  without  dread  or  dout,  155 

A  cruel  Satyre  with  his  murdrous  dart, 

Greedie  of  mifchiefe,  ranging  all  about, 

Gave  her  the  fatall  wound  of  deadly  fmart, 

And  reft  from  me  my  fweete  companion, 

And  reft  fro  me  my  love,  my  life,  my  hart :  160 

My  Lyonefle  (ah,  woe  is  me  !)  is  gon. 
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"  Out  of  the  world  thus  was  fhe  reft  away, 

Out  of  the  world,  unworthy  fuch  a  fpoyle, 

And  borne  to  heaven,  for  heaven  a  fitter  pray, 

Much  fitter  than  the  Lyon,  which  with  toyle  165 

Alcides  flew,  and  fixt  in  firmament ; 

Her  now  I  feeke  throughout  this  earthly  foyle, 

And  feeking  mifle,  and  miffing  doe  lament." 

Therewith  he  gan  afrefti  to  waile  and  weepe, 

That  I  for  pittie  of  his  heavie  plight  170 

Could  not  abftain  mine  eyes  with  teares  to  fteepe ; 

But,  when  I  faw  the  anguifh  of  his  fpright 

Some  deale  alaid,  I  him  befpake  againe  : 

"  Certes,  Alcyon,  painefull  is  thy  plight, 

That  it  in  me  breeds  almoft  equall  paine.  175 

cc  Yet  doth  not  my  dull  wit  well  underftand 

The  riddle  of  thy  loved  LionefTe ; 

For  rare  it  feemes  in  reafon  to  be  fkand, 

That  man,  who  doth  the  whole  worlds  rule  poffefle, 

Should  to  a  beaft  his  noble  hart  embafe,  180 

And  be  the  vafTall  of  his  vaflalefTe  : 

Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  doubtfull  cafe." 

Then  fighing  fore,  cc  Daphne  thou  kneweft,"  (quoth  he) 

<c  She  now  is  dead !"  ne  more  endur'd  to  fay, 

But  fell  to  ground  for  great  extremitie ;  185 

That  I,  beholding  it,  with  deepe  difmay 

Was  much  appald ;  and  lightly  him  uprearing 

Revoked  life  that  would  have  fled  away, 

All  were  my  felfe,  through  grief,  in  dreadly  drearing. 

Then  gan  I  him  to  comfort  all  my  beft,  190 

And  with  milde  counfaile  ftrove  to  mitigate 
The  ftormie  paffion  of  his  troubled  breft, 
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But  he  thereby  was  more  empaflionate : 
As  ftubborne  fteed,  that  is  with  curb  reftrained, 
Becomes  more  fierce  and  fervent  in  his  gate  ;  195 

And,  breaking  foorth  at  laft,  thus  dearnely  plained  : e 

I. 

cc  What  man  henceforth  that  breatheth  vitall  aire 

Will  honour  heaven,  or  heavenly  powers  adore, 

Which  fo  unjuftly  doth  their  judgements  fhare 

Mongft  earthly  wights,  as  to  afflict  fo  fore  200 

The  innocent,  as  thofe  which  do  tranfgrefTe, 

And  doe  not  fpare  the  beft  or  faireft,  more 

Than  worft  or  fowleft,  but  doe  both  opprefle  ? 

"  If  this  be  right,  why  did  they  then  create 

The^  world  fo  faire,  nth  fairenefle  is  neglected  ?  205 

Or  why  be  they  themfelves  immaculate, 

If  purer!  things  be  not  by  them  refpected  ? 

She  faire,  me  pure,  moft  faire,  moft  pure  me  was, 

Yet  was  by  them  as  thing  impure  rejected ; 

Yet  me  in  purenefTe  heaven  it  felfe  did  pas.  210 

"  In  pureneffe  and  in  all  celeftiall  grace, 

That  men  admire  in  goodly  womankind, 

She  did  excell,  and  feem'd  of  Angels  race, 

Living  on  earth  like  Angell  new  divinde/ 

Adorn'd  with  wifedome  and  with  chaftitie,  215 


e  thus  dearnely  plained.  "Dearnely"  or  dernly,  is  fecretly,  darkly; 
but  one  of  its  confequential  fenfes  is  mournfully,  and  that  feems  its  mean 
ing  here.  The  word  is  common  in  Spenfer :  fee  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  342  ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  73,  &c.  C. 

f  like  Angell  new  divinde?\  Divined  is  an  odd  expreffion.  We  meet 
with  it  again  in  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  ver.  611  [vol.  iv.  p.  319], 
where  it  fignifies,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  deified  by  being  made  a  conftellation, 
to  be  divirfdy  a7ro0£OMr0at.  JORTIN.  Drayton,  asRichardfon  (hows,  alfo 
employs  the  verb  to  "  divine"  in  its  participle,  in  Polyolbion,  S.  24.  C. 
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And  all  the  dowries  of  a  noble  mind, 
Which  did  her  beautie  much  more  beautifie. 


"  No  age  hath  bred  (fmce  faire  Aftraea  left 

The  finfull  world)  more  vertue  in  a  wight ; 

And  when  me  parted  hence  with  her  me  reft  220 

Great  hope,  and  robd  her  race  of  bountie  quight : 

Well  may  the  mepheard  lafles  now  lament, 

For  doubble  lofle  by  her  hath  on  them  light, 

To  lofe  both  her  and  bounties  ornament. 

"  Ne  let  Elifa,  royall  ShepheardefTe,  225 

The  praifes  of  my  parted  love  envy, 

For  me  hath  praifes  in  all  plenteoufnefle 

Powr'd  upon  her,  like  fhowers  of  Caftaly, 

By  her  owne  Shepheard,  Colin,g  her  owne  Shepheard, 

That  her  with  heavenly  hymnes  doth  deifie,  230 

Of  rufticke  mufe  full  hardly  to  be  betterd. 

"  She  is  the  Rofe,  the  glory  of  the  day, 

And  mine  the  Primrofe  in  the  lowly  made. 

Mine,  ah  !  not  mine ;  amifle  I  mine  did  fay  : 

Not  mine,  but  his,  which  mine  a  while  her  made  ;       235 

Mine  to  be  his,  with  him  to  live  for  ay. 

O,  that  fo  faire  a  flowre  fo  foone  mould  fade, 

And  through  untimely  tempeft  fall  away ! 

cc  She  fell  away  in  her  firft  ages  fpring, 

Whilft  yet  her  leafe  was  greene,  and  frem  her  rinde,  240 

And  whilft  her  braunch  faire  bloflbmes  foorth  did  bring, 

She  fell  away  againft  all  courfe  of  kinde : 

For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong ; 

«  By  her  owne  Shepheard,  Colin. ~\    We  need  hardly  fay  that  Spenfer 
here  alludes  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  laudations  of  Elizabeth. 
V.  R 
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She  fell  away  like  fruit  blowne  downe  with  winde. 
Weepe,  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  underfong.    245 

II. 

c<  What  hart  fo  ftonie  hard  but  that  would  weepe, 

And  poure  forth  fountaines  of  incefTant  teares  ? 

What  Timon  but  would  let  companion  creepe 

Into  his  breaft,  and  pierce  his  frofen  eares  ? 

In  ftead  of  teares,  whofe  brackim  bitter  well  250 

I  wafted  have,  my  heart  bloud  dropping  weares, 

To  think  to  ground  how  that  faire  bloflbme  fell. 

"  Yet  fell  me  not  as  one  enforft  to  dye, 

Ne  dyde  with  dread  and  grudging  difcontent, 

But  as  one  toy  Id  with  travell  downe  doth  lye,  255 

So  lay  me  downe,  as  if  to  fleepe  me  went, 

And  clofde  her  eyes  with  carelefTe  quietnefTe ; 

The  whiles  foft  death  away  her  fpirit  hent,h 

And  foule  aflbyld  from  finfull  flemlinefle. 

cc  Yet  ere  that  life  her  lodging  did  forfake,  260 

She,  all  refolv'd  and  readie  to  remove, 

Calling  to  me  (ay  me  !)  this  wife  befpake  : 

c  Alcyon  !  ah,  my  firft  and  lateft  love  ! 

(  Ah !  why  does  my  Alcyon  weepe  and  mourne, 

c  And  grieve  my  ghoft  that  ill  mote  him  behove,         265 

c  As  if  to  me  had  chaunft  fome  evil!  tourne  ? 

c  I,  fince  the  meflenger  is  come  for  mee, 
c  That  fummons  foules  unto  the  bridale  feaft 
c  Of  his  great  Lord,  muft  needs  depart  from  thee, 
f  And  ftraight  obay  his  foveraine  beheaft  :  270 

h  away  her  fpirit  bent.~\     Away  her  fpirit  took,  as  often  before  in  the 
F.  Q.  and  elfewhere  :  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  445,  &c.     C. 
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f  Why  fhould  Alcyon  then  fo  fore  lament 

c  That  I  from  miferie  mall  be  releaft, 

'  And  freed  from  wretched  long  imprifonment  ? 

'  Our  dales  are  full  of  dolour  and  difeafe, 
c  Our  life  afflicted  with  inceflant  paine,  275 

c  That  nought  on  earth  may  leflen  or  appeafe : 
f  Why  then  mould  I  defire  here  to  remaine  ? 
<  Or  why  mould  he  that  loves  me  forrie  bee 
c  For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complaine 
c  My  good  to  heare,  and  toward  joyes  to  fee  ?  280 

c  I  goe,  and  long  defired  have  to  goe ; 
c  I  goe  with  gladneiTe  to  my  wifhed  reft, 
c  Whereas  no  worlds  fad  care,  nor  wafting  woe 
c  May  come  their  happie  quiet  to  moleft ; 
c  But  Saints  and  Angels  in  celeftiall  thrones  285 

c  Eternally  Him  praife  that  hath  them  bleft  : 
c  There  mail  I  be  amongft  thofe  blefTed  ones. 

c  Yet,  ere  I  goe,  a  pledge  I  leave  with  thee 
c  Of  the  late  love  the  which  betwixt  us  paft, 
c  My  young  Ambrofia :  in  lieu  of  mee,  290 

c  Love  her ;  fo  mall  our  love  for  ever  laft. 
c  Thus,  deare !  adieu,  whom  I  expect  ere  long.' 
"  So  having  faid,  away  me  foftly  paft. 
Weepe,  Shepheard !  weepe,  to  make  mine  underfong. 

III. 

fc  So  oft  as  I  record  thofe  piercing  words,  295 

Which  yet  are  deepe  engraven  in  my  breft, 
And  thofe  laft  deadly  accents,  which  like  fwords 
Did  wound  my  heart,  and  rend  my  bleeding  cheft, 
With  thofe  fweet  fugred  fpeeches  doe  compare, 
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The  which  my  foul  firft  conquerd  and  pofleft,  300 

The  firft  beginners  of  my  endlefle  care  : 

"  And  when  thofe  pallid  cheekes  and  amie  hew, 

In  which  fad  Death  his  pourtraiture  had  writ. 

And  when  thofe  hollow  eyes  and  deadly  view, 

On  which  the  cloud  of  ghaftly  night  did  fit,  305 

I  match  with  that  fweete  fmile  and  chearful  brow, 

Which  all  the  world  fubdued  unto  it, 

How  happie  was  I  then,  and  wretched  now ! 

cc  How  happie  was  I,  when  I  faw  her  leade 

The  fhepheards  daughters  dauncing  in  a  rownd  !          310 

How  trimly  would  me  trace  and  foftly  tread 

The  tender  grafTe,  with  rofye  garland  crownd  ! 

And  when  me  lift  advaunce  her  heavenly  voyce, 

Both  Nymphes  and  Mufes  nigh  me  made  aftownd, 

And  flocks  and  fhepheards  caufed  to  rejoyce.  315 

"  But  now,  ye  Shepheard  LafTes,  who  mall  lead 

Your  wandring  troupes,  or  fing  your  virelayes  ?' 

Or  who  mall  dight  your  bowres,  fith  me  is  dead 

That  was  the  Lady  of  your  holy  dayes  ? 

Let  now  your  blifle  be  turned  into  bale,  320 

And  into  plaints  convert  your  joyous  playes, 

And  with  the  fame  fill  every  hill  and  dale. 

cc  Let  Bagpipe  never  more  be  heard  to  fhrill, 

That  may  allure  the  fenfes  to  delight, 

Ne  ever  Shepheard  found  his  oaten  quill  325 

Unto  the  many,  that  provoke  them  might 

To  idle  pleafance ;  but  let  ghaftlinefle 


1  or  Jing your  virelayes. ~\  Virelays  zrz  fpring  fongs :  fee  the  note  upon 
the  word  in  vol.  iii.  p.  22.     C. 
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And  drearie  horror  dim  the  chearefull  light, 
To  make  the  image  of  true  heavinefle. 

cc  Let  birds  be  filent  on  the  naked  fpray,  33° 

And  fhady  woods  refound  with  dreadfull  yells  ; 
Let  ftreaming  floods  their  haftie  courfes  ftay, 
And  parching  drouth  drie  up  the  criftall  wells ; 
Let  th'  earth  be  barren,  and  bring  foorth  no  flowres, 
And  th'  ayre  be  fild  with  noyfe  of  dolefull  knells,        335 
And  wandring  fpirits  walke  untimely  howres. 

"  And  Nature,  nurfe  of  every  living  thing, 

Let  reft  her  felfe  from  her  long  wearineffe, 

And  ceafe  henceforth  things  kindly  forth  to  bring/ 

But  hideous  monfters  full  of  uglinefle ;  340 

For  me  it  is  that  hath  me  done  this  wrong, 

No  nurfe,  but  Stepdame,  cruell,  mercilefle. 

Weepe,  Shepheard !  weepe,  to  make  my  underfong. 

IV. 

Cf  My  litle  flocke,  whom  earft  I  lov'd  fo  well, 

And  wont  to  feed  with  fineft  grafle  that  grew,  34.5 

Feede  ye  hencefoorth  on  bitter  Aftrofell,1 

And  (linking  Smallage,  and  unfaverie  Rew ; 

And,  when  your  mawes  are  with  thofe  weeds  corrupted, 

Be  ye  the  pray  of  Wolves;  ne  will  I  rew 

That  with  your  carkafTes  wild  beafts  be  glutted.  350 

% 

"  Ne  worfe  to  you,  my  fillie  fheepe,  I  pray, 
Ne  forer  vengeance  wifh  on  you  to  fall 

k  things  kindly  forth  to  bring.]  i.  e.  according  to  their  kinds  or 
natures.  "  Kind"  is  ufed  in  the  fame  way  on  p.  241.  C. 

1  on  bitter  Aftrofell.'}  Spenfer  fpells  the  name  Aftrophel  in  his  poem 
on  the  death  of  Sir  P.  Sidney ;  and  here  poflibly  we  ought  to  read 
Afphodel,  the  day-lily.  C. 
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Than  to  my  felfe,  for  whofe  confufde  decay  m 

To  carelefle  heavens  I  doo  day  lie  call ; 

But  heavens  refufe  to  heare  a  wretches  cry;  355 

And  cruell  death  doth  fcorne  to  come  at  call, 

Or  graunt  his  boone  that  mod  defires  to  dye. 

"  The  good  and  righteous  he  away  doth  take, 

To  plague  th'  unrighteous  which  alive  remaine ; 

But  the  ungodly  ones  he  doth  forfake,  360 

By  living  long  to  multiplie  their  paine : 

Elfe  furely  death  mould  be  no  punifhment, 

As  the  great  Judge  at  firft  did  it  ordaine, 

But  rather  riddance  from  long  languifhment. 

"  Therefore,  my  Daphne  they  have  tane  away ;  365 

For  worthie  of  a  better  place  was  me  ; 

But  me  unworthie  willed  here  to  flay. 

That  with  her  lacke  I  might  tormented  be. 

Sith  then  they  fo  have  ordred,  I  will  pay 

Penance  to  her,  according  their  decree,  37o 

And  to  her  ghoft  doe  fervice  day  by  day. 

fe  For  I  will  walke  this  wandring  pilgrimage, 

Throughout  the  world  from  one  to  other  end, 

And  in  affliction  wafte  my  better  age : 

My  bread  fhall  be  the  anguifh  of  my  mynd,  375 

My  drink  the  teares  which  fro  mine  eyes  do  raine, 

My  bed  the  ground  that  hardeft  I  may  fynd ; 

So  will  I  wilfully  increafe  my  paine. 

"  And  me,  my  love  that  was,  my  Saint  that  is, 

111  for  whofe  confufde  decay. ~\  The  epithet  "  confufed"  thus  applied 
is  peculiar :  perhaps  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  commingled,  when 
the  fpeaker's  duft  fhould  be  "  confufed"  with  the  earth,  or  with  the  duft 
of  the  fubjedl  of  his  lamentation — con  x&&fundere.  C. 
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When  fhe  beholds  from  her  celeftiall  throne  380 

(In  which  fhee  joyeth  in  eternall  blis) 

My  bitter  penance,  will  my  cafe  bemone, 

And  pittie  me  that  living  thus  doo  die ; 

For  heavenly  fpirits  have  companion 

On  mortall  men,  and  rue  their  miferie.  38s 

"  So  when  I  have  with  forrow  fatisfyde 

Th'  importune  fates,  which  vengeance  on  me  feeke, 

And  th'  heavens  with  long  languor  pacifyde, 

She,  for  pure  pitie  of  my  fufferance  meeke, 

Will  fend  for  mee  ;  for  which  I  daylie  long,  390 

And  will  till  then  my  painfull  penance  eeke. 

Weepe,  Shepheard !  weepe,  to  make  my  underfong. 

V. 

"  Hencefoorth  I  hate  what  ever  Nature  made, 

And  in  her  workmanmip  no  pleafure  finde, 

For  they  be  all  but  vaine,  and  quickly  fade  ;  395 

So  foone  as  on  them  blowes  the  Northern  winden 

They  tarrie  not,  but  flit  and  fall  away, 

Leaving  behind  them  nought  but  griefe  of  minde, 

And  mocking  fuch  as  thinke  they  long  will  ftay, 

"  I  hate  the  heaven,  becaufe  it  doth  withhould  400 

Me  from  my  love,  and  eke  my  love  from  me ; 

I  hate  the  earth,  becaufe  it  is  the  mould 

Of  flelhly  flime  and  fraile  mortalitie ; 

I  hate  the  fire,  becaufe  to  nought  it  flyes ; 

I  hate  the  ay  re,  becaufe  fighes  of  it  be ;  4°  5 

I  hate  the  Sea,  becaufe  it  teares  fupplyes. 

n  So  foone  as  on  them  blowes  the  Northern  winde.~\  From  Pfalm  ciii. 
1 6  :  "As  for  man  his  days  are  grafs ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  fo  he 
flourifheth  :  for  the  wind  paffeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone."  T.  WARTON. 
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"  I  hate  the  day,  becaufe  it  lendeth  light 

To  fee  all  things,  and  not  my  love  to  fee ; 

I  hate  the  darknefTe  and  the  dreary  night, 

Becaufe  they  breed  fad  balefulnefle  in  mee ;  410 

I  hate  all  times,  becaufe  all  times  doo  fly 

So  faft  away,  and  may  not  flayed  bee, 

But  as  a  fpeedie  poft°  that  pafTeth  by. 

"  I  hate  to  fpeake,  my  voyce  is  fpent  with  crying ; 

I  hate  to  heare,  lowd  plaints  have  duld  mine  eares  ;     41 5 

I  hate  to  taft,  for  food  withholds  my  dying ; 

I  hate  to  fee,  mine  eyes  are  dimd  with  teares ; 

I  hate  to  fmell,  no  fweet  on  earth  is  left ; 

I  hate  to  feele,  my  flem  is  numbd  with  feares : 

So  all  my  fenfes  from  me  are  bereft.  4*0 

"  I  hate  all  men,  and  mun  all  womankinde ; 

The  one,  becaufe  as  I  they  wretched  are ; 

The  other,  for  becaufe  I  doo  not  finde 

My  love  with  them,  that  wont  to  be  their  Starre : 

And  life  I  hate,  becaufe  it  will  not  laft ;  425 

And  death  I  hate,  becaufe  it  life  doth  marre ; 

And  all  I  hate  that  is  to  come  or  paft. 

"  So  all  the  world,  and  all  in  it  I  hate, 

Becaufe  it  changeth  ever  too  and  fro, 

And  never  ftandeth  in  one  certain  ftate,  430 

But  ftill  unftedfaft  round  about  doth  goe, 

Like  a  Millwheele,  in  midft  of  miferie, 

Driven  with  ftreames  of  wretchednefle  and  woe, 

That  dying  lives,  and  living  ftill  does  dye. 


0  But  as  a  fpeedie  poft,  &c.]     Job  ix.  25,  "  Now  my  days  are  fwif  ter 
than  a      ?."     T.WARTON. 
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"  So  doo  I  live,  fo  doo  I  day  lie  die,  435 

And  pine  away  in  felfe-confuming  paine  ; 

Sith  me  that  did  my  vitall  powres  fupplie, 

And  feeble  fpirits  in  their  force  maintaine, 

Is  fetcht  fro  me,  why  feeke  I  to  prolong 

My  wearie  daies  in  dolour  and  difdaine  ?  44° 

Weepe,  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  underfong. 

VI. 

"  Why  doo  I  longer  live  in  lifes  defpight, 

And  doo  not  dye  then  in  defpight  of  death  ? 

Why  doo  I  longer  fee  this  loathfome  light 

And  doo  in  darknefle  not  abridge  my  breath,  445 

Sith  all  my  forrow  mould  have  end  thereby, 

And  cares  finde  quiet  ?  is  it  fo  uneath 

To  leave  this  life,  or  dolorous  to  dye  ? 

"  To  live  I  finde  it  deadly  dolorous, 

For  life  drawes  care,  and  care  continuall  woe  ;  450 

Therefore  to  dye  muft  needes  be  joyeous, 

And  wifhfull  thing  this  fad  life  to  forgoe. 

But  I  muft  ftay ;  I  may  it  not  amend, 

My  Daphne  hence  departing  bad  me  fo ; 

She  bad  me  ftay,  till  me  for  me  did  fend.  455 

cc  Yet,  whileft  I  in  this  wretched  vale  doo  ftay, 

My  wearie  feete  mall  ever  wandring  be, 

That  ftill  I  may  be  readie  on  my  way 

When  as  her  meflenger  doth  come  for  me ; 

Ne  will  I  reft  my  feete  for  feeblenefle,  460 

Ne  will  I  reft  my  limmes  for  frailtie, 

Ne  will  I  reft  mine  eyes  for  heavinefle. 

"  But,  as  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  that  fought 
For  faire  Euridyce,  her  daughter  deere, 
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Throghout  the  world,  with  wofull  heavie  thought ;     465 

So  will  I  travell  whileft  I  tarrie  heere, 

Ne  will  I  lodge,  ne  will  I  ever  lin,p 

Ne,  when  as  drouping  Titan  draweth  neere 

To  loofe  his  teeme,  will  I  take  up  my  Inne. 

"  Ne  fleepe  (the  harbenger  of  wearie  wights)  47o 

Shall  ever  lodge  upon  mine  eye-lids  more  ; 

Ne  mail  with  reft  refrefh  my  fainting  fprights, 

Nor  failing  force  to  former  ftrength  reftore  ; 

But  I  will  wake  and  forrow  all  the  night 

With  Philumene,q  my  fortune  to  deplore,  475 

With  Philumene,  the  partner  of  my  plight. 

"  And  ever  as  I  fee  the  ftarre  to  fall, 

And  under  ground  to  goe,  to  give  them  light 

Which  dwell  in  darknefTe,  I  to  mind  will  call 

How  my  faire  ftarre  (that  mind  on  me  fo  bright)        480 

Fell  fodainly  and  faded  under  ground ; 

Since  whofe  departure  day  is  turnd  to  night, 

And  night  without  a  Venus  ftarre  is  found. 

"  But  foon  as  day  doth  mew  his  deawie  face, 

And  cals  foorth  men  unto  their  toylfome  trade,  485 

I  will  withdraw  me  to  fome  darkefome  place, 

Or  fome  deere  cave/  or  folitarie  made ; 

P  ne  will  1  ever  lin.~\  Nor  will  I  ever  ceafe.  We  have  already  had 
"  lin"  twice  in  F.  Q. :  vol.  i.  p.  184;  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  It  occurs  again 
on  p.  392  of  the  fame  vol.:  here  it  is  the  rhyme  to  "inne,"  which  in 
both  places  merely  means  an  abode  or  relidence.  C. 

i  With  Pbilumene,  &c.]  Hughes  and  the  modern  editions  read 
Philomel  i  having  no  idea  that  Spenferhere  perhaps  had  in  memory  the 
appellation  of  the  nightingale,  in  Gafcoigne's  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Complaint  of  Philumene,"  which  had  been  publifhed  in  1576.  TODD. 

r  Or  fome  deere  cave.~\  We  more  than  fufpecl:  the  omiflion  of  the 
letter  r  in  "  deere,"  and  that  Spenfer  wrote  "  Or  fome  dreere  cave;17 
but  we  make  no  alteration,  although  Drayton,  in  his  folio  1611,  in- 
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There  will  I  figh,  and  forrow  all  day  long, 

And  the  huge  burden  of  my  cares  unlade. 

Weepe,  Shepheard !  weepe,  to  make  my  underfong.    4.90 

VII. 

"  Henceforth  mine  eyes  mall  never  more  behold 

Faire  thing  on  earth,  ne  feed  on  falfe  delight 

Of  ought  that  framed  is  of  mortall  mould, 

Sith  that  my  faireft  flower  is  faded  quight ; 

For  all  I  fee  is  vaine  and  tranfitorie,  495 

Ne  will  be  held  in  any  ftedfaft  plight, 

But  in  a  moment  loofe  their  grace  and  glorie. 

Cf  And  ye,  fond  men !  on  fortunes  wheele  that  ride, 

Or  in  ought  under  heaven  repofe  afTurance, 

Be  it  riches,  beautie,  or  honours  pride,  500 

Be  fure  that  they  mall  have  no  long  endurance, 

But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away ; 

For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  th'  only  ufance 

Of  a  fmall  time,  which  none  afcertaine  may. 

<c  And  ye,  true  Lovers !  whom  defaftrous  chaunce      505 

Hath  farre  exiled  from  your  Ladies  grace, 

To  mourne  in  forrow  and  fad  fufferaunce, 

When  ye  doe  heare  me  in  that  defert  place 

Lamenting  loud  my  Daphnes  Elegie, 

Helpe  me  to  waile  my  miferable  cafe,  510 

And  when  life  parts  vouchfafe  to  clofe  mine  eye. 

"  And  ye,  more  happie  Lovers !  which  enjoy 
The  prefence  of  your  deareft  loves  delight, 
When  ye  doe  heare  my  forrowfull  annoy, 

ferted  the  letter,  fuppofed  to  be  miffing,  in  his  margin,  and,  by  a  corref- 
ponding  mark  in  the  text,  indicated  where  it  ought  to  be  inferted.     C. 
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Yet  pittie  me  in  your  empafliond  fpright,  515 

And  thinke  that  fuch  mifhap,  as  chaunft  to  me, 
May  happen  unto  the  moft  happieft  wight ; 
For  all  mens  ftates  alike  unftedfaft  be. 


"  And  ye,  my  fellow  Shepheards !  which  do  feed 

Your  carelefle  flockes  on  hils  and  open  plaines,  520 

With  better  fortune  than  did  me  fucceed, 

Remember  yet  my  undeferved  paines ; 

And  when  ye  heare  that  I  am  dead  or  flaine, 

Lament  my  lot,  and  tell  your  fellow  fwaines 

That  fad  Alcyon  dyde  in  lifes  difdfline.  525 

cc  And,  ye  faire  Damfels !  Shepheards  deare  delights, 

That  with  your  loves  do  their  rude  hearts  poflefle, 

When  as  my  hearfe  /hall  happen  to  your  fightes, 

Vouchfafe  to  deck  the  fame  with  CyparefTe ; 

And  ever  fprinckle  brackifh  teares  among,  530 

In  pitie  of  my  undeferv'd  diftrefle, 

The  which,  I,  wretch,  endured  have  thus  long. 

cc  And  ye  poore  Pilgrimes  !  that  with  reftleffe  toyle 

Wearie  your  felves  in  wandring  defart  wayes, 

Till  that  you  come  where  ye  your  vowes  aflbyle,         535 

When  patting  by  ye  reade  thefe  wofull  layes 

On  my  grave  written,  rue  my  Daphnes  wrong, 

And  mourne  for  me  that  languim  out  my  dayes. 

Ceafe,  Shepheard  !  ceafe,  and  end  thy  underfong." — 

Thus  when  he  ended  had  his  heavie  plaint,  540 

The  heavieft  plaint  that  ever  I  heard  found, 
His  cheekes  wext  pale,  and  fprights  began  to  faint, 
As  if  againe  he  would  have  fallen  to  ground : 
Which  when  I  faw,  I  (ftepping  to  him  light) 
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Amooved  him  out  of  his  ftonie  fwound,  545 

And  gan  him  to  recomfort  as  I  might. 

But  he  no  waie  recomforted  would  be, 

Nor  fuffer  folace  to  approach  him  nie, 

But  cafting  up  a  fdeinfull  eie  at  me. 

That  in  his  traunce  I  would  not  let  him  lie,  550 

Did  rend  his  haire,  and  beat  his  blubbred  face, 

As  one  difpofed  wilfullie  to  die, 

That  I  fore  griev'd  to  fee  his  wretched  cafe. 

Tho  when  the  pang  was  fomewhat  overpaft, 

And  the  outragious  paffion  nigh  appeafed,  555 

I  him  defyrde,  fith  daie  was  overcaft, 

And  darke  night  faft  approched,  to  be  pleafed 

To  turne  afide  unto  my  Cabinet,8 

And  ftaie  with  me,  till  he  were  better  eafed 

Of  that  ftrong  ftownd  which  him  fo  fore  befet.  560 

But  by  no  meanes  I  could  him  win  thereto, 

Ne  longer  him  intreate  with  me  to  ftaie, 

But  without  taking  leave  he  foorth  did  goe 

With  ftaggring  pace  and  difmall  lookes  difmay; 

As  if  that  death  he  in  the  face  had  feene,  565 

Or  hellifti  hags  had  met  upon  the  way  : 

But  what  of  him  became  I  cannot  weene. 


3  To  turne  afide  unto  my  Cabinet. ,]  "  Cabinet"  is  here  the  diminu 
tive  of  cabin  ;  but  our  beft  dictionaries  give  us  no  inftance  of  the  ufe  of 
it  in  this  way.  In  "  Shep.  Cal."  for  Dec.  (vol.  i.  p.  136)  Spenfer 
fpeaks  of  the  "green  cabinet"  of  Pan.  C. 
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PROTHALAMION. 


I. 
ALME  was  the   day,    and  through    the 

trembling  ayre 

Sweete  breathing  Zephyrus  did  foftly  play, 
A  gentle  fpirit,  that  lightly  did  delay3 
Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyfler 
fayre ; 

When  I,  whom  fullein  care,  5 

Through  difcontent  of  my  long  fruitlefle  flay 
In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  ftill  doe  fly  away, 
Like  empty  fhaddowes,  did  aflict  my  brayne, 
Walkt  forth  to  eafe  my  payne  10 

Along  the  fhoare  of  filver  flreaming  Themmes ; 
Whofe  rutty  Bancke,b  the  which  his  River  hemmes, 
Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers, 
And  all  the  meades  adornd  with  daintie  gemmes, 
Fit  to  decke  maydens  bowres,  15 

a  that  lightly  did  delay.]  Temper  or  mitigate,  as  in  F.  Q^ii.  ix.  30 
[vol.  ii.  p.  249].  "  But  to  delay  the  heat."  Delay  is  repeatedly  ufed 
in  this  fenfe  by  Spenfer.  TODD. 

b  Wbofe  rutty  Bancke.~\  That  is,  whofe  bank  full  of  roots,  &c.  rootie, 
an  old  Englifti  adjeftive.  See  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Eng.  Dift.  TODD. 
Chapman  is  the  only  other  poet,  that  we  are  aware  of,  who  ufed  the 
adjeftive  rooty  s  and  fo  he  fpelt  it,  and  not  "rutty"  as  in  Spenfer:  he  is 
fpeaking  of  the  "  rooty  fides"  of  a  hill.  Iliad,  B.  xvii.  1.  654.  C. 

V.  S 
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And  crowne  their  Paramours 

Againft  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long  :c 

Sweete  Themmes  !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

2. 

There,  in  a  Meadow,  by  the  Rivers  fide, 
A  Flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  efpy,  *o 

All  lovely  Daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenim  locks,  all  loofe  untyde, 
As  each  had  bene  a  Bryde ; 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  bafket, 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curioufly,  25 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flafket, 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateoufly 
The  tender  ftalkes  on  hye. 
Of  every  fort,  which  in  that  Meadow  grew, 
They  gathered  fome  ;  the  Violet,  pallid  blew,  30 

The  little  Dazie  that  at  evening  clofes, 
The  virgin  Lillie,  and  the  Primrofe  trew, 
With  ftore  of  vermeil  Rofes, 
To  deck  their  Bridegroomes  pofies 
Againft  the  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long :  35 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

3- 

With  that  I  faw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 
Come  foftly  fwimming  downe  along  the  Lee ; 
Two  fairer  Birds  I  yet  did  never  fee : 
The  fnow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  ftrew,  40 

Did  never  whiter  mew, 

Nor  Jove  himfelfe,  when  he  a  Swan  would  be 
For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appeare ; 


c  which  is  not  long.]     That  is,  approaching,  near  at  hand.    See  F. 
iv.  iv.  12  [vol.  in.  p.  146].     T.  WARTON. 
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Yet  Leda  was,  they  fay,  as  white  as  he, 

Yet  not  fo  white  as  thefe,  nor  nothing  neare  :  45 

So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  ftreame,  the  which  them  bare, 

Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  fpare 

To  wet  their  filken  feathers,  leaft  they  might 

Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  fo  fayre,  5° 

And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 

That  fhone  as  heavens  light, 

Againft  their  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

4- 

Eftfoones  the  Nymphes,  which  now  had  Flowers  their  fill, 

Ran  all  in  hafte  to  fee  that  filver  brood,  56 

As  they  came  floating  on  the  chriftal  Flood ; 

Whom  when  they  fawe,  they  flood  amazed  ftill, 

Their  wondring  eyes  to  fill : 

Them  feem'd  they  never  faw  a  fight  fo  fayre,  60 

Of  Fowles,  fo  lovely,  that  they  fure  did  deeme 

Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  fame  payre 

Which  through  the  Skie  draw  Venus  filver  teeme ; 

For  fure  they  did  not  feeme 

To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  Seede,  65 

But  rather  Angels,  or  of  Angels  breede : 

Yet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat,d  they  fay, 

In  fweeteft  Seafon,  when  each  flower  and  weede 

The  earth  did  frem  aray ; 

So  frem  they  feem'd  as  day,  7o 

Even  as  their  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 


d  Yet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat.~\  A  punning  allufion  to  the 
furname  of  the  Ladies  [Somerfet]  whofe  marriages  this  fpoufal  verfe 
celebrates,  TODD. 
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5- 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  bafkets  drew 
Great  ftore  of  Flowers,  the  honour  of  the  field, 
That  to  the  fenfe  did  fragrant  odours  yeild,  75 

All  which  upon  thofe  goodly  Birds  they  threw, 
And  all  the  Waves  did  ftrew, 
That  like  old  Peneus  Waters  they  did  feeme, 
When  downe  along  by  pleafant  Tempes  fhore, 
Scattred  with  flowres,  through  Theflaly  they  ftreeme,   80 
That  they  appeare,  through  Lillies  plenteous  ftore, 
Like  a  Brydes  chamber  flore. 

Two  of  thofe  Nymphes,  meane  while,  two  Garlands  bound 
Of  frefheft  Flowres  which  in  that  Mead  they  found, 
The  which  prefenting  all  in  trim  array,  85 

Their  fnowie  foreheads  therewithall  they  crownd, 
Whilft  one  did  fing  this  Lay, 
Prepar'd  againft  that  day, 
Againft  their  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 

Sweete  Themmes  !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song.  90 

6. 

cc  Ye  gentle  Birdes,  the  worlds  faire  ornament, 

cc  And  heavens  glorie,  whom  this  happie  hower 

cc  Doth  leade  unto  your  lovers  blifsfull  bower, 

cc  Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 

{C  Of  your  loves  couplement !  95 

cc  And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of  love, 

cc  With  her  heart-quelling  Sonne  upon  you  fmile, 

cc  Whofe  fmile,  they  fay,  hath  vertue  to  remove 

cc  All  loves  diflike,  and  friendmips  faultie  guile 

cc  For  ever  to  afToile.  100 

cc  Let  endlefle  Peace  your  fteadfaft  hearts  accord, 

"  And  blefled  Plentie  wait  upon  you[r]  bord ; 

cc  And  let  your  bed  with  pleafures  chaft  abound, 
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"  That  fruitfull  iflue  may  to  you  afford, 

"  Which  may  your  foes  confound,  105 

cc  And  make  your  joyes  redound 

cc  Upon  your  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

"  Sweete  Themmes !  run  foftlie,  till  I  end  my  Song." 

7- 

So  ended  me ;  and  all  the  reft  around 
To  her  redoubled  that- her  underfong,  no 

Which  faid,  their  bridale  daye  fhould  not  be  long : 
And  gentle  Eccho  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  refound. 
So  forth  thofe  joyous  Birdes  did  paffe  along 
Adowne  the  Lee,  that  to  them  murmurde  low,  \  1 5 

As  he  would  fpeake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  tong, 
Yet  did  by  fignes  his  glad  affection  mow, 
Making  his  ftreame  run  flow : 
And  all  the  foule  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
Gan  flock  about  thefe  twaine,  that  did  excell  no 

The  reft,  fo  far  as  Cynthia  doth  fliend 
The  lefTer  ftarres.     So  they,  enranged  well, 
Did  on  thofe  two  attend, 
And  their  beft  fervice  lend 

Againft  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long :          115 
Sweete  Themmes !  run  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

8. 

At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came, 
To  mery  London,  my  moft  kyndly  Nurfe, 
That  to  me  gave  this  Lifes  fir  ft  native  fourfe, 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name,  130 

An  houfe  of  auncient  fame. 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  thofe  bricky  towres 
The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  backe  doe  ryde, 
Where  now  the  ftudious  Lawyers  have  their  bowers : 
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There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knights  to  byde,  135 

Till  they  decayd  through  pride  ; 

Next  whereunto  there  ftandes  a  {lately  place, 

Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 

Of  that  great  Lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell ; 

Whofe  want  too  well  now  feels  my  freendles  cafe :       140 

But  ah !  here  fits  not  well 

Olde  woes,  but  joyes,  to  tell 

Againft  the  Bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long : 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

9- 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  Peer,  145 

Great  Englands  glory,  and  the  Worlds  wide  wonder, 
Whofe  dreadfull  name  late  through  all  Spaine  did  thunder, 
And  Hercules  two  pillors  ftanding  neere 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare. 

Faire  branch  of  Honor,  flower  of  Chevalrie  !  150 

That  filled  England  with  thy  triumph es  fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victorie, 
And  endlefle  happinefle  of  thine  owne  name 
That  promifeth  the  fame. 

That  through  thy  prowefle,  and  victorious  armes,        155 
Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  forraine  harmes, 
And  great  Elifaes  glorious  name  may  ring 
Through  al  the  world,  fiTd  with  thy  wide  alarmes, 
Which  fome  brave  mufe  may  fing 

To  ages  following,  160 

Upon  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

10. 

From  thofe  high  Towers  this  noble  Lord  ifluing, 

Like  radiant  Hefper,  when  his  golden  hayre 

In  th'  Ocean  billowes  he  hath  bathed  fay  re,  165 
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Defcended  to  the  Rivers  open  vewing, 
With  a  great  traine  enfuing. 
Above  the  reft  were  goodly  to  bee  feene 
Two  gentle  Knights  of  lovely  face  and  feature, 
Befeeming  well  the  bower  of  any  Queene,  170 

With  gifts  of  wit,  and  ornaments  of  nature, 
Fit  for  fo  goodly  ftature, 

That  like  the  Twins  of  Jove  they  feem'd  in  fight, 
Which  decke  the  Bauldricke  of  the  Heavens  bright : 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  Rivers  fide,  175 

Receiv'd  thofe  two  faire  Brides,  their  Loves  delight  ; 
Which,  at  th'  appointed  tyde, 
Each  one  did  make  his  Bryde 

Againft  their  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long :  179 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  foftly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 


SONNETS 


BY  SPENSER, 


COLLECTED  FROM  THE  PUBLICATIONS  IN  WHICH 
THEY  ORIGINALLY  APPEARED. 

I. 

To  the  right  worjbipfull,  my  fingular  good  frend,  M.  Gabriell  Harvey, 
Doff  or  of  the  Lazues. 

ARVEY,  the  happy2  above  happieft  men 
I  read,  that,  fitting  like  a  Looker-on 
Of  this  worldes  ftage,  doeft   note  with 

critique  pen 
The  fharpe  diflikes  of  each  condition  ; 

And,  as  one  carelefTe  of  fufpition, 

Ne  fawneft  for  the  favour  of  the  great ; 

Ne  feareft  foolim  reprehenfion 

Of  faulty  men,  which  daunger  to  thee  threat : 

But  freely  doeft,  of  what  thee  lift,  entreat, 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelefle  liberty  ; 

&  Harvey,  the  happy.~\  From  "  Foure  Letters,  and  certaine  Sonnets, 
efpecially  touching  Robert  Greene,  and  other  parties  by  him  abufed,  &c. 
Lond.4to.Impr.  by  lohn  Wolfe,  1592."  Sign.  I.  3.  b.  TODD.  Re 
printed  in  1814  in  a  collection  called  "  Archaica,  containing  a  Reprint 
of  fcarce  old  Englifh  Profe  Trafts,"  vol.  ii.  C. 
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Lifting  the  Good  up  to  high  Honours  feat, 
And  the  Evill  damning  evermore  to  dy ; 

For  Life,  and  Death,  is  in  the  doomeful  writing. 

So  thy  renowme  lives  ever  by  endighting. 

Your  devoted  friend,  during  life, 

EDMUND  SPENCER. 

Dublin,  this  xviij.  of  July,  1586. 


II. 

HOSO  wil  feekeb  by  right  deferts  f  attaine 

Unto  the  type  of  true  Nobility, 
And  not  by  painted  fhewes,  and  titles  vaine, 
Derived  farre  from  famous  Aunceftrie, 
Behold  them  both  in  their  right  vifnomy 
Here  truly  pourtray'd,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
And  ftriving  both  for  termes  of  dignitie, 
To  be  advanced  higher!  in  degree. 
And,  when  thou  dooft  with  equall  infight  fee 
The  ods  twixt  both,  of  both  them  deem  aright, 
And  chufe  the  better  of  them  both  to  thee, 
But  thanks  to  him,  that  it  defer ves,  behight : 
To  Nenna  firft,  that  firft  this  worke  created, 
And  next  to  Jones,  that  truely  it  tranflated. 

ED.  SPENSER, 


b  Wbofo  wilfeeke.~\  Prefixed  to  "  Nennio,  or  a  Treatife  of  Nobility, 
&c.  Written  in  Italian  by  that  famous  Doftor  and  worthy  Knight  Sir 
lohn  Baptifta  Nenna  of  Bari.  Done  into  Englifh  by  William  Iones,Gent. 
410.  1595-"  TODD.  Befides  Spenfer,  George  Chapman,  John  Day, 
and  others,  contributed  commendatory  poems.  C. 
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III. 

Upon  the  Hiftorie  of  George  Caftriot,  alias  Scanderbeg,  king  of  the 
Epirots,  tranjlated  into  Englijh. 

HEREFORE  doth  vainec  antiquitie  fo  vaunt 
Her  ancient  monuments  of  mightie  peeres, 

And  old  Heroes,  which  their  world  did  daunt 

With  their  great  deedes,  and  fild  their  childrens  eares  ? 

Who,  rapt  with  wonder  of  their  famous  praife, 

Admire  their  ftatues,  their  Coloflbes  great ; 

Their  rich  triumphall  Arcks  which  they  did  raife, 

Their  huge  Pyramids,  which  do  heaven  threat. 

Lo !  one,  whom  later  age  hath  brought  to  light, 

Matchable  to  the  greateft  of  thofe  great ; 

Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power  and  might, 

And  meriting  a  meered  triumphant  feate. 

The  fcourge  of  Turkes,  and  plague  of  infidels, 
Thy  acts,  O  Scanderbeg !  this  volume  tels. 

ED.  SPENSER. 


IV. 

HE  antique  Babel,e  EmprefTe  of  the  Eaft, 
Upreard  her  buildinges  to  the  threatned  fkie  : 

c  Wherefore  doth  vaine.]  Prefixed  to  the  "  Hiftorie  of  George  Caftriot, 
furnamed  Scanderbeg,  King  of  Albanie :  Containing  his  famous  aftes, 
&c.  Newly  tranflated  out  of  French  into  Englifh  by  Z.  I.  Gentleman. 
Impr.  for  W.  Ponfonby,  1596."  fol.  TODD.  Todd  mifquoted  the 
title  of  this  book,  and  has  been  invariably  followed  in  an  error  which 
we  have  corrected.  Belides  Spenfer's  fonnet,  which  comes  firft,  two 
others  by  R.  C.  and  by  C.  C.  introduce  the  volume.  C. 

d  And  meriting  a  me  ere."]  Abfolute,  entire.  So,  in  the  "Faerie 
Queene,"  he  has  "  mere  compaflion."  See  alfo  Cotgrave's  Dift.  in  V. 
Mere.  TODD.  Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  this  application 
of  "  mere ;"  but  there  is  furely  room  to  fufpecl:  that  it  was  here  a  mif- 
print  for  more.  C. 

e  The  antique  Babel.']     Prefixed  to  "  The  Commonwealth  and  Go- 
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And  fecond  Babell,  Tyrant  of  the  Weft, 
Her  ayry  towers  upraifed  much  more  high  : 
But,  with  the  weight  of  their  own  furquedry, 
They  both  are  fallen,  that  all  the  earth  did  feare, 
And  buried  now  in  their  own  afhes  ly ; 
Yet  mewing,  by  their  heapes,  how  great  they  were. 
But  in  their  place  doth  now  a  third  appeare, 
Fayre  Venice,  flower  of  the  laft  worlds  delight, 
And  next  to  them  in  beauty  draweth  neare, 
But  farre  exceedes  in  policie  of  right. 

Yet  not  fo  fayre  her  buildinges  to  behold 

As  Lewkenors  ftilef  that  hath  her  beautie  told. 

EDM.  SPENCER. 


vernment  of  Venice,  Written  by  the  Cardinal!  Gafpar  Contareno,  and 
tranflated  out  of  Italian  into  Englifli,  by  Lewes  Lewkenor  Efquire. 
London,  imprinted  by  lohn  Windet  for  Edmund  Mattes,  &c.  1599." 
410.  TODD. 

f  As  Lewkenors  flite."]  Five  years  earlier  Lewkenor  had  publifhed  a 
tranflation  from  the  Spanifh,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Refolved  Gentle 
man."  410.  1594.  C. 
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THE    EPISTLE. 
TO  THE   RIGHT  NOBLE  LADY,  MARY, 

DAUGHTER  TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  PRINCE, 
GEORGE,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

MOST  noble  Lady,  I  have  prefumed  to  prefent 
this  Poem  to  your  honourable  hand,  encouraged 
onely  by  the  worth  of  the  famous  Author,  (for  I  am  cer- 
tainely  aflured,  by  the  ableft  and  moft  knowing  men, 
that  it  muft  be  a  worke  of  Spencers,  of  whom  it  were 
pitty  that  any  thing  mould  bee  loft)  and  doubting  not 
but  your  Lady-fhip  will  gracioufly  accept,  though  from 
a  meane  hand,  this  humble  prefent,  fince  the  man  that 
offers  it  is  a  true  honourer  of  your  felfe  and  your  princely 
family,  and  mall  ever  remaine 

The  humbleft  of  your  devoted  fervants, 

Thomas  Walkley. 


MARTIAL. 

Accipe  facundi  Culicem  ftudiofe  Maronis, 
Ne  nugis  pofitis,  arma  virumque  canas. 

SEE  here  that  flat  ely  Mufe,  that  erfl  could  raife 
In  lafling  numbers  great  Elizaes  praife, 
And  dreffe  fair  Vertue  info  rich  attire -, 
That  even  her  foes  were  forced  to  admire 
And  court  her  heauenly  beauty  !     Shee  that  taught 
The  Graces  grace,  and  made  the  Vertues  thought 
More  vertuous  than  before,  is  pleafed  here 
Toflacke  her  Jerious  flight,  and  feed  your  eare 
With  love's  delightjome  toys :  doe  not  refuje 
Thefe  harmlejfe  fports ;  'tis  learned  Spencer's  Mufe  ; 
But  think  his  loojefl  poems  worthier  then 
The  Jerious  follies  of  vnfkillfull  men. 
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CANTO  I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  youth ly  Shepheards  wanning  here, 
And  Beauties  rare  difplayd,  appear e ; 
What  exercife  hee  chlefe  affefts, 
His  name^  and  fame  full  love  neglefts. 


I. 


N  Ida  vale  (who  knowes  not  Ida  vale  ?) 
When  harmlefle  Troy  yet  felt  not  Grae- 

cian  fpite, 
An  hundred  fhepheards  wonn'd,  and  in 

the  dale, 


R  Britain's  Ida.']  We  are  unwilling  to  exclude  anything  that  has 
ever  been  imputed  to  Spenfer ;  and  although  we  are  convinced,  with  T. 
Warton  (Obferv.  onF.  Q^vol.  i.  p.  123,  edit.  1762),  that  Spenfer  was 
not  the  author  of"  Brittain's  Ida,"  as  it  is  fhort,  and  poiTeffes  confiderable 
merit  of  its  own,  we  infert  it.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  form  his 
own  opinion.  T.  Walkley,  who  firft  printed  it  in  I2mo.  in  1628, 
only  tells  us  that  he  was  "certainly  allured"  that  "it  muft  be  a 
work  of  Spenfer's  ;"  but  he  furnifhes  no  evidence  beyond  what  is  merely 
internal,  unlefs  we  alfo  take  into  account  the  aflertion  of  the  writer  of 
the  not  ungraceful  preliminary  verfes,  "  'tis  learned  Spenfer's  Mufe."  It 
has  a  much  more  modern  air  than  anything  elfe  Spenfer  has  left  behind 
him,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  produced,  at  the  earlieft,  until 
near  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  James  I :  in  St.  xi.  of  Canto  iii.  the  author 
fpeaks  of  his  "  new-born  quill."  The  poem  is  not  even  an  imitation 
of  Spenfer,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  it  intended  to  be  fo.  C. 

V.  T 
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While  their  faire  flockes  the  three-leav'd  paftures  bite, 
The  fhepheards  boyes  with  hundred  fportings  light, 
Gave  winges  unto  the  times  too  fpeedy  haft : 
Ah,  foolim  Lads !  that  ftrove  with  lavifh  waft 
So  faft  to  fpend  the  time  that  fpends  your  time  as  faft. 

2. 

Among  the  reft,  that  all  the  reft  excel'd, 
A  dainty  boy  there  wonn'd,  whofe  harmlerTe  yeares  • 
Now  in  their  fremeft  budding  gently  fweld ; 
His  nimph-like  face  nere  felt  the  nimble  meeres, 
Youth's  downy  blofTome  through  his  cheeke  appeares  ; 
His  lovely  limbes  (but  love  he  quite  difcarded) 
Were  made  for  play  (but  he  no  play  regarded) 
And  fit  love  to  reward,  and  with  love  be  rewarded. 

3- 

High  was  his  fore-head,  arch't  with  filver  mould, 
(Where  never  anger  churlifh  rinkle  dighted,) 
His  auburne  lockes  hung  like  darke  threds  of  gold, 
That  wanton  aires  (with  their  faire  length  incited) 
To  play  among  their  wanton  curies  delighted  ; 
His  fmiling  eyes  with  fimple  truth  were  ftor'd : 
Ah !  how  fhould  truth  in  thofe  thiefe  eyes  be  ftor'd, 
Which  thoufand  loves  had  ftol'n,  and  never  one  re~ 
ftor'd  ? 

4- 

His  lilly -cheeke  might  feeme  an  ivory  plaine, 
More  purely  white  than  frozen  Apenine, 
Where  lovely  Bafhfulnefle  did  fweetly  raine 
In  blufhing  fcarlet  cloth'd,  and  purple  fine. 
A  hundred  hearts  had  this  delightful  1  flirine, 
(Still  cold  it  felfe)  inflam'd  with  hot  defire, 
That  well  the  face  might  feem,  in  divers  tire, 
To  be  a  burning  fnow,  or  elfe  a  freezing  fire. 
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5- 
His  cheerfull  lookes  and  merry  face  would  proove 

(If  eyes  the  index  be  where  thoughts  are  read) 

A  dainty  play-fellow  for  naked  Love  : 

Of  all  the  other  parts  enough  is  fed, 

That  they  were  fit  twins  for  fo  fay  re  a  head. 

Thoufand  boyes  for  him,  thoufand  maidens  dy'de  ; 
Dye  they  that  lift,  for  fuch  his  rigorous  pride, 
He  thoufand  boyes  (ah,  Foole  !)  and  thoufand  maids 
deni'd. 

6. 

His  joy  was  not  in  mufiques  fweete  delight, 
(Though  well  his  hand  had  learnt  that  cunning  arte,) 
Or  dainty  fongs  to  daintier  eares  indite, 
But  through  the  plaines  to  chace  the  nimble  hart 
With  well-tun'd  hounds ;  or  with  his  certaine  dart 
The  tufked  boare  or  favage  beare  to  wound : 
Meane  time  his  heart  with  monfters  doth  abound ; 
Ah,  Foole!  to  feeke  fo  farre  what  neerer  might  be 
found. 

7- 

His  name  (well  knowne  unto  thofe  woody  (hades, 
Where  unrewarded  lovers  oft  complaine  them,) 
Anchifes  was ;  Anchifes  oft  the  glades 
And  mountains  heard,  Anchifes  had  difdain'd  them ; 
Not  all  their  love  one  gentle  looke  had  gain'd  them, 
That  rocky  hills,  with  ecchoing  noyfe  confenting, 
Anchifes  plain'd  ;  but  he,  no  whit  relenting, 
Harder  then  rocky  hils,  laught  at  their  vaine  lamenting. 
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CANTO  II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Diones  Garden  of  Delight 
With  wonder  holds  Anchifes  fight ; 
While  from  the  bower  fuch  mufique  founds  ^ 
As  all  his  fenfes  neere  confounds. 

I. 

NE  day  it  chanc't  as  hee  the  deere  perfude, 

Tyred  with  fport,  and  faint  with  weary  play, 
Faire  Venus  grove  not  farre  away  he  view'd, 
Whofe  trembling  leaves  invite  him  there  to  flay, 
And  in  their  {hades  his  fweating  limbes  difplay ; 
There  in  the  cooling  glade  he  foftly  paces. 
And  much  delighted  with  their  even  fpaces, 
What  in  himfelfe  he  fcorn'd,  hee  prais'd  their  kind 
imbraces. 

2. 

The  woode  with  Paphian  myrtles  peopled, 
(Whofe  fpringing  youth  felt  never  winters  fpiting,) 
To  laurels  fweete  were  fweetely  married, 
Doubling  their  pleafing  fmels  in  their  uniting ; 
When  (ingle  much,  much  more  when  mixt,  delighting  : 
No  foot  of  beafte  durft  touch  this  hallowed  place, 
And  many  a  boy  that  long'd  the  woods  to  trace 
Entred  with  feare,  but  foone  turn'd  back  his  frighted 
face. 

.       3- 

The  thicke-lockt  boughs  fhut  out  the  tell-tale  Sunne, 
(For  Venus  hated  his  all-blabbing  light, 
Since  her  knowne  fault,  which  oft  me  wifht  undon,) 
And  fcattered  rayes  did  make  a  doubtfull  fight, 
Like  to  the  firft  of  day  or  laft  of  night : 
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The  fitteft  light  for  lovers  gentle  play. 

Such  light  beft  fhewes  the  wandring  lovers  way, 

And  guides  his  erring  hand :  night  is  Loves  holly  day. 

4- 

So  farre  in  this  fweete  labyrinth  he  ftray'd 
That  now  he  views  the  Garden  of  Delight, 
Whofe  breaft,  with  thoufand  painted  flowers  array'd, 
With  divers  joy  captiv'd  his  wandring  fight : 
But  foon  the  eyes  rendred  the  eares  their  right ; 
For  fuch  ftrange  harmony  he  feem'd  to  heare, 
That  all  his  fenfes  flockt  into  his  eare, 
And  every  faculty  wifht  to  be  feated  there. 

5- 

From  a  clofe  bower  this  dainty  mufique  flow'd, 
A  bower  appareld  round  with  divers  rofes, 
Both  red  and  white,  which  by  their  liveries  fhow'd 
Their  miftris  faire,  that  there  her  felfe  repofes ; 
Seem'd  that  would  ftrive  with  thofe  rare  mufique  clozes, 
By  fpreading  their  faire  bofomes  to  the  light, 
Which  the  diftradted  fenfe  fhould  moft  delight ; 
That  raps  the  melted  eare ;  this  both  the  fmel  and  fight. 

6. 

The  boy  'twixt  fearefull  hope,  and  wifhing  feare, 

Crept  all  along  (for  much  he  long'd  to  fee 

The  bower,  much  more  the  gueft  fo  lodged  there ;) 

And,  as  he  goes,  he  marks  how  well  agree 

Nature  and  Arte  in  difcord  unity, 

Each  ftriving  who  fhould  beft  performe  his  part, 
Yet  Arte  now  helping  Nature,  Nature  Arte ; 
While  from  his  eares  a  voyce  thus  ftole  his  heart 

7- 

cc  Fond  Men  !  whofe  wretched  care  the  life  Joone  ending^ 
By  ftriving  to  increafe  your  joy,  do  Spend  it ; 
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And 'J "pending  joy ,  yet  find  no  joy  intending ; 

Tou  hurt  your  life  by  ft  riving  to  amend  it, 

And  Je eking  to  prolong  it,fooneft  end  it  : 

Then,  while  fit  time  affords  thee  time  and  leafure, 
Enjoy  while  yet  thou  may  ft  thy  lifesjweet  pleafure : 
Toofoolijh  is  the  man  that  ft ar yes  to  feed  his  treafure. 

8. 

"  Love  is  lifes  end,  (an  end,  but  never  ending) 

All  joy  es,  allfweetes,  all  happinejje,  awarding ; 

Love  is  life's  wealth  (nerefpent,  but  ever  f pending) 

More  rich  by  giving,  taking  by  dijcarding ; 

Love's  lifes  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding : 

Then,  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remove  ; 

Ah  !  Jhouldft  thou  live  but  once  loves  fweetes  to  proove, 

'Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unlejfe  thou  live  to  love" 

9- 
To  this  fweet  voyce  a  dainty  mufique  fitted 

It's  well-tun'd  firings,  and  to  her  notes  conforted, 
And  while  with  fkilfull  voyce  the  fbng  fhe  dittied, 
The  blabbing  Echo  had  her  words  retorted ; 
That  now  the  boy,  beyond  his  foule  tranfported, 

Through  all  his  limbes  feeles  run  a  pleafant  fhaking, 
And,  twixt  a  hope  and  feare,  fufpects  miftaking, 
And  doubts  he  fleeping  dreames,  and  broad  awake 
feares  waking. 
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CANTO  III. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Fa  ire  Cytkereas  limbes  beheld^ 
Theftraying  lads  hwrt  fo  inthraFd, 
That  In  a  trance  bis  melted  fpright 
Leaves  th*  fences  Jlumbr  ing  in  delight. 


[OW  to  the  bower  hee  fent  his  theevifh  eyes 

To  fteale  a  happy  fight ;  there  doe  they  finde 
Faire  Venus,  that  within  halfe  naked  lyes ; 
And  ftraight  amaz'd  (fo  glorious  beauty  fhin'd) 
Would  not  returne  the  meflage  to  the  minde  ; 
But,  full  of  feare  and  fuperftitious  awe, 
Could  not  retire,  or  backe  their  beams  withdraw, 
So  fixt  on  too  much  feeing  made  they  nothing  faw. 

2. 

Her  goodly  length  ftretcht  on  a  lilly-bed, 
(A  bright  foyle  of  a  beauty  farre  more  bright) 
Few  rofes  round  about  were  fcattered, 
As  if  the  lillies  learnt  to  blufh,  for  fpight 
To  fee  a  fkinne  much  more  then  lilly-white : 
The  bed  fanke  with  delight  fo  to  be  prefled, 
And  knew  not  which  to  thinke  a  chance  more  blefled, 
Both  blefled  fo  to  kifle,  and  fo  agayne  be  kifled. 

3- 

Her  fpacious  fore-head,  like  the  cleared  moone 
Whofe  full-growne  orbe  begins  now  to  be  fpent, 
Largely  difplay'd  in  native  filver  fhone, 
Giving  wide  room  to  Beauty's  regiment, 
Which  on  the  plaine  with  Love  tryumphing  went ; 
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Her  golden  haire  a  rope  of  pearle  imbraced, 
Which,  with  their  dainty  threds  oft-times  enlaced, 
Made  the  eie  think  the  pearle  was  there  in  gold  inchafed. 

4- 

Her  full  large  eye,  in  jetty -blacke  array 'd, 
Prov'd  beauty  not  confin'd  to  red  and  white, 
But  oft  her  felfe  in  blacke  more  rich  difplay'd ; 
Both  contraries  did  yet  themfelves  unite, 
To  make  one  beauty  in  different  delight : 
A  thoufand  Loves  fate  playing  in  each  eye ; 
And  fmiling  Mirth,  kiffing  fair  Courtefie, 
By  fweete  perfwafion  wan  a  bloodlerTe  vidlory. 

5- 

The  whiter!  white,  fet  by  her  filver  cheeke, 
Grew  pale  and  wan,  like  unto  heavy  lead ; 
The  frefheft  purple  frefher  dyes  muft  feeke, 
That  dares  compare  with  them  his  fainting  red : 
On  thefe  Cupido  winged  armies  led 

Of  little  Loves  that,  with  bold  wanton  traine 
Under  thofe  colours,  marching  on  the  plaine, 
Force  every  heart,  and  to  low  vaflelage  conftraine. 

6. 

Her  lips,  moft  happy  each  in  other's  kifles, 
From  their  fo  wifht  embracements  feldome  parted, 
Yet  feem'd  to  blum  at  fuch  their  wanton  blifles ; 
But  when  fweet  words  their  joyning  fweet  difparted, 
To  th'  eare  a  dainty  mufique  they  imparted : 
Upon  them  fitly  fate,  delightfull  fmiling, 
A  thoufand  foules  with  pleafing  ftealth  beguiling : 
Ah !  that  fuch  mews  of  joyesfhould  be  all  joy es  exiling. 

7- 

The  breath  came  flowly  thence,  unwilling  leaving 
So  fweet  a  lodge ;  but  when  fhe  once  intended 
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To  feaft  the  aire  with  words,  the  heart  deceiving, 

More  faft  it  thronged  fo  to  be  expended ; 

And  at  each  word  a  hundred  Loves  attended, 

Playing  i'  th'  breath,  more  fweete  than  is  that  firing 
Where  that  Arabian  onely  bird,  expiring, 
Lives  by  her  death,  by  lofTe  of  breath  more  frefh 
refpiring. 

8. 

Her  chin,  like  to  a  ftone  in  gold  inchafed, 

Seem'd  a  fair  Jewell  wrought  with  cunning  hand, 

And,  being  double,  doubly  the  face  graced. 

This  goodly  frame  on  her  round  necke  did  ftand ; 

Such  pillar  well  fuch  curious  work  fuftain'd ; 

And,  on  his  top  the  heavenly  fpheare  up-rearing, 

Might  well  prefent,  with  daintier  appearing, 

A  lefle  but  better  Atlas,  that  faire  heaven  bearing. 

9- 

Lower  two  breads  ftand,  all  their  beauties  bearing, 
Two  breafts  as  fmooth  and  foft  ;b  but,  ah,  alas ! 
Their  fmootheft  foftnes  farre  exceedes  comparing ; 
More  fmooth  and  foft,  but  naught  that  ever  was, 
Where  they  are  firft,  deferves  the  fecond  place ; 
Yet  each  as  foft  and  each  as  fmooth  as  other ; 
And  when  thou  firft  tri'ft  one,  and  then  the  other, 
Each  fofter  feemes  then   each,  and  each   then  each 
feemes  fmoother. 

10. 

Lowly  betweene  their  dainty  hemifphaeres, 
(Their  hemifphaeres  the  heav'nly  globes  excelling) 
A  path  more  white  than  is  the  name  it  beares, 

h  Two  breafts  as  fmootb  and  foft. ~]     Ought  we  not  here  to  read  "as 
fmooth  as  foft  ?"    Juft  above,  "  bearing"  means  baring.     C. 
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The  La&eal  Path,  conducts  to  the  fweet  dwelling 
Where  beft  Delight  all  joyes  fits  freely  dealing  ; 

Where  hundred  fweetes,  and  ftill  frefh  joyes  attending, 

Receive  in  giving  ;  and,  ftill  love  difpending, 

Grow  richer  by  their  lofle,  and  wealthy  by  expending. 

ii. 

But  ftay,  bold  Shepheard  !  here  thy  footing  ftay, 
Nor  truft  too  much  unto  thy  new-borne  quill, 
As  farther  to  thofe  dainty  limbs  to  ftray, 
Or  hope  to  paint  that  vale  or  beautious  hill 
Which  paft  the  fineft  hand  or  choyceft  {kill  : 
But  were  thy  verfe  and  fong  as  finely  fram'd 
As  are  thofe  parts,  yet  mould  it  foone  be  blam'd, 
For  now  the  mameles  world  of  beft  things  is  amam'd. 

12. 

That  cunning  artift,  that  old  Greece  admir'd, 

Thus  farre  his  Venus  fitly  portrayed, 

But  there  he  left,  nor  farther  ere  afpir'd  ; 

His  daedale  hand,  that  Nature  perfected 

By  Arte,  felt  Arte  by  Nature  limitted. 

Ah  !  well  he  knew,  though  his  fit  hand  could  give 

Breath  to  dead  colours,  teaching  marble  live, 

Yet  would  thefe  lively  parts  his  hand  of  {kill  deprive. 


Such  when  this  gentle  boy  her  clofly  view'd, 

Onely  with  thinneft  filken  vaile  o'er-layd, 

Whofe  fnowy  colour  much  more  fnowy  fliew'd 

By  being  next  that  {kin,  and  all  betray'd, 

Which  beft  in  naked  beauties  are  array'd, 
His  fpirits,  melted  with  fo  glorious  fight, 
Ran  from  their  worke  to  fee  fo  fplendid  light, 
And  left  the  fainting  limbes  fweet  flumbring  in  delight. 
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CANTO  IV. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  fwounding  fwaine  recovered  is 
By  tb'  goddejfe  y  bis  foule-rapting  blifle  : 
Their  mutual  conference,  and  how 
Her  fervice  Jhe  doth  him  allow. 

I. 

!  OFT-SLEEPING  Venus,  waked  with  the  fall, 

Looking  behind,  the  finking  boy  efpies ; 
With  all  fhe  ftarts,  and  wondereth  withall ; 
She  thinks  that  there  her  faire  Adonis  dyes, 
And  more  fhe  thinkes  the  more  the  boy  me  eyes : 
So,  ftepping  neerer,  up  begins  to  reare  him ; 
And  now  with  Love  himfelfe  (he  will  confer  him, 
And  now  before  her  Love  himfelfe  fhe  will  prefer  him. 

2. 

The  lad,  foone  with  that  dainty  touch  reviv'd, 
Feeling  himfelfe  fo  well,  fo  fweetly  feated, 
Begins  to  doubt  whether  he  yet  here  liv'd, 
Or  elfe  his  flitting  foul,  to  heav'n  tranflated, 
Was  there  in  ftarry  throne  and  blifTe  inflated : 
Oft  would  he  dye,  fo  to  be  often  faved ; 
And  now  with  happy  wifh  he  clofly  craved 
For  ever  to  be  dead,  to  be  fo  fweet  in  graved. 

3- 

The  Paphian  princefTe  (in  whofe  lovely  breaft 
Spiteful  difdaine  could  never  find  a  place) 
When  now  fhe  faw  him  from  his  fit  releaft, 
(To  Juno  leaving  wrath  and  fcolding  bafe) 
Comforts  the  trembling  boy  with  fmiling  grace ; 
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But  oh !  thofe  fmiles  (too  full  of  fweete  delight) 

Surfeit  his  heart,  full  of  the  former  fight ; 

So  feeking  to  revive  more  wounds  his  feeble  fprite. 

4- 

cc  Tell  me,  fair  Boy !  (fayd  me)  what  erring  chance 
Hither  directed  thy  unwary  pace  ? 
For  fure  Contempt  or  Pride  durft  not  advance 
Their  foule  afpect  in  thy  fo  pleafant  face : 
Tell  me,  what  brought  thee  to  this  hidden  place  ? 

Or  lacke  of  love,  or  mutuall  anfwering  fire  ? 

Or  hindred  by  ill  chance  in  thy  defire  ? 

Tell  me,  what  ift  thy  faire  and  wifhing  eyes  require  ?" 

5- 
The  boy,  (whofe  fence  was  never  yet  acquainted 

With  fuch  a  mufique,)  flood  with  eares  arected, 
And,  fweetly  with  that  pleafant  fpell  enchanted, 
More  of  thofe  fugred  ftraines  long  time  expected ; 
Till  feeing  me  his  fpeeches  not  rejected, 

Firft  fighes  arifing  from  his  heart's  low  center, 
Thus  gan  reply,  when  each  word  bold  would  venter, 
And  ftrive  the  firft  that  dainty  labyrinth  to  enter. 

6. 

cc  Fair  Cyprian  Queene,  (for  well  that  heavenly  face 

Prooves  thee  the  mother  of  all-conquering  Love) 

Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  my  unweeting  pace ; 

For  no  prefumptuous  thoughts  did  hither  moove 

My  daring  feete  to  this  thy  holy  grove 

But  lucklefTe  chance  (which,  if  you  not  gaine-fay, 
I  ftill  muft  rue)  hath  caus'd  me  here  to  ftray, 
And  lofe  my  felfe  (alas !)  in  lofing  of  my  way. 

7- 

cc  Nor  did  I  come  to  right  my  wronged  fire : 
Never  till  now  I  faw  what  ought  be  loved ; 
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And  now  I  fee,  but  never  dare  afpire 

To  moove  my  hope,  where  yet  my  love  is  mooved  ; 

Whence  though  I  would,  I  would  it  not  remooved : 
Only  fince  I  have  plac't  my  love  fo  high, 
Which  fure  thou  muft,  or  fure  thou  wilt,  deny, 
Grant  me  yet  ilill  to  love,  though  in  my  love  to  dye." 

8. 

But  fhee  that  in  his  eyes  Loves  face  had  Teen, 
And  flaming  heart,  did  not  fuch  fuite  difdaine, 
(For  cruelty  fits  not  fweete  Beauties  queene) 
But  gently  could  his  paflion  entertaine, 
Though  me  Loves  princefle,  he  a  lowly  fwaine. 
Firft  of  his  bold  intrufion  me  acquites  him, 
Then  to  her  fervice  (happy  Boy !)  admits  him, 
And,  like  another  Love,  with  bow  and  quiver  fits  him. 

9- 

And  now  with  all  the  Loves  he  grew  acquainted, 
And  Cupids  felfe,  with  his  like  face  delighted, 
Taught  him  a.  hundred  wayes  with  which  he  daunted 
The  prouder  hearts,  and  wronged  lovers  righted, 
Forcing  to  love  that  moft  his  love  defpited : 

And  now  the  practique  boy  did  fo  approove  him, 
And  with  fuch  grace  and  cunning  arte  did  moove  him, 
That  all  the  pritty  Loves  and  all  the  Graces  love  him. 
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CANTO  V. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  lovers  fad  defpairing  plaints 
Bright  Venus  with  his  love  acquaints ; 
Sweetly  importuned,  he  doth  Jhew 
From  whom  proceedeth  this  his  woe. 

I. 

ET  never  durft  his  faint  and  coward  heart 
(Ah,  Foole !  faint  heart  faire  lady  ne're  could 

win) 

Aflaile  faire  Venus  with  his  new-learnt  arte, 
But  kept  his  love  and  burning  flame  within, 
Which  more  flam'd  out  the  more  he  preft  it  in ; 
And  thinking  oft  how  juft  fhee  might  difdaine  him, 
While  fome  cool  mirtle  made  did  entertaine  him, 
Thus  fighing  would  he  fit,  and  fadly  would  he  plain 
him : 

2. 

cc  Ah,  fond  and  haplefle  Boy !  nor  know  I  whether 
More  fond  or  hapleffe  more,  that  all  fo  high 
Haft  plac't  thy  heart,  where  love  and  fate  together 
May  never  hope  to  end  thy  mifery, 
Nor  yet  thy  felf  dare  wifh  a  remedy  : 

All  hindrances  (alas  !)  confpire  to  let  it ; 

Ah,  fond,  and  haplefs  Boy  !  if  canft  not  get  it ! 

In  thinking  to  forget,  at  length  learne  to  forget  it. 

3- 

cc  Ah,  farre  too  fond,  but  much  more  hapleffe  Swaine ! 
Seeing  thy  love  can  be  forgotten  never, 
Serve  and  obferve  thy  love  with  willing  paine ; 
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And  though  in  vaine  thy  love  thou  doe  perfever, 

Yet  all  in  vaine  doe  thou  adore  her  ever. 

No  hope  can  crowne  thy  thoughts  fo  farre  afpiring, 

Nor  dares  thy  felfe  defire  thine  owne  defiring, 

Yet  live  thou  in  her  love,  and  dye  in  her  admiring." 

4; 

Thus  oft  the  hopelefTe  boy  complayning  lyes ; 
But  me,  that  well  could  guefTe  his  fad  lamenting, 
(Who  can  conceal  love  from  Loves  mothers  eyes  ?) 
Did  not  difdaine  to  give  his  love  contenting ; 
Cruel  the  foule  that  feeds  on  foules  tormenting : 
Nor  did  -me  fcorne  him,  though  not  nobly  borne, 
(Love  is  nobility)  nor  could  me  fcorne 
That  with  fo  noble  (kill  her  title  did  adorne. 

5- 

One  day  it  chanc't,  thrice  happy  day  and  chance ! 
While  Loves  were  with  the  Graces  fweetly  fporting, 
And  to  frem  mufique  founding  play  and  dance, 
And  Cupids  felfe,  with  fhepheards  boys  conforting, 
Laugh'd  at  their  pritty  fport  and  fimple  courting, 
Faire  Venus  feats  the  fearfull  boy  clofe  by  her, 
Where  never  Phcebus  jealous  lookes  might  eye  her, 
And  bids  the  boy  his  miftris  and  her  name  defcry  her. 

6. 

Long  time  the  youth  bound  up  in  filence  flood, 
While  hope  and  feare  with  hundred  thoughts  begun 
Fit  prologue  to  his  fpeech  ;  and  fearefull  blood 
From  heart  and  face  with  thefe  poft-tydings  runne, 
That  eyther  now  he's  made,  or  now  undon ; 

At  length  his  trembling  words,  with  feare  made  weake, 
Began  his  too  long  filence  thus  to  breake, 
While  from  his  humble  eies  firft  reverence  feem'd  to 
fpeake. 
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7- 

cc  Faire  Queene  of  Love !  my  life  thou  maift  command, 
Too  flender  price  for  all  thy  former  grace 
Which  I  receive  at  thy  fo  bounteous  hand ; 
But  never  dare  I  fpeak  her  name  and  face ; 
My  life  is  much  lefle  priz'd  than  her  difgrace : 

And,  for  I  know  if  I  her  name  relate 

I  purchafe  anger,  I  muft  hide  her  ftate, 

Unlefle  thou  fweare  by  Stix  I  purchafe  not  her  hate." 

8. 

Faire  Venus  well  perceiv'd  his  fubtile  fhift, 
And,  fwearing  gentle  patience,  gently  fmil'd, 
While  thus  the  boy  perfu'd  his  former  drift : 
cc  No  tongue  was  ever  yet  fo  fweetly  fkil'dx 
Nor  greateft  orator  fo  highly  ftil'd, 

Though  helpt  with  all  the  choiceft  artes  direction, 
But  when  he  durft  defcribe  her  heaven's  perfection, 
By  his  imperfect  praife  difprais'd  his  imperfection. 

9- 

cc  Her  forme  is  as  her  felfe,  perfect  cceleftriall, 
No  mortall  fpot  her  heavenly  frame  difgraces  : 
Beyond  compare  fuch  nothing  is  terreftrial ; 
More  fweete  than  thought  or  pow'rfull  wim  embraces ; 
The  map  of  heaven,  the  fumme  of  all  her  graces : 
But  if  you  wim  more  truly  limb'd  to  eye  her, 
Than  fainting  fpeech  or  words  can  well  defcry  her, 
Look  in  a  glafTe,  and  there  more  perfect  you  may  fpy 
her." 
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CANTO  VI. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  boyes  fhort  wijh^  her  larger  grant , 
That  doth  his  foule  with  bliffe  enchant ; 
Whereof  impatient  uttering  all, 
Inraged  Jove  contrives  his  thralL 

I. 

|HY  crafty  arte,"  reply 'd  the  fmiling  queene, 

"Hath  well  my  chiding  and  not  rage0  pre 
vented, 

Yet  might'ft  thou  thinke  that  yet  'twas  never  feene 
That  angry  rage  and  gentle  love  confented ; 
But  if  to  me  thy  true  love  is  prefented, 

What  wages  for  thy  fervice  muft  I  owe  thee  ? 
For  by  the  felfe-fame  vow  I  here  avow  thee, 
Whatever  thou  require  I  frankly  will  allow  thee." 

2. 

"  Pardon,"  replies  the  boy,  "  for  fo  affecting 
Beyond  mortallity,  and  not  difcarding 
Thy  fervice,  was  much  more  than  my  expecting ; 
But  if  thou  (more  thy  bounty-hood  regarding) 
Wilt  needs  heap  up  reward  upon  rewarding, 
Thy  love  I  dare  not  aike,  or  mutual  firing, 
One  kifTe  is  all  my  love  and  prides  afpiring, 
And  after  ftarve  my  heart  for  my  too  much  defiring." 


c  and  not  rage.~\    Perhaps  "  hot  rage  :"  below,  Todd  re&dfazng  for 
firing ; "  probably  only  a  mifprint.     C. 

V.  U 
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3- 

cc  Fond  Boy  !"  (fayd  fhe)  "  too  fond,  that  afkt  no  more  ; 
Thy  want  by  taking  is  no  whit  decreafed, 
And  giving  fpends  not  our  increafing  ftore." — 
Thus  with  a  kiffe  his  lips  fhe  fweetly  preffed ; 
Moft  blefTed  kifTe,  but  hope  more  than  moft  blefled ! 
The  boy  did  thinke  heaven  fell  while  thus  he  joy'd, 
And  while  joy  he  fo  greedily  enjoy 'd, 
He  felt  not  halfe  his  joy  by  being  overjoy 'd. 

4- 
"  Why  fighft  ?  faire  Boy,"  (fayd  fhe)  "  doft  thou  repent 

thee 

Thy  narrow  wifh  in  fuch  ftraight  bonds  to  ftay  ?" 
cc  Well  may  I  figh,"  (fayd  he)  Cf  and  well  lament  me, 
That  never  fuch  a  debt  may  hope  to  pay." 
«  A  kiffe,"  (fayd  fhe)  cc  a  kifTe  will  back  repay." 

cc  Wilt  thou"  (reply'd  the  boy,  too  much  delighted,) 
cc  Content  thee  with  fuch  pay  to  be  requited  ?" 
She  grants ;  and  he  his  lips,  heart,  foule,  to  payment 
cited. 

£ 

Look  as  a  ward,  long  from  his  lands  detain 'd, 

And  fubject  to  his  guardians  cruel  lore, 
Now  fpends  the  more,  the  more  he  was  reftrain'd ; 
So  he ;  yet  though  in  laying  out  his  ftore 
He  doubly  takes,  yet  finds  himfelf  grow  poore ; 
With  that  he  markes,  and  tels  her  out  a  fcore, 
And  doubles  them,  and  trebles  all  before. 
Fond  boy !  the  more  thou  paift,  thy  debt  ftill  grows 
the  more. 

6. 

At  length,  whether  thefe  favours  fo  had  fir'd  him 
With  kindly  heate,  inflaming  his  defiring, 
Or  whether  thofe  fweete  kifTes  had  infpir'd  him, 
He  thinkes  that  fomething  wants  for  his  requiring, 
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And  ftill  afpires,  yet  knows  not  his  afpiring ; 
But  yet  though  that  hee  knoweth  fo  fhe  gave, 
That  he  prefents  himfelfe  her  bounden  (lave, 
Still  his  more  wifhing  face  feem'd  fomewhat  elfe  to 
crave. 

7- 

And,  boldned  with  fuccefTe  and  many  graces, 
His  hand,  chain'd  up  in  feare,  he  now  releaft, 
And  afking  leave,  courag'd  with  her  imbraces, 
Againe  it  prifon'd  in  her  tender  breaft : 
Ah,  blefled  prifon !  primers  too  much  bleft  ! 
There  with  thofe  fifters  long  time  doth  he  play, 
And  now  full  boldly  enters  loves  highway, 
While  downe  the  pleafant  vale  his  creeping  hand  doth 
ftray. 

8. 

She,  not  difpleas'd  with  this  his  wanton  play, 
Hiding  his  bluming  with  a  fugred  kifle, 
With  fuch  fweete  heat  his  rudenefle  doth  allay, 
That  now  he  perfect  knowes  whatever  blifle 
Elder  love  taught,  and  he  before  did  mifle ; 

That  moult  with  joy,  in  fuch  untri'd  joyes  trying, 
He  gladly  dies  ;  and  death  new  life  applying, 
Gladly  againe  he  dyes,  that  oft  he  may  be  dying. 

9- 

Long  thus  he  hVd,  flumbring  in  fweete  delight, 

Free  from  fad  care  and  fickle  worlds  annoy, 

Bathing  in  liquid  joyes  his  melted  fprite ; 

And  longer  mought,  but  he  (ah,  foolifh  Boy !) 

Too  proud,  and  too  impatient  of  his  joy, 

To  woods,  and  heav'n,  and  earth,  his  blifTe  imparted, 
That  Jove  upon  him  downe  his  thunder  darted, 
Blafting  his  fplendent  face,  and  all  his  beauty  fwarted. 
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10. 

Such  be  his  chance  that  to  his  love  doth  wrong  ;d 
Unworthy  he  to  have  fo  worthy  place, 
That  cannot  hold  his  peace  and  blabbing  tongue ; 
Light  joyes  float  on  his  lips,  but  rightly  grace 
Sinckes  deepe,  and  th'  heart's  low  center  doth  imbrace. 
Might  I  enjoy  my  love  till  I  unfold  it, 
I'd  lofe  all  favours  when  I  blabbing  told  it : 
He  is  not  fit  for  love  that  is  not  fit  to  hold  it. 

d  that  to  bis  love  dotb  wrong.]  No  emendation  is  neceflary,  but 
poffibly  the  poet  (whoever  he  might  be)  wrote  "  that  fo  his  love  doth 
wrong."  Three  lines  lower,  "  rightly,"  reads  like  an  error  of  the  prefs ; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  correct  it.  C. 
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WRITTEN  DIALOGUE-WISE  BETWEENE 
EUDOXUS  AND  IREN./EUS. 

Eudox. 

UT  if  that  countrey  of  Ireland,  whence  you 
lately  came,  be  of  fo  goodly  and  commo 
dious  a  foyl,  as  you  report,  I  wonder  that 
no  courfe  is  taken  for  the  turning  thereof 
to  good  ufes,  and  reducing  that  nation  to 
better  government  and  civility. 

Iren.  Marry,  fo  there  have  bin  divers  good  plottes  de- 
vifed,  and  wife  councels  caft  already  about  reformation  of 
that  realme ;  but  they  fay,  it  is  the  fatall  deftiny  of  that 
land,  that  no  purpofes  whatfoever  which  are  meant  for  her 
good,  wil  prorper  or  take  good  effect,  which,  whether  it 
proceed  from  the  very  genius  of  the  foyle,  or  influence  of 
the  ftarres,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  appointed 
the  time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  hee  referveth  her  in 
this  unquiet  ftate  ftill  for  fome  fecret  fcourge,  which  mall 
by  her  come  unto  England,  it  is  hard  to  be  knowne,  but 
yet  much  to  be  feared. 

Eudox.  Surely  I  fuppofe  this  but  a  vaine  conceipt  of 
fimple  men,  which  judge  things  by  their  effects,  and  not 
by  their  caufes ;  for  I  would  rather  thinke  the  caufe  of 
this  evill,  which  hangeth  upon  that  countrey,  to  proceed 
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rather  of  the  unfoundnes  of  the  councels,  and  plots,  which 
you  fay  have  bin  oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation,  or 
of  faintnes  in  following  and  effecting  the  fame,  then  of 
any  fuch  fatall  courfe  appointed  of  God,  as  you  mifdeem  : 
but  it  is  the  manner  of  men,  that  when  they  are  fallen 
•  into  any  abfurdity,  or  their  actions  fucceede  not  as  they 
j  would,  they  are  alwayes  readie  to  impute  the  blame  thereof 
1  unto  the  heavens,  fo  to  excufe  their  owne  follies  and  im- 
\  perfections.  So  have  I  heard  it  often  wifhed  alfo,  (even 
of  fome  whofe  great  wifedomes  in  opinion  jfhould  feeme  to 
judge  more  foundly  of  fo  weighty  a  corifideration)  that  all 
that  land  were  a  fea-poole :  which  kinde  of  fpeech,  is  the 
manner  rather  of  defperate  men  farre  driven,  to  wifh  the 
utter  ruine  of  that  which  they  cannot  redrefs,  then  of  grave 
councellors,  which  ought  to  think  nothing  fo  hard,  but 
that  thorough  wifedome,  it  may  be  mattered  and  fubdued ; 
fince  the  Poet  faith,  that  cc  the  wife  man  (hall  rule  even 
over  the  ftarres,"  much  more  over  the  earth ;  for  were  it 
not  the  part  of  a  defperate  phifitian  to  wifh  his  difeafed 
patient  dead,  rather  then  to  apply  the  beft  indeavour  of 
his  fkill  for  his  recovery.  But  fince  we  are  fo  farre  en- 
tred,  let  us,  I  pray  you,  a  little  devife  of  thofe  evils,  by 
which  that  country  is  held  in  this  wretched  cafe,  that  it 
cannot  (as  you  fay)  be  recured.  And  if  it  be  not  paine- 
full  to  you,  tell  us  what  things,  during  your  late  conti 
nuance  there,  you  obferved  to  bee  moft  offenfive,  and 
greateft  impeachment  to  the  good  rule  and  government 
thereof. 

Iren.  Surely  Eudox.  The  evils  which  you  defire  to 
be  recounted  are  very  many,  and  almofl  countable  with 
thofe  which  were  hidden  in  the  bafket  of  Pandora.  But 
fince  you  pleafe,  I  will  out  of  that  infinite  number,  reckon 
but  fome  that  are  mofl  capitall,  and  commonly  occurrant 
both  in  the  life  and  conditions  of  private  men,  as  alfo  in  the 
managing  of  publicke  affaires  and  pollicy,  the  which  you 
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fhall  underftand  to  be  of  divers  natures,  as  I  obferved 
them  :  for  fome  of  them  are  of  verie  great  antiquitie  and 
continuance ;  others  more  late  and  of  leffe  indurance ; 
others  dayly  growing  and  increafing  continuallie  by  their 
evill  occasions,  which  are  every  day  offered. 

Eudox.  Tell  them  then,  I  pray  you,  in  the  fame  order 
that  you  have  now  rehearfed  them ;  for  there  can  be  no 
better  method  then  this  which  the  very  matter  it  felfe 
offereth.  And  when  you  have  reckoned  all  the  evils,  let 
us  heare  your  opinion  for  the  redrefTing  of  them :  after 
which  there  will  perhaps  of  it  felfe  appeare  fome  reafon- 
able  way  to  fettle  a  found  and  perfect  rule  of  govern 
ment,  by  fhunning  the  former  evils,  and  following  the 
offered  good.  The  which  method  we  may  learne  of  the 
wife  Phifitians,  which  firft  require  that  the  malady  be 
knowne  throughly,  and  difcovered ;  afterwards  to  teach 
how  to  cure  and  redreffe  it ;  and  laftly  doe  prefcribe  a  dyet, 
with  ftraight  rule  and  orders  to  be  dayly  obferved,  for 
feare  of  relapfe  into  the  former  difeafe,  or  falling  into  fome 
other  more  dangerous  then  it. 

Iren.  I  will  then,  according  to  your  advifement,  begin 
to  declare  the  evils,  which  feeme  to  me  moft  hurtfull  to 
the  common-weale  of  that  land ;  and  firft,  thofe  (I  fay) 
which  were  moft  auncient  and  long  growne.  And  they  / 
alfo  are  of  three  forts ;  the  firft  in  the  Lawes,  the  fecond 
in  Cuftomes,  and  the  laft  in  Religion. 

Eudox.  Why,  Irenasus,  can  there  be  any  evill  in  the 
Lawes  ?  can  things,  which  are  ordained  for  the  good  and 
fafety  of  all,  turne  to  the  evill  and  hurt  of  them  ?  This 
well  I  wote,  both  in  that  ftate  and  in  all  other,  that  were 
they  not  contained  in  duty  with  feare  of  law,  which  re- 
ftraineth  offences,  and  inflicted!  jfharpe  punimment  to  mif- 
doers,  no  man  mould  enjoy  any  thing  ;  every  mans  hand 
would  be  againft  another.  Therefore,  in  finding  fault 
with  the  lawes,  I  doubt  me,  you  mall  much  over-moote 
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your  felfe,  and  make  me  the  more  diflike  your  other  dif- 
likes  of  that  government. 

Iren.  The  lawes  Eudox.  I  doe  not  blame  for  them- 
felves,  knowing  right  well  that  all  lawes  are  ordained  for 
the  good  of  the  common-weale,  and  for  reprefTing  of 
licentioufnefs  and  vice ;  but  it  falleth  out  in  lawes,  no 
otherwife  then  it  doth  in  phyfick,  which  was  at  firft  de- 
vifed,  and  is  yet  daylie  ment,  and  miniftred  for  the  health 
of  the  patient.  But  neverthelefle  we  often  fee,  that  either 
thorough  ignorance  of  the  difeafe,  or  thorough  unfeafon- 
ablenefle  of  the  time,  or  other  accidents  comming  be- 
tweene,  in  ftead  of  good,  it  worketh  hurt,  and,  out  of 
one  evill,  throweth  the  patient  into  many  miferies.  So 
the  lawes  were  at  firft  intended  for  the  reformation  of 
abufes,  and  peaceable  continuance  of  the  fubject ;  but  are 
fithence  either  difanulled,  or  quite  prevaricated  thorough 
change  and  alteration  of  times,  yet  are  they  good  ftill  in 
themfelves  ;  but,  in  that  commonwealth  which  is  ruled  by 
them,  they  worke  not  that  good  which  they  mould,  and 
fometimes  alfo  that  evill  which  they  would  not. 

Eudox.  Whether  doe  you  mean  this  by  the  common- 
lawes  of  that  realme,  or  by  the  Statute  Lawes,  and  Acts 
of  Parliaments  ? 

Iren.  Surely  by  them  both  ;  for  even  the  common  law, 
being  that  which  William  of  Normandy  brought  in  with 
his  conqueft  and  laid  upon  the  neck  of  England,  though 
perhaps  it  fitted  well  with  the  ftate  of  England  then  being, 
and  was  readily  obeyed  thorough  the  power  of  the  com 
mander,  which  had  before  fubdued  the  people  unto  him, 
and  made  eafie  way  to  the  fetling  of  his  will ;  yet  with  the 
ftate  of  Ireland  peradventure  it  doth  not  fo  well  agree, 
being  a  people  very  ftubborne,  and  untamed,  or  if  it  were 
ever  tamed,  yet  now  lately  having  quite  fhooken  off  their 
yoake,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  their  obedience.  For 
England  (before  the  entrance  of  the  Conqueror)  was  a 
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peaceable  kingdome,  and  but  lately  inured  to  the  milde 
and  goodly  government  of  Edward,  furnamed  the  Con- 
feflbr ;  befides  now  lately  growne  into  a  loathing  and 
deteftation  of  the  unjuft  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold,  an 
ufurper,  which  made  them  the  more  willing  to  accept  of 
any  reafonable  conditions  and  order  of  the  new  victor, 
thinking  furely  that  it  could  be  no  worfe  then  the  latter,? 
and  hoping  well  it  would  be  as  good  as  the  former ;  yet 
what  the  proofe  of  firft  bringing  in  and  eftablifhing  of 
thofe  lawes  was,  was  to  many  full  bitterly  made  knowne. 
But  with  Ireland  it  is  farre  otherwife ;  for  it  is  a  nation 
ever  acquainted  with  warres,  though  but  amongft  them- 
felves,  and  in  their  owne  kinde  of  military  difcipline, 
trayned  up  ever  from  their  youthes,  which  they  have 
never  yet  beene  taught  to  lay  aiide,  nor  made  to  learne 
obedience  unto  lawes,  fcarcely  to  know  the  name  of  law, 
but  in  ftead  thereof  have  alwayes  preferved  and  kept  their 
owne  law,  which  is  the  Brehon  law. 

Eudox.  What  is  that  which  you  call  the  Brehon  law  ? 
it  is  a  word  unto  us  altogether  unknowne. 

Iren.  It  is  a  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by 
tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there 
appeareth  great  mew  of  equity  in  determining  the  right 
betweene  party  and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugning 
quite  both  to  Gods  law,  and  mans :  As  for  example  in 
the  cafe  of  murder,  the  Brehon,  that  is  their  judge,  will 
compound  betweene  the  murderer,  and  the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered  which  profecute  the  action,  that  the 
malefactor  mall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child,  or  wife 
of  him  that  is  {lain,  a  recompence,  which  they  call  an 
Eriach:  by  which  vilde  law  of  theirs,  many  murders 
amongft  them  are  made  up,  and  fmothered.  And  this 
judge  being,  as  hee  is  called,  the  Lords  Brehon,  adjudgeth 
for  the  moft  part,  a  better  fhare  unto  his  Lord,  that  is 
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the  Lord  of  the  foyle,  or  the  head  of  that  fept,a  and  alfo 
unto  himfelfe  for  his  judgement,  a  greater  portion  then 
unto  the  plaintiffes  or  parties  greived. 

Eudox.  This  is  a  moft  wicked  Jaw  indeed :  but  I  truft 
it  is  not  now  ufed  in  Ireland,  fince  the  kings  of  England 
have  had  the  abfolute  dominion  thereof,  and  eftablifhed 
their  owne  lawes  there. 

Iren.  Yes  truly  ;  for  there  be  many  wide  countries  in 
Ireland,  which  the  lawes  of  England  were  never  eftablifhed 
in,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  fubjedlion  made  ;  and  alfo 
even  in  thofe  which  are  fubdued,  and  feeme  to  acknow 
ledge  fubjeclion,  yet  the  fame  Brehon  law  is  practifed 
among  themfelves,  by  reafon  that  dwelling,  as  they  doe, 
whole  nations  and  fepts  of  the  Irim  together,  without  any 
Englifhman  amongft  them,  they  may  doe  what  they  lift, 
and  compound  or  altogether  conceale  amongft  themfelves 
their  owne  crimes,  of  which  no  notice  can  be  had,  by 
them  which  would  and  might  amend  the  fame,  by  the 
rule  of  the  lawes  of  England. 

Eudox.  What  is  this  which  you  fay  ?  And  is  there 
any  part  of  that  realme,  or  any  nation  therein,  which 
have  not  yet  beene  fubdued  to  the  crowne  of  England  ? 
Did  not  the  whole  realme  univerfally  accept  and  acknow 
ledge  our  late  Prince  of  famous  memory,  Henry  the  viiith, 
for  their  onely  King  and  Liege  Lord  ? 

Iren.  Yes  verily :  in  a  Parliament  holden  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Anthony  Saint-Leger,  then  Lord  Deputy,  all  the 
Irim  Lords  and  principall  men  came  in,  and  being  by 
faire  meanes  wrought  thereunto,  acknowledged  King 
Henry  for  their  Soveraigne  Lord,  referving  yet  (as  fome 
fay)  unto  themfelves  all  their  owne  former  priviledges 
and  feignories  inviolate. 


a  the  head  of  that  fept.~\  "  Sept "  is  family.  So,  in  Moryfon's 
"Itinerary,"  fol.  1617,  part  fecond,  p.  i.  "The  Oneale,  a  fatall 
name  to  the  chiefe  of  the  SEPT  or  family  of  the  Oneales,  &c."  TODD. 
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Eudox.  Then  by  that  acceptance  of  his  foveraignty 
they  alfo  accepted  of  his  lawes.  Why  then  fhould  any 
other  lawes  be  now  ufed  amongft  them  ? 

Iren.  True  it  is  that  thereby  they  bound  themfelves 
to  his  lawes  and  obedience,  and  in  cafe  it  had  beene  fol 
lowed  upon  them,  as  it  fhould  have  beene,  and  a  govern 
ment  thereupon  fettled  among  them  agreeable  thereunto, 
they  fhould  have  beene  reduced  to  perpetuall  civilitie, 
and  contained  in  continuall  duty.  But  what  bootes  it  to 
break  a  colte,  and  to  let  him  ftraight  runne  loofe  at  ran- 
dome.  So  were  thefe  people  at  firft  well  handled,  and 
wifely  brought  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Kings 
of  England  ;  but,  being  ftraight  left  unto  themfelves  and 
their  owne  inordinate  life  and  manners,  they  eftfoones 
forgot  what  before  they  were  taught,  and  fo  foone  as 
they  were  out  of  fight  by  themfelves,  fhook  off  their 
bridles,  and  beganne  to  colte  anew,  more  licentioufly 
then  before. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  great  pittie,  that  fo  good  an  opportu 
nity  was  omitted,  and  fo  happie  an  occafion  fore-flacked,b 
that  might  have  beene  the  eternal!  good  of  the  land. 
But  doe  they  not  ftill  acknowledge  that  fubmiflion  ? 

Iren.  No,  they  doe  not ;  for  now  the  heires  and  pof- 
terity  of  them  which  yeelded  the  fame  are  (as  they  fay) 
either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully  deny,  or  ftedfaftly 
difavow  it. 

Eudox.  How  can  they  fo  doe  juftly  ?  Doth  not  the 
act  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawfull  graunt  or  conveyance, 
bind  their  heires  for  ever  thereunto  ?  Sith  then  the  aun- 
ceftors  of  thofe  that  now  live  yeelded  themfelves  then 
fubjects  and  liegemen,  {hall  it  not  tye  their  children  to  the 
fame  fubjection  ? 

b  fo  bappie  an  occafan  fore-flacked.]  Delayed  [poftponed,  or  here,  neg- 
letted'].  See  F.  Q^v.  xii.  3  [vol.  iv.  p.  25].  TODD. 
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Iren.  They  fay  no  ;  for  their  aunceftours  had  no  eftate 
in  any  their  lands,  feigniories,  or  hereditaments,  longer 
then  during  their  own  lifes,  as  they  alledge,  for  all  the 
Irifh  doe  hold  their  land  by  Taniftrie  ;  which  is  (fay  they) 
no  more  but  a  perfonall  eftate  for  his  life  time,  that  is, 
Tanift,  by  reafon  that  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by  elec 
tion  of  the  countrey. 

Eudox.  What  is  this  which  you  call  Tanift  and  Ta- 
niftry  ?  They  be  names  and  termes  never  heard  of  nor 
knowne  to  us. 

Iren.  It  is  a  cuftome  amongft  all  the  Irifh,  that  pre- 
fently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  chiefe  Lords  or  Cap- 
taines,  they  doe  prefently  aflemble  themfelves  to  a  place, 
generally  appointed  and  knowne  unto  them,  to  choofe 
another  in  his  fteed ;  where  they  doe  nominate  and  elect, 
for  the  moft  part,  not  the  eldeft  fonne,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  Lord  deceafed,  but  the  next  to  him  of  blood, 
that  is  the  eldeft  and  worthieft ;  as  commonly  the  next 
brother  unto  him  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  coufin,  or 
fo  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kinred  or  fept,  and  then 
next  to  him  doe  they  choofe  the  next  of  the  blood  to  be 
Tanift,  who  mall  next  fucceed  him  in  the  faid  Captainry, 
if  he  live  thereunto. 

Eudox.  Doe  they  not  ufe  any  ceremony  in  this  elec 
tion  ?  for  all  barbarous  nations  are  commonly  great  ob- 
fervers  of  ceremonies  and  fuperftitious  rites. 

Iren.  They  ufe  to  place  him  that  malbe  their  Cap- 
taine,  upon  a  ftone  always  referved  for  that  purpofe,  and 
placed  commonly  upon  a  hill :  in  fome  of  which  I  have 
feen  formed  and  ingraven  a  foot,  which  they  fay  was  the 
meafure  of  their  firft  Captaines  foot,  whereon  hee  ftand- 
ing  receives  an  oath  to  preferve  all  the  auncient  former 
cuftomes  of  the  countrey  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
fucceflion  peaceably  to  his  Tanift,  and  then  hath  a  wand 
delivered  unto  him  by  fome  whofe  proper  office  that  is  : 
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after  which,  defcending  from  the  ftone,  he  turneth  him- 
felfe  round,  thrice  forward,  and  thrice  backward. 

Eudox.  But  how  is  the  Tanift  chofen  ? 

Iren.  They  fay  he  fetteth  but  one  foot  upon  the  ftone, 
and  receiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  Captaine  did. 

Eudox.  Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occafion 
and  firft  beginning  of  this  cuftome  ?  for  it  is  good  to 
know  the  fame,  and  may  perhaps  difcover  fome  fecret 
meaning  and  intent  therein,  very  materiall  to  the  ftate  of 
that  government. 

Iren.  I  have  heard  that  the  beginning  and  caufe  of  this 
ordinance  amongft  the  Irim,  was  fpecially  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  their  lands  in  their  pofteritie,  and  for 
excluding  all  innovation  or  alienation  thereof  unto  ftran- 
gers,  and  fpecially  to  the  En  glim.  For  when  their  Captaine' 
dieth,  if  the  iigniorie  mould  defcend  to  his  child,  and  he 
perhaps  an  infant,  another  might  peradventure  ftep  in 
between,  or  thruft  him  out  by  ftrong  hand,  being  then 
unable  to  defend  his  right,  or  to  withftand  the  force  of  a 
forreiner ;  and  therefore  they  doe  appoint  the  eldeft  of 
the  kinne  to  have  the  iigniorie,  for  that  he  commonly  is 
a  man  of  ftronger  yeares,  and  better  experience  to  main 
tain  the  inheritance,  and  to  defend  the  countrey,  either 
againft  the  next  bordering  Lords,  which  ufe  commonly 
to  incroach  one  upon  another  as  one  is  ftronger,  or  againft 
the  Englim,  which  they  thinke  lye  ftill  in  waite  to  wype 
them  out  of  their  lands  and  territoryes.  And  to  this  end 
the  Tanift  is  alwayes  ready  knowne,  if  it  mould  happen 
the  Captaine  fuddenly  to  dye,  or  to  be  flaine  in  battell, 
or  to  be  out  of  the  countrey,  to  defend  and  keepe  it  from 
all  fuch  doubts  and  dangers.  For  which  caufe  the  Tanift 
hath  alfo  a  mare  of  the  countrey  allotted  unto  him,  and 
certaine  cuttings  and  fpendings  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
under  the  Lord. 

Eudox.  When  I  hear  this  word  Tanift,  it  bringeth  to 
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my  remembrance  what  I  have  read  of  Tania,  that  it  mould 
fignifie  a  province  or  feigniorie,  as  Aquitania,  Lufitania, 
and  Britania,  the  which  Tome  thinke  to  be  derived  of 
Dania,  that  is,  from  the  Danes;  but,  I  think,  amirTe. 
But  fure  it  feemeth,  that  it  came  anciently  from  thofe 
barbarous  nations  that  over-ranne  the  world,  which  pof- 
feffed  thofe  dominions,  whereof  they  are  now  fo  called. 
And  fo  it  may  well  be  that  from  thence  the  firft  originall 
of  this  word  Tanift  and  Taniftry  came,c  and  the  cuftome 
thereof  hath  fithence,  as  many  others  elfe,  beene  con 
tinued.  But  to  that  generall  fubjection  of  the  land,  whereof 
wee  formerly  fpake,  me  feemes  that  this  cuftome  or  tenure 
can  be  no  barre  nor  impeachment,  feeing  that  in  open 
Parliament  by  their  faid  acknowledgement  they  waved 
the  benefite  thereof,  and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
benefite  of  their  new  Soveraigne. 

Iren.  Yea,  but  they  fay,  as  I  earft  tolde  you,  that  they 
referved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  feigniories  whole  and 
found  to  themfelves,  and  for  proof  alledge,  that  they  have 
ever  fithence  remained  to  them  untouched,  fo  as  now  to 
alter  them,  mould  (fay  they)  be  a  great  wrong. 

Eudox.  What  remedie  is  there,  then,  or  meanes  to 
avoide  this  inconvenience  ?  for,  without  firft  cutting  of  [f ] 
this  dangerous  cuftome,  it  feemeth  hard  to  plant  any 
found  ordinance,  or  reduce  them  to  a  civill  government, 
fince  all  their  ill  cuftomes  are  permitted  unto  them. 

Iren.  Surely  nothing  hard  ;  for  by  this  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  whereof  wee  fpeake,  nothing  was  given  to  King 
Henry  which  he  had  not  before  from  his  aunceftors,  but 
onely  the  bare  name  of  a  King ;  for  all  other  abfolute 
power  of  principality  he  had  in  himfelfe  before  derived 

c  the  frft  originall  of  this  word  Tanift  and  Taniftry  came.']  See 
whether  it  may  not  be  more  fitly  derived  from  Thane,  which  word 
was  commonly  ufed  among  the  Danes,  and  alfo  among  the  Saxons  in 
England,  for  a  noble  man,  and  a  principal  officer.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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from  many  former  Kings,  his  famous  progenitours  and 
worthy  conquerours  of  that  land.  The  which,  fithence 
they  firft  conquered  and  by  force  fubdued  unto  them, 
what  needed  afterwards  to  enter  into  any  fuch  idle  termes 
with  them  to  be  called  their  King,  when  it  is  in  the 
power..o£j:rie  conqueror  to  take  upon  himfelf  what  title 
he  will  over  his  dominions  conquered.  For  all  is  the 
conquerours,  as  Tully  to  Brutus  faith.  Therefore  (me 
feemes)  inftead  of  fo  great  and  meritorious  a  fervice  as 
they  boaft  they  performed  to  the  King,  in  bringing  all 
the  Irim  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Liege,  they  did 
great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and  have  left  a  perpetuall  gall 
in  the  minde  of  the  people  who,  before  being  abfolutely 
bound  to  his  obedience,  are  now  tyed  but  with  termes, 
v/hereas  elfe  both  their  lives,  their  lands,  and  their  liber 
ties  were  in  his  free  power  to  appoint  what  tenures,  what 
lawes,  what  conditions  hee  would  over  them,  which  were 
all  his :  againft  which  there  could  be  no  rightfull  refift- 
ance,  or  if  there  were,  he  might,  when  he  would,  eftablim 
them  with  a  ftronger  hand. 

Eudox.  Yea,  but  perhaps  it  feemed  better  unto  that 
noble  King  to  bring  them  by  their  owne  accord  to  his  / 
obedience,  and  to  plant  a  peaceable  government  amongft 
them,  then  by  fuch  violent  means  to  pluck  them  under. 
Neither  yet  hath  he  thereby  loft  any  thing  that  he  for 
merly  had ;  for  having  all  before  abfolutely  in  his  owne 
power,  it  remaineth  fo  ftill  unto  him,  he  having  thereby 
neither  forgiven  nor  forgone  any  thing  thereby  unto  them, 
but  having  received  fomthing  from  them  ;  that  is,  a  more 
voluntary  and  loyall  fubjection.  So  as  her  Majefty  may 
yet,  when  it  mall  pleafe  her,  alter  any  thing  of  thofe  former 
ordinances,  or  appoint  other  lawes,  that  may  be  more  both 
for  her  own  behoofe,  and  for  the  good  of  that  people. 

Iren.  Not  fo ;  for  it  is  not  fo  eafie,  now  that  things 
are  growne  unto  an  habit  and  have  their  certaine  courfe, 

v.  x 
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to  change  the  channell,  and  turne  their  ftreames  another 
way,  for  they  may  have  now  a  colorable  pretence  to 
withftand  fuch  innovations,  having  accepted  of  other 
lawes  and  rules  already. 

Eudox.  But  you  fay  they  do  not  accept  of  them,  but 
delight  rather  to  leane  to  their  old  cuftomes  and  Brehon 
lawes,  though  they  be  more  unjuft  and  alfo  more  incon 
venient  for  the  common  people,  as  by  your  late  relation 
of  them  I  have  gathered.  As  for  the  lawes  of  England, 
they  are  furely  moft  juft  and  moft  agreeable  both  with 
the  government  and  with  the  nature  of  the  people.  How 
falls  it  then,  that  you  feeme  to  diflike  of  them  as  not  fo 
meete  for  that  realme  of  Ireland,  and  not  onely  the 
Common  Law,  but  alfo  the  Statutes  and  Ades  of  Par 
liament,  which  were  fpecially  provided  and  intended  for 
the  onlie  benefit  thereof? 

Iren.  I  was  about  to  have  told  you  my  reafon  therein, 
but  that  yourfelfe  drew  me  away  with  other  queftions, 
for  I  was  fhewing  you  by  what  meanes,  and  by  what 
fort,  the  pofitive  lawes  were  firft  brought  in  and  eftablifhed 
by  the  Norman  Conquerour :  which  were  not  by  him  de- 
vifed  nor  applyed  to  the  ftate  of  the  realme  then  being, 
nor  as  yet  might  beft  be,  (as  fhould  by  lawgivers  prin 
cipally  be  regarded)  but  were  indeed  the  very  lawes  of 
his  owne  countrey  of  Normandie.  The  condition  whereof, 
how  farre  it  differeth  from  this  of  England  is  apparent 
to  every  leaft  judgement.  But  to  transferre  the  fame 
lawes  for  the  governing  of  the  realme  of  Ireland  was 
much  more  inconvenient  and  unmeete ;  for  he  found  a 
better  advantage  of  the  time,  then  was  in  the  planting  of 
them  in  Ireland,  and  followed  the  execution  of  them  with 
more  feverity,  and  was  alfo  prefent  in  perfon  to  overlooke 
the  Magiftrates,  and  to  overawe  thefe  fubjects  with  the 
terrour  of  his  fword,  and  countenance  of  his  Majefty. 
But  not  fo  in  Ireland,  for  they  were  otherwife  affected, 
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and  yet  doe  fo  remaine,  fo  as  the  fame  lawes  (me  feemes) 
can  ill  fit  with  their  difpofition,  or  worke  that  reformation 
that  is  wifhed.  For  lawes  ought  to  be  fafhioned  unto  j 
the  manners  and  conditions  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  / 
are  meant,  and  not  to  be  impofed  upon  them  according  / 
to  the  fimple  rule  of  right;  for  then  (as  I  faid)  in  ftead  (' 
of  good  they  may  worke  ill,  and  pervert  juftice  to  ex- 
treame  injuftice.  For  hee  that  transferres  the  lawes  of 
the  Lacedemonians  to  the  people  of  Athens  mould  finde 
a  great  abfurditie  and  inconvenience.  For  thofe  lawes  of 
Lacedemon  were  devifed  by  Lycurgus,  as  moft  proper 
and  beft  agreeing  with  that  people,  whom  hee  knew  to  be 
enclined  altogether  to  warres,  and  therefore  wholly  trained 
them  up  even  from  their  cradles  in  armes  and  military 
exercifes,  cleane  contrary  to  the  inftitution  of  Solon,  who, 
in  his  lawes  to  the  Athenians,  laboured  by  all  meanes  to 
temper  their  warlike  courages  with  fweete  delightes  of 
learning  and  fciences,  fo  that  afmuch  as  the  one  excelled 
in  armes,  the  other  exceeded  in  knowledge.  The  like 
regard  and  moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  tempering, 
and  managing,  this  ftubborne  nature  of  the  Irifh,  to  bring 
them  from  their  delight  of  licentious  barbarifme  unto  the 
love  of  goodnes  and  civilitie. 

Eudox.  I  cannot  fee  how  that  may  better  be  then  by 
the  difcipline  of  the  lawes  of  England :  for  the  Englifh 
were,  at  firft,  as  ftoute  and  warlike  a  people  as  ever  the 
Irifh,  and  yet  you  fee  are  now  brought  into  that  civility, 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  excelleth  them  in  all  goodly 
converfation,  and  all  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  hu- 
manitie. 

Iren.  What  they  now  be  both  you  and  I  fee  very 
well,  but  by  how  many  thornie  and  hard  wayes  they  are 
come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civill  broiles,  by  how 
many  tumultuous  rebellions,  that  even  hazarded  often 
times  the  whole  fafety  of  the  kingdome,  may  eafily  be 
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confidered :  all  which  they  neverthelefle  fairely  over 
came,  by  reafon  of  the  continuall  prefence  of  their  King  ; 
whofe  onely  perfon  is  oftentimes  in  ftead  of  an  army,  to 
containe  the  unrulie  people  from  a  thoufand  evill  occa- 
fions,  which  this  wretched  kingdome,  for  want  thereof, 
is  dayly  carried  into.  The  which,  whenfoever  they  make 
head,  no  lawes,  no  penalties,  can  reftraine,  but  that  they 
doe,  in  the  violence  of  that  furie,  tread  downe  and  tram 
ple  under  foote  all  both  divine  and  humane  things,  and 
the  lawes  themfelves  they  doe  fpecially  rage  at,  and  rend 
in  peeces,  as  moil  repugnant  to  their  libertie  and  naturall 
freedome,  which  in  their  madnes  they  affect. 

Eudox.  It  is  then  a  very  unfeafonable  time  to  plead 
law,  when  fwords  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  or  to 
thinke  to  retaine  them  with  feare  of  punifhments,  when 
they  looke  after  liberty,  and  make  off  all  government. 

Iren.  Then  fo  it  is  with  Ireland  continually,  Eudoxus ; 
for  the  fword  was  never  yet  out  of  their  hand,  but  when 
they  are  weary  of  warres,  and  brought  downe  to  extreame 
wretchedneffe  :  then  they  creepe  a  little  perhaps,  and  fue 
for  grace,  till  they  have  gotten  new  breath  and  recovered 
their  ftrength  againe.  So  as  it  is  in  vaine  to  fpeak  of 
planting  lawes,  and  plotting  pollicie,  till  they  be  altogether 
fubdued. 

Eudox.  Were  they  not  fo  at  the  firft  conquering  of 
them  by  Strongbowe,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
fecond  ?  was  there  not  a  thorough  way  then  made  by  the 
fword  for  the  imposing  of  the  lawes  upon  them  ?  and 
were  they  not  then  executed  with  fuch  a  mightie  hand  as 
you  faid  was  ufed  by  the  Norman  Conquerour?  What 
oddes  is  there  then  in  this  cafe  ?  why  mould  not  the 
fame  lawes  take  as  good  effect  in  that  people  as  they  did 
here,  being  in  like  fort  prepared  by  the  fword,  and 
brought  under  by  extreamity  ?  and  why  fhould  they  not 
continue  in  as  good  force  and  vigour  for  the  containing 
of  the  people  ? 
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Iren.  The  cafe  yet  is  not  like,  but  there  appeareth 
great  oddes  betweene  them ;  for  by  the  conqueft  of 
Henry  the  fecond,  true  it  is  that  the  Irifh  were  utterly 
vanquifhed  and  fubdued,  fo  as  no  enemy  was  able  to  hold 
up  head  againft  his  power,  in  which  their  weaknes  hee 
brought  in  his  lawes,  and  fettled  them  as  now  they  there 
remaine,  like  as  William  the  Conquerour  did ;  fo  as  in 
thus  much  they  agree,  but  in  the  reft,  that  is  the  chiefeft, 
they  varie ;  for  to  whom  did  King  Henry  the  fecond 
impofe  thofe  lawes  ?  not  to  the  Irifh,  for  the  moft  part  of 
them  fled  from  his  power  into  deferts  and  mountaines, 
leaving  the  wyde  countrey  to  the  conquerour,  who  in 
their  ftead  eftfoones  placed  Englifh  men,  who  pofTefTed 
all  their  lands  and  did  quite  fhut  out  the  Irifh,  or  the 
moft  part  of  them.  And  to  thofe  new  inhabitants  and 
colonies  he  gave  his  lawes,  to  wit,  the  fame  lawes  under 
which  they  were  borne  and  bred,  the  which  it  was  no 
difficultie  to  place  amongft  them,  being  formerly  well 
inured  thereunto ;  unto  whom  afterwards  there  repaired 
diverfe  of  the  poore  diftreffed  people  of  the  Irifh  for 
fuccour  and  reliefe  ;  of  whom,  fuch  as  they  thought  fit  for 
labour  and  induftrioufly  difpofed,  as  the  moft  part  of 
their  bafer  fort  are,  they  received  unto  them  as  their 
vafTals,  but  fcarcely  vouchfafed  to  impart  unto  them  the 
benefit  of  thofe  lawes,  under  which  themfelves  lived,  but 
every  one  made  his  will  and  commandement  a  law  unto 
his  owne  vaflall :  thus  was  not  the  law  of  England  ever 
properly  applyed  unto  the  Irifh  nation,  as  by  a  purpofed 
plot  of  government,  but  as  they  could  infinuate  and  fteale 
themfelves  under  the  fame  by  their  humble  carriage  and 
fubmiffion. 

Eudox.  How  comes  it  then  to  pafTe,  that  having 
beene  once  fo  low  brought,  and  thoroughly  fubje&ed, 
they  afterwards  lifted  up  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  againe, 
and  fithence  doe  ftand  fo  ftiffely  againft  all  rule  and 
government  P 
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Iren.  They  fay  that  they  continued  in  that  lowlinefle, 
/  until  the  time  that  the  divifion  between  the  two  houfes 
of  Lancafter  and  York  arofe  for  the  crowne  of  England: 
at  which  time  all  the  great  Englim  Lords  and  Gentle 
men,  which  had  great  porTeflions  in  Ireland,  repaired 
over  hither  into  England,  fome  to  fuccour  their  friends 
here,  and  to  ftrengthen  their  partie  for  to  obtain  the 
crowne ;  others  to  defend  their  lands  and  porTeflions  here 
againft  fuch  as  hovered  after  the  fame  upon  hope  of 
the  alteration  of  the  kingdome,  and  fuccefTe  of  that  fide 
which  they  favoured  and  affected.  Then  the  Irifh,  whom 
before  they  had  banimed  into  the  mountaines,  where  they 
lived  onely  upon  white  meates,  as  it  is  recorded,  feeing 
now  their  lands  fo  difpeopled,  and  weakened,  came  downe 
into  all  the  plaines  adjoyning,  and  thence  expelling  thofe 
few  Englim  that  remained,  repofferTed  them  againe ;  fince 
which  they  have  remained  in  them,  and,  growing  greater, 
have  brought  under  them  many  of  the  Englim,  which 
were  before  their  Lords.  This  was  one  of  the  occafions 
by  which  all  thofe  countreyes  which,  lying  neere  unto  any 
mountaines  or  Irifh  defarts,  had  beene  planted  with  Eng 
lim,  were  mortly  difplanted  and  loft.  As  namely  in 
Mounfter  all  the  lands  adjoyning  unto  Slewlogher,  Arlo, 
and  the  bog  of  Allon.  In  Connaght  all  the  Countries 
bordering  upon  the  Curlues,  Mointerolis,  and  Orourkes 
countrey.  In  Leinfter  all  the  lands  bordering  unto  the 
mountaines  of  Glanmalour,  unto  Shillelah,  unto  the 
Brackenah,  and  Polmonte.  In  Ulfter,  all  the  countreyes 
near  unto  Tirconnel,  Tyrone,  and  the  Scottes. 

Eudox.  Surely  this  was  a  great  violence ;  but  yet  by 
your  fpeach  it  feemeth  that  onely  the  countreyes  and 
valleyes  neere  adjoyning  unto  thofe  mountaines  and  de- 
farts,  were  thus  recovered  by  the  Irifh  :  but  how  comes 
it  now  that  we  fee  almoft  all  that  realme  repoflefTed  of 
them  ?  Was  there  any  more  fuch  evill  occafions  growing 
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by  the  troubles  of  England  ?  Or  did  the  Irifh,  out  of 
thofe  places  fo  by  them  gotten,  break  further  and  ftretch 
themfelves  out  thorough  the  whole  land  P  for  now,  for 
ought  that  I  can  underftand,  there  is  no  part  but  the 
bare  Englifh  Pale  in  which  the  Irifh  have  not  the  greater! 
footing. 

Iren.  Both  out  of  thefe  fmall  beginnings  by  them  got 
ten  neare  to  the  mountaines,  did  they  fpread  themfelves 
into  the  inland ;  and  alfo,  to  their  further  advantage, 
there  did  other  like  unhappy  accidents  happen  out  of 
England,  which  gave  heart  and  good  opportunity  to 
them  to  regaine  their  old  pofTeflions.  For,  in  the  raigne 
of  King  Edward  the  fourth,  things  remained  yet  in  the 
fame  ftate  that  they  were  after  the  late  breaking  out  of 
the  Irifh,  which  I  fpake  of;  and  that  noble  Prince  began 
to  caft  an  eye  unto  Ireland,  and  to  minde  the  reforma 
tion  of  things  there  runne  amifTe :  for  he  fent  over  his 
brother  the  worthy  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  having  mar 
ried  the  heire  of  the  Earle  of  Ulfter,d  and  by  her  having 
all  the  Earledome  of  Ulfter,  and  much  in  Meath  and  in 
Mounfter,  very  carefully  went  about  the  redreffing  of 
all  thofe  late  evills ;  and  though  he  could  not  beate  out 
the  Irifh  againe,  by  reafon  of  his  fhort  continuance,  yet 
hee  did  fhut  them  up  within  thofe  narrow  corners  and 
glennes  under  the  mountaines  foote,  in  which  they 

d  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  having  married  the  heire  of  the  Earle  of 
Ulfter,  &c.]  It  was  not  George  Duke  of  Clarence  here  fpoken  of  by 
the  author,  but  Lionell  Duke  of  Clarence,*  third  fonne  of  King  Edw. 
the  3rd,  who  married  the  earle  of  Ulfter's  daughter,  and  by  her  had  the 
earledome  of  Ulfter ;  and  although  Edw.  the  4th  made  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  Lo.  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  yet  the  place  was  ftill 
executed  by  his  Deputyes  (which  were  at  feverall  times)  Thomas  earle 
of  Defmond,  John  Earle  of  Worcefter,  Tho.  Earle  of  Kildare,  and 
William  Shirwood  Bifhop  of  Meth,  the  Duke  himfelfe  never  comming 
into  Ireland  to  governe  there  in  perfon.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

*  De  hac  re,  vide  Camd.  Britan.  p4  336.  et  Annal.  Hib.  ab  eo  edit, 
ad  an.  1361. 
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lurked,  and  fo  kept  them  from  breaking  any  further,  by 
building  ftrong  holdes  upon  every  border,  and  fortifying 
all  parTages.  Amongft  the  which  hee  repaired  the  caftle 
of  Clare  in  Thomond,  of  which  countrey  he  had  the  in 
heritance,  and  of  Mortimers  lands  adjoyning,  which  is 
now  (by  the  Irifh)  called  Killaloe.  But  the  times  of  that 
good  King  growing  alfo  troublefome  did  lett  the  tho 
rough  reformation  of  all  things.  And  thereunto  foone 
after  was  added  another  fatal  mifchiefe,  which  wrought 
a  greater  calamity  than  all  the  former.  For  the  faid 
Duke  of  Clarence,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
by  practife  of  evill  perfons  about  the  King,  his  brother, 
called  thence  away ;  and  foone  after  by  finifter  meanes 
was  cleane  made  away.  Prefently  after  whofe  death  all 
the  North  revolting  did  fet  up  Oneale  for  their  Captaine, 
being  before  that  of  fmall  power  and  regard :  and  there 
arofe  in  that  part  of  Thomond,  one  of  the  O-Briens, 
called  Murrogh  en-Ranagh,  that  is,  Morrice  of  the 
Feme,  or  waft  wilde  places,  who,  gathering  unto  him  all 
the  reliques  of  the  difcontented  Irim,  eftfoones  furprifed 
the  faid  caftle  of  Clare,  burnt,  and  fpoyled  all  the  Englifh 
there  dwelling,  and  in  fhort  fpace  poflefled  all  that  coun 
trey  beyond  the  river  of  Shanan  and  neere  adjoyning : 
whence  fhortly  breaking  forth,  like  a  fuddaine  tempeft,  he 
over-ran  all  Mounfter  and  Connaght ;  breaking  downe 
all  the  holds  and  fortreffes  of  the  Englifh,  defacing  and 
utterly  fubverting  all  corporate  townes  that  were  not 
ftrongly  walled  :  for  thofe  he  had  no  meanes  nor  engines 
to  overthrow,  neither  indeed  would  hee  ftay  at  all  about 
them,  but  fpeedily  ran  forward,  counting  his  fuddennefTe 
his  moft  advantage,  that  he  might  overtake  the  Englifh 
before  they  could  fortifie  or  gather  themfelves  together. 
So  in  fhort  fpace  hee  cleane  wyped  out  many  great  townes, 
as  firft  Inchequin,  then  Killalow,  before  called  Clariford, 
alfo  Thurles,  Mourne,  Buttevant,  and  many  others, 
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whofe  names  I  cannot  remember,  and  of  fome  of  which 
there  is  now  no  memory  nor  figne  remaining.  Upon 
report  whereof  there  flocked  unto  him  all  the  fcumme  of 
the  Irifh  out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty 
army,  and  thence  marched  foorth  into  Leinfter,  where  he 
wrought  great  out-rages,  wafting  all  the  countrey  where 
he  went ;  for  it  was  his  policie  to  leave  no  hold  behinde 
him,  but  to  make  all  plaine  and  wafte.  In  which  he 
foone  after  created  himfelfe  King,  and  was  called  King 
of  all  Ireland ;  which  before  him  I  doe  not  reade  that 
any  did  fo  generally,  but  onely  Edward  le  Bruce. 

Eudox.  What !  was  there  ever  any  generall  King  of 
all  Ireland  ?  I  never  heard  it  before,  but  that  it  was 
alwayes  (whilft  it  was  under  the  Irifh)  divided  into  foure, 
and  fometim£s  into  five  kingdomes  or  dominions.  But 
this  Edward  le  Bruce,  what  was  hee,  that  could  make 
himfelfe  King  of  all  Ireland  ? 

Iren.  I  would  tell  you,  in  cafe  you  would  not  chal 
lenge  me  anon  for  forgetting  the  matter  which  I  had  in 
hand,  that  is,  the  inconvenience  and  unfitneffe  which  I 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  lawes  of  the  land. 

Eudox.  No  furely,  I  have  no  caufe,  for  neither  is  this 
impertinent  thereunto;  for  fithence  you  did  fet  your 
courfe  (as  I  remember  in  your  firft  part)  to  treate  of  the 
evils  which  hindered  the  peace  and  good  ordering  of  that 
land,  amongft  which  that  of  the  inconvenience  in  the 
lawes  was  the  firft  which  you  had  in  hand,  this  difcourfe 
of  the  over-running  and  wafting  of  the  realm  is  very 
materiall  thereunto,  for  that  it  was  the  begining  of  al  the 
other  evils,  which  fithence  have  afflicted  that  land,  and 
opened  a  way  unto  the  Irifh  to  recover  their  pofTeffion, 
and  to  beat  out  the  Englifh  which  had  formerly  wonne  the 
fame.  And  befides,  it  will  give  a  great  light  both  unto 
the  fecond  and  third  part,  which  is  the  redrefling  of  thofe 
evils,  and  planting  of  fome  good  forme  or  policy  therin, 
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by  renewing  the  remembrance  of  thefe  occafions  and 
accidents  by  which  thofe  ruines  hapned,  and  laying 
before  us  the  enfamples  of  thofe  times,  to  be  compared  to 
ours,  and  to  be  warned  by  thofe  which  mall  have  to  doe 
in  the  like.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  tell  them  unto  us, 
and  as  for  the  point  where  you  left,  I  will  not  forget 
afterwards  to  call  you  backe  againe  thereunto. 

Iren.  This  Edw.  le  Bruce  was  brother  of  Robert  le 
Bruce,  who  was  King  of  Scotland  at  fuch  time  as  King 
Edward  the  fecond  raigned  here  in  England,  and  bare  a 
moft  malicious  and  fpightfull  minde  againft  King  Edward, 
doing  him  all  the  fcathe  that  hee  could,  and  annoying  his 
territoryes  of  England,  whileft  he  was  troubled  with  civill 
warres  of  his  Barons  at  home.  Hee  alfo,  to  worke  him 
the  more  mifchiefe,  fent  over  his  faid  brother  Edward 
with  a  power  of  Scottes  and  Red-mankes  into  Ireland, 
where,  by  the  meanes  of  the  Lacies  and  of  the  Irifh 
with  whom  they  combined,  they  gave  footing,  and  ga 
thering  unto  him  all  the  fcatterlings  and  out-lawes  out  of 
all  the  woods  and  mountaines,  in  which  they  long  had 
lurked,  marched  foorth  into  the  Englim  Pale,  which 
then  was  chiefly  in  the  North,  from  the  point  of  Don- 
luce,  and  beyond  unto  Dublin ;  having  in  the  middeft  of 
her  Knockfergus,  Belfaft,  Armagh,  and  Carlingford, 
which  are  now  the  moil  out-bounds  and  abandoned  places 
in  the  Englim  Pale,  and  indeedenot  counted  of  the  Englim 
Pale  at  all,  for  it  ftretcheth  now  no  further  than  Dun- 
dalke  towardes  the  North.  There  the  faid  Edward  le 
Bruce  fpoyled  and  burnt  all  the  olde  Englim  Pale  inha 
bitants,  and  facked  and  rafed  all  citties  and  corporate 
townes  no  lefle  then  Murrough  en  Ranagh,  of  whom  I 
earft  told  you :  for  hee  wafted  Belfaft,  Green-Caftle, 
Kelles,  Bellturbut,  Caftletowne,  Newton,  and  many  other 
very  good  townes  and  ftrong  holdes  :  he  rooted  out  the 
noble  families  of  the  Audlies,  Talbotts,  Tuchets,  Cham- 
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berlaines,  Maundevills,  and  the  Savages  out  of  Ardes, 
though  of  the  Lo.  Savage  there  remaineth  yet  an  heire, 
that  is  now  a  poore  gentleman  of  very  meane  condition, 
yet  dwelling  in  the  Ardes.  And  coming  laftly  to  Dun- 
dalke,  hee  there  made  himfelfe  King,  and  raigned  the 
fpace  of  one  whole  yeare,  untill  that  Edward  King  of 
England,  having  fet  fome  quiet  in  his  affaires  at  home, 
fent  over  the  Lord  John  Birmingham  to  be  Generall  of 
the  warres  again  ft  him,  who,  incountering  him  neere  to 
Dundalke,  over-threw  his  army,  and  flew  him.  Alfo  hee 
prefently  followed  the  victory  fo  hotly  upon  the  Scottes, 
that  hee  fuffered  them  not  to  breathe,  or  gather  them- 
felves  together  againe,  untill  they  came  to  the  fea-coaft. 
Notwithftanding,  all  the  way  that  they  fledde,  for  very 
rancor  and  defpight,  in  their  returne  they  utterly  con- 
fumed  and  wafted  whatfoever  they  had  before  left  un- 
fpoyled,  fo  as  of  all  townes,  caftles,  forts,  bridges,  and 
habitations,  they  left  not  any  fticke  ftanding,  nor  any 
people  remayning;  for  thofe  few,  which  yet  furvived, 
fledde  from  their  fury  further  into  the  Englifh  Pale  that 
now  is.  Thus  was  all  that  goodly  countrey  utterly 
wafted.  And  fure  it  is  yet  a  moft  beautifull  and  fweet 
countrey  as  any  is  under  heaven,  being  ftored  through 
out  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenifhed  with  all  forts  of 
fifh,  moft  abundantly  fprinkled  with  many  very  fweet 
ilands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland  feas,  that  will 
carry  even  fhippes  upon  their  waters,  adorned  with  goodly 
woods  even  fit  for  building  of  houfes  and  mips,  fo  com- 
modioufly,  as  that  if  fome  Princes  in  the  world  had  them, 
they  would  foone  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  feas,  and  ere 
long  of  all  the  world  :  alfo  full  of  very  good  ports  and 
havens  opening  upon  England,  as  inviting  us  to  come 
unto  them,  to  fee  what  excellent  commodities  that  coun 
trey  can  afford,  befides  the  foyle  it  felfe  moft  fertile,  fit 
to  yeeld  all  kinde  of  fruit  that  mail  be  committed  there- 
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unto.  And  laftly,  the  heavens  moft  milde  and  temperate, 
though  fomewhat  more  moift  then  the  parts  towards  the 
Weft. 

Eudox.  Truly  Iren.,  what  with  your  praifes  of  the 
countrey,  and  what  with  your  difcourfe  of  the  lamentable 
defolation  thereof  made  by  thofe  Scottes,  you  have  filled 
mee  with  a  great  companion  of  their  calamities,  that  I 
doe  much  pity  that  fweet  land,  to  be  fubject  to  fo  many 
evills  as  I  fee  more  and  more  to  be  layde  upon  her,  and 
doe  halfe  beginne  to  thinke,  that  it  is  (as  you  faid  at  the 
beginning)  her  fatall  misfortune,  above  all  other  coun- 
treyes  that  I  know,  to  bee  thus  miferably  tofled  and  tur- 
moyled  with  thefe  variable  ftormes  of  affliction.  But 
fince  wee  are  thus  far  entred  into  the  confederation  of 
her  mifhaps,  tell  mee,  have  there  beene  any  more  fuch 
tempefts,  as  you  term  them,  wherein  me  hath  thus 
wretchedly  beene  wracked  ? 

Iren.  Many  more,  God  wot,  have  there  beene,  in 
which  principall  parts  have  beene  rent  and  torne  afunder, 
but  none  (as  I  can  remember)  fo  univerfall  as  this.  And 
yet  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  Fitz  Garret  did  well-nye 
ftretch  itfelf  into  all  parts  of  Ireland.  But  that,  which 
was  in  the  time  of  the  government  of  the  Lord_Gre^,  was 
furely  no  lefTe  general!  then  all  thofe ;  for  there  was  no 
part  free  from  the  contagion,  but  all  confpired  in  one  to 
caft  off  their  fubjedtion  to  the  crowne  of  England.  Ne- 
vertheleffe,  thorough  the  moft  wife  and  valiant  handling 
of  that  right jnoble  Lord,  it  got  not  the  head  which  the 
former  evills  found ;  for  in  them  the  realme  was  left,  like 
a  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  amidft  all  the  raging  furges,  unruled, 
and  undirected  of  any  :  for  they  to  whom  fhe  was  com 
mitted  either  fainted  in  their  labour,  or  forfooke  their 
charge.  But  hee  (like  a  mQft_wife-pUote)  kept  her 
courfe  carefully,  and  held  her  moft  ftrongly  even  againft 
thofe  roaring  billowes,  that  he  fafely  brought  her  out  of 
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all ;  fo  as  long  after,  even  by  the  fpace  of  1 2  or  13  whole 
yeares,  fhe  roade  at  peace,  thorough  his  onely  paines  and 
excellent  indurance,  how  ever_Envy  lift  to  blatter  againft 
him.6  But  of  this  wee  {hall  have  more  occadon  to  fpeak 
in  another  place :  now  (if  you  pleafe)  let  us  returne 
againe  unto  our  firft  courfe. 

Eudox.  Truely  I  am  very  glad  to  heare  your  judgement 
of  the  government  of  that  honourable  man  fo  foundly ; 
for  I  have  heard  it  oftentimes  maligned,  and  his  doings 
depraved  of  fome,  who  (I  perceive)  did  rather  of  mali 
cious  minde,  or  private  grievance,  feeke  to  detract  from 
the  honour  of  his  deeds  and  counfels,  then  of  any  juft 
caufe  :  but  he  was  neverthelefTe,  in  the  judgements  of  all 
good  and  wife  men,  defended  and  maintained.  And  now 
that  he  is  dead,  his  immortall  fame  furviveth,  and 
flourimeth  in  the  mouthes  of  all  people,  that  even  thofe 
which  did  backbite  him,  are  checked  with  their  owne  ve~ 
nome,  and  breake  their  galls  to  heare  his  fo  honourable 
report.  But  let  him  reft  in  peace ;  and  turne  we  to  o 
more  troublefome  matters  of  difcourfe,  of  which  I  am 
right  forry  that  you  make  fo  fhort  an  end,  and  covet  to 
pafTe  over  to  your  former  purpofes ;  for  there  be  many 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  I  have  heard  have  bin  no 
lefTe  vexed  with  the  like  ftormes,  then  thefe  which  you 
have  treated  of,  as  the  countreyes  of  the  Birnes  and 
Tooles  near  Dublin,  with  the  infolent  out-rages  and 
fpoyles  of  Feagh  mac  Hugh,  the  countreyes  of  Cather- 
lagh,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  by  the  Cavenaghes. 
The  countreyes  of  Leix,  Kilkenny,  and  Kildare  by  the 
O  Moores.  The  countreyes  of  Ofaly  and  Longford  by 
the  Connors.  The  countreyes  of  Weftmeath,  Cavan, 
and  Lowth  by  the  O  Relyes,  the  Kellyes,  and  many 

e  bow  ever  Envy  lift  to  blatter  againft  him.']  To  blatter  is  to  rail 
or  rage.  TODD.  Fourteen  lines  below,  ought  we  not  to  read  choked 
for  "  checked?" — "  choked  with  their  owne  venome."  C. 
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others,  fo  as  the  difcourfing  of  them,,  befldes  the  pleafure 
which  would  redound  out  of  their  hiftory,  be  alfo  very 
profitable  for  matters  of  policy. 

Iren.  All  this  which  you  have  named,  and  many  more 
befides,  often  times  have  I  right  well  knowne,  and  yet 
often  doe  kindle  great  fires  of  tumultuous  broyles  in  the 
cpuntreyes  bordering  upon  them.  All  which  to  rehearfe 
mould  rather  bee  to  chronicle  times,  then  to  fearch  into 
reformation  of  abufes  in  that  real  me  ;  and  yet  very  need- 
full  it  will  bee  to  confider  them,  and  the  evils  which  they 
have  often  ftirred  up,  that  fome  redrefTe  thereof,  and  pre 
vention  of  the  evills  to  come,  may  thereby  rather  be  de- 
vifed.  But  I  fuppofe  wee  mail  have  a  fitter  opportunity 
for  the  fame,  when  wee  mall  fpeake  of  the  particular 
abufes  and  enormities  of  the  government,  which  will  be 
next  after  thefe  generall  defects  and  inconveniences  which 
I  faid  were  in  the  lawes,  cuftomes,  and  religion. 

Eudox.  Goe  to  them  a  Gods  name,  and  follow  the 
courfe  which  you  have  promifed  to  your  felfe,  for  it 
fitteth  beft,  I  muft  confefTe,  with  the  purpofe  of  our 
difcourfe.  Declare  your  opinion,  as  you  began,  about  the 
lawes  of  the  realme,  what  incommoditie  you  have  con 
ceived  to  bee  in  them,  chiefly  in  the  Common  Law,  which 
I  would  have  thought  moft  free  from  all  fuch  diflike. 

Iren.  The  Common  Law  is  (as  I  faide  before)  of  itfelfe 
moft  rightfull  and  very  convenient  (I  fuppofe)  for  the 
kingdome  •  for  which  it  was  firft  devifed ;  for  this  (I 
thinke)  as  it  feemes  reafonable,  that  out  of  your  manners 
of  your  people,  and  abufes  of  your  countrey,  for  which 
they  were  invented,  they  take  their  firft  beginning,  or 
elfe  they  mould  bee  moft  unjuft;  for  no  lawes  of  man 
(according  to  the  ftraight  rule  of  right)  are  juft,  but  as 
in  regard  of  the  evills  which  they  prevent,  and  the  fafety 
of  the  common-weale  which  they  provide  for.  As  for 
example,  in  your  true  ballancing  of  juftice,  it  is  a  flat 
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wrong  to  punifh  the  thought  or  purpofe  of  any  before  it 
bee  enacted;  for  true  juftice  punifheth  nothing  but  the 
evill  aft  or  wicked  word,  that  by  the  lawes  of  all  king- 
domes  it  is  a  capitall  crime  to  devife  or  purpofe  the  death 
of  your  King  :  the  reafon  is,  for  that  when  fuch  a  purpofe 
is  effected,  it  mould  then  bee  too  late  to  devife  thereof, 
and  mould  turne  the  common-wealth  to  more  lofle  by 
the  death  of  their  Prince,  then  fuch  punimment  of  the 
malefactors.  And  therefore  the  law  in  that  cafe  punifheth 
the  thought;  for  better  is  a  mifchiefe,  then  an  inconvenience. 
So  that  jus  foliticum,  though  it  bee  not  of  it  felfe  juft, 
yet  by  application,  or  rather  neceflity,  it  is  made  juft; 
and  this  onely  refpect  maketh  all  lawes  juft.  Now  then,  if 
thefe  lawes  of  Ireland  bee  not  likewife  applyed  and  fitted 
for  that  realme,  they  are  fure  very  inconvenient. 

Eudox.  You  reafon  ftrongly :  but  what  unfitnefle  doe 
you  finde  in  them  for  that  realme  ?  {hew  us  forrie  parti 
culars. 

Iren.  The  Common  Law  appointeth  that  all  tryalls, 
as  well  of  crimes  as  titles  and  rights,  mail  bee  made  by 
verdict  of  a  jury,  chofen  out  of  the  honeft  and  moft  fub- 
ftantiall  free-holders.  Now,  moft  of  the  free-holders  of 
that  realme  are  Irifh,  which  when  the  caufe  mail  fall  be 
twixt  an  Englimman  and  an  Irifh,  or  betweene  the  Queene 
and  any  free-holder  of  that  countrey,  they  make  no  more 
fcruple  to  paffe  againft  an  Englishman,  and  the  Queene, 
though  it  bee  to  ftrayn  their  oathes,  then  to  drinke  milke 
unftrayned.  So  that,  before  the  jury  goe  together,  it  is 
all  to  nothing  what  the  verdict  mail  be.  The  tryall  have 
I  fo  often  feene,  that  I  dare  confidently  avouch  the  abufe 
thereof.  Yet  is  the  law,  of  itfelfe,  (as  I  faid)  good ;  and 
the  firft  inftitution  thereof  being  given  to  all  Englifh- 
men  very  rightfully,  but  now  that  the  Irifh  have  ftepped 
into  the  very  roomes  of  our  Englifh,  wee  are  now  to 
become  heedfull  and  provident  in  juryes. 
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Eudox.  In  footh,  Iren.  you  have  difcovered  a  point 
worthy  the  confideration ;  for  heereby  not  onely  the 
Englifh  fubject  findeth  no  indifTerencie  in  deciding  of  his 
caufe,  bee  it  never  fo  juft ;  but  the  Queene,  afwell  in  all 
pleas  of  the  crowne,  as  alfo  in  inquiries  for  efcheates, 
lands  attainted,  wardfhipps,  concealments,  and  allfuch  like, 
is  abufed  and  exceedingly  damaged. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true  ;  for  I  dare  undertake,  that 
at  this  day  there  are  more  attainted  lands,  concealed  from 
her  Majeftie,  then  fhee  hath  now  pofTeflions  in  all  Ire 
land  :  and  it  is  no  fmall  inconvenience  ;  for,  befides  that 
fhee  loofeth  fo  much  land  as  mould  turne  to  her  great 
profite,  fhee  befides  loofeth  fo  many  good  fubjects,  which 
might  bee  aflured  unto  her,  as  thofe  landes  would  yeeld 
inhabitants  and  living  unto. 

Eudox.  But  doth  many  of  that  people  (fay  you)  make 
no  more  confcience  to  perjure  themfelves  in  their  verdicts, 
and  damne  their  foules  ? 

Iren.  Not  onely  fo  in  their  verdicts,  but  alfo  in  all 
other  their  dealings;  efpecially  with  the  Englifh,  they 
are  moft  willfully  bent :  for  though  they  will  not  feeme  ma- 
nifeftly  to  doe  it,  yet  will  fome  one  or  other  fubtle-headed 
fellow  amongft  them  put  fome  quirke,  or  devife  fome 
evaflon,  whereof  the  reft  will  likely  take  hold,  and  fuffer 
themfelves  eafily  to  be  led  by  him  to  that  themfelves 
defired.  For  in  the  moft  apparent  matter  that  may  bee, 
the  leaft  queftion  or  doubt  that  may  bee  mooved  will 
make  a  ftoppe  unto  them,  and  put  them  quite  out  of  the 
way.  Befides  that,  of  themfelves  (for  the  moft  part) 
they  are  fo  cautelousf  and  wylie-headed,  efpecially  being 
men  of  fo  fmall  experience  and  practice  in  law  matters, 


f  they  are  fo  cautelousf  Cautious.  See  the  Gloff.  Urry's  Chaucer, 
in  V.  Cautele.  TODD.  The  word  occurs  more  than  once  in  Shake- 
fpeare.  and  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  writers  of  his  day.  C. 
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that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  fuch  fub- 
tiltyes  and  flye  fhifts. 

Eudox.  But,  mee  thinkes,  this  inconvenience  might  bee 
much  helped  in  the  Judges  and  Chiefe  Magiftrates  which 
have  the  choofing  and  nominating  of  thofe  jurors,  if 
they  would  have  dared  to  appoint  either  moft  Englifh- 
men,  and  fuch  Irimmen  as  were  of  the  founder!:  judgment 
and  difpofition ;  for  no  doubt  but  fome  there  bee  incor 
ruptible. 

Iren.  Some  there  bee  indeede  as  you  fay ;  but  then  would 
the  Irifh  partie  crye  out  of  partialitie,  and  complaine  hee 
hath  no  juftice,  hee  is  not  ufed  as  a  fubjecl:,  hee  is  not 
fuffered  to  have  the  free  benefite  of  the  law ;  and  thefe 
outcryes  the  Magiftrates  there  doe  much  fhunne,  as  they 
have  caufe,  fince  they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  heere : 
neither  can  it  bee  indeede,  although  the  Irifh  party  would 
bee  fo  contented  to  be  fo  compared,  that  fuch  Englifh 
freehoulders,  which  are  but  few,  and  fuch  faithful  Irim 
men,  which  are  indeede  as  few,  mall  alwayes  bee  chofen 
for  tryalls ;  for  being  fo  few,  they  mould  bee  made  weary 
of  their  free-houldes.  And  therefore  a  good  care  is  to 
bee  had  by  all  good  occafions  to  encreafe  their  number, 
and  to  plant  more  by  them.  But  were  it  fo,  that  the  jurors 
could  bee  picked  out  of  fuch  choyce  men  as  you  defire, 
this  would  neverthelerTe  bee  as  bad  a  corruption  in  the 
tryall ;  for  the  evidence  being  brought  in  by  the  bafer 
Irifh  people,  will  bee  as  deceiptfull  as  the  verdict ;  for  they 
care  much  lefTe  then  the  others  what  they  fweare,  and 
fure  their  Lordes  may  compell  them  to  fay  any  thing ; 
for  I  myfelfe  have  heard,  when  one  of  the  bafer  fort 
(which  they  call  churles)  being  challenged,  and  reprooved 
for  his  falfe  oath,  hath  anfwered  confidently,  That  his 
Lord  commaunded  him,  and  it  was  the  leaft  thing  that 
hee  could  doe  for  his  Lord  to  fweare  for  him  ;  fo  incon- 

v.  Y 
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fcionable  are  thefe  common  people,  and  fo  little  feeling 
have  they  of  God,  or  their  owne  foules  good. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  moft  miferable  cafe,  but  what  helpe  can 
there  bee  in  this  ?  for  though  the  manner  of  the  trialls 
mould  bee  altered,  yet  the  proofe  of  every  thing  muft 
needes  bee  by  the  teftimony  of  fuch  perfons  as  the  parties 
mall  produce ;  which  if  they  mall  bee  corrupt,  how  can 
there  ever  any  light  of  the  truth  appeare  ?  what  remedy 
is  there  for  this  evill,  but  to  make  heavy  lawes  and  penal 
ties  again  ft  jurors  ? 

Iren.  I  thinke  fure  that  will  doe  fmall  good ;  for  when 
a  people  be  inclined  to  any  vice,  or  have  no  touch  of 
confcience,  nor  fence  of  their  evill  doings,  it  is  boote- 
lefTe  to  thinke  to  reftraine  them  by  any  penalties  or  feare 
of  punimment;  but  either  the  occafion  is  to  be  taken 
away,  or  a  more  understanding  of  the  right,  and  mame 
of  the  fault  to  be  imprinted.  For  if  that  Licurgus  mould 
have  made  it  death  for  the  Lacedemonians  to  fteale,  they 
being  a  people  which  naturally  delighted  in  ftealth ;  or 
if  it  mould  bee  made  a  capitall  crime  for  the  Flemmings  to 
be  taken  in  drunkennefle,  there  mould  have  beene  few 
Lacedemonians  then  left,  and  few  Flemmings  now.  So 
unpoflible  it  is  to  remove  any  fault,  fo  generall  in  a 
people,  with  terrour  of  lawes  or  moft  fharpe  reftraints. 

Eudox.  What  meanes  may  there  be  then  to  avoyde 
this  inconvenience  ?  for  the  cafe  feemes  very  hard. 

Iren.  We  are  not  yet  come  to  the  point  to  devife  re 
medies  for  the  evils,  but  only  have  now  to  recount  them ; 
of  the  which,  this  which  I  have  told  you  is  one  defect  in 
the  Common  Law. 

Eudox.  Tell  us  then  (I  pray  you)  further,  have  you 
any  more  of  this  fort  in  the  Common  Law  ? 

Iren.  By  rehearfall  of  this,  I  remember  alfo  of  an  other 
like,  which  I  have  often  obferved  in  trialls  to  have 
wrought  great  hurt  and  hinderance,  and  that  is,  the  ex- 
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ceptions  which  the  Common  Law  alloweth  a  fellon  in  his 
tryall ;  for  he  may  have  (as  you  know)  fifty- fix  excep 
tions  peremptory  againft  the  jurors,  of  which  he  fhal 
mew  no  caufe.  By  which  fhift  there  being  (as  I  have 
mewed  you)  fo  fmall  {lore  of  honeft  jury- men,  he  will 
either  put  off  his  tryall,  or  drive  it  to  fuch  men  as  (per 
haps)  are  not  of  the  foundeft  fort,  by  whofe  meanes,  if 
he  can  acquite  himfelfe  of  the  crime,  as  he  is  likely,  then 
will  he  plague  fuch  as  were  brought  firft  to  bee  of  his 
jurie,  and  all  fuch  as  made  any  party  againft  him.  And 
when  hecomes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cowes  and  garronss 
to  walke,  if  he  doe  not  other  harme  to  their  perfons. 

Eudox.  This  is  a  flye  devife,  but  I  thinke  might  foone 
bee  remedied ;  but  we  muft  leave  it  a  while  to  the  reft. 
In  the  meane-while  doe  you  goe  forwards  with  others. 

Iren.  There  is  an  other  no  lefTe  inconvenience  then 
this,  which  is  the  tryall  of  acceflaries  to  fellony ;  for,  by 
the  Common  Law,  the  accefTaries  cannot  be  proceeded 
againft,  till  the  principall  have  received  his  tryall.  Now 
to  the  cafe,  how  it  often  falleth  out  in  Ireland,  that  a 
ftealth  being  made  by  a  rebel,  or  an  outlawe,  the  ftolne 
goods  are  conveyed  to  fome  hufbandman  or  gentleman, 
which  hath  well  to  take  to,  and  yet  liveth  moft  by  the 
receipt  of  fuch  ftealthes,  where  they  are  found  by  the 
owner,  and  handled :  whereupon  the  partie  is  perhaps 
apprehended  and  committed  to  goal,  or  put  upon  fure- 
ties,  till  the  feffions,  at  which  time  the  owner,  preferring 
a  bill  of  indictment,  proveth  fufficiently  the  ftealth  to 
have  beene  committed  upon  him  by  fuch  an  outlaw,  and 
to  have  beene  found  in  the  porTefTion  of  the  prifoner, 

g  cowes  and  garrons.~\  "  Garran  "  is  an  Erie  word ;  ftill  retained 
in  Scotland,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon.  It  means  a  ftrong  or  hackney  borfe. 
See  Shaw's  Gaelic  Dictionary.  TODD.  The  etymology  feems  to  be 
Ger.  Gorr,  equus.  Richardfon  mows  that  the  word  '*  garran  "  was  alfo 
ufed  by  Whitelock  and  by  Sir  William  Temple,  but  in  both  authors  with 
reference  to  Ireland.  C. 
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againft  whom,  neverthelefle,  no  courfe  of  law  can  pro- 
ceede,  nor  tryall  can  be  had,  for  that  the  principall  theife 
is  not  to  be  gotten,  notwithstanding  that  he  likewife, 
ftanding  perhaps  indicted  at  once  with  the  receiver,  being 
in  rebellion,  or  in  the  woods;  where  peradventure  he 
is  flaine  before  he  can  be  gotten,  and  fo  the  receiver 
cleane  acquitted  and  difcharged  of  the  crime.  By  which 
meanes  the  theeves  are  greatly  incouraged  to  fteale,  and 
their  maintainers  imboldened  to  receive  their  ftealthes, 
knowing  how  hardly  they  can  be  brought  to  any  tryall 
of  law. 

Eudox.  Truely  this  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  a 
great  caufe  (as  you  fay)  of  the  maintenance  of  theeves, 
knowing  their  receivers  alwayes  ready  ;  for,  were  there  no 
receivers,  there  would  be  no  theeves  :  but  this  (me  feemes) 
might  eafily  be  provided  for  by  fome  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  the  receiver,  being  convicted  by  good  proofes,  might 
receive  his  tryall  without  the  principall. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true,  Eudox.,  but  that  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  be  compafTed.  And  herein  alfo  you  difcover 
another  imperfection  in  the  courfe  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  firft  ordinance  of  the  realme  ;  for  you  know  that  the 
faid  Parliament  muft  confift  of  the  peeres,  gentlemen, 
freeholders,  and  burgefles  of  that  realme  it  felfe.  Now 
thefe  being  perhaps  themfelves,  or  the  moft  part  of  them 
(as  may  feeme  by  their  ftiffe  with-ftanding  of  this  Act) 
culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of  their  friends,  which 
are  fuch  by  whom  their  kitchins  are  fometimes  amended, 
will  not  fuffer  any  fuch  Statute  to  paffe.  Yet  hath  it  often 
times  beene  attempted,  and  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Par 
rot  very  earneftly  (I  remember)  laboured,  but  could  by  no 
meanes  be  effected.  And  not  onely  this,  but  many  other 
like,  which  are  as  needefull  for  the  reformation  of  that  realme. 

Eudox.  This  alfo  is  furely  a  great  defect,  but  wee  may 
not  talke  (you  fay)  of  the  redrefTmg  of  this,  untill  our 
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fecond  part  come,  which  is  purpofely  appointed  there 
unto.  Therefore  proceed  to  the  recounting  of  more 
fuch  evils,  if  at  leaft,  you  have  any  more. 

Iren.  There  is  alfo  a  great  inconvenience  which  hath 
wrought  great  dammage  both  to  her  Majefty,  and  to 
that  common  wealth,  thorough  clofe  and  colourable  con 
veyances  of  the  lands  and  goods  of  traytors,  fellons,  and 
fugitives.  As,  when  one  of  them  mindeth  to  goe  into 
rebellion,  hee  will  convey  away  all  his  lands  and  lord- 
fhips  to  feoffees  in  truft,  wherby  he  referveth  to  himfelfe 
but  a  ftate  for  terme  of  life,  which  being  determined 
either  by  the  fword  or  by  the  halter,  their  lands  ftraight 
commeth  to  the  heire,  and  the  Queen  is  defrauded  of  the 
intent  of  the  law,  which  laide  that  grievous  punimment 
upon  traytors  to  forfeite  all  their  lands  to  the  Prince, 
to  the  end  that  men  might  the  rather  be  terrified  from 
committing  treafons  ;  for  many  which  would  little  efteeme 
of  their  owne  lives,  yet  for  remorfe  of  their  wives  and 
children  would  bee  withheld  from  that  hay  nous  crime. 
This  appeared  plainely  in  the  late  Earle  of  Defmond ; 
for,  before  his  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion,  hee 
had  conveyed  fecretly  all  his  lands  to  feoffees  of  truft,  in 
hope  to  have  cut  off  her  Majeftie  from  the  efcheate  of 
his  lands. 

Eudox.  Yea,  but  that  was  well  enough  avoided;  for 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  all  his  lands  to  the 
Queene  did  (as  I  have  heard)  cut  off  and  fruftrate  all 
fuch  conveyances,  as  had  at  any  time,  by  the  fpace  of 
twelve  yeares  before  his  rebellion,  beene  made;  within 
the  compafle  whereof,  the  fraudulent  feoffement,  and 
many  the  like  of  others  his  accomplices  and  fellow- 
traytors,  were  contained. 

Iren.  Very  true,  but  how  hardly  that  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  was  wrought  out  of  them,  I  can  witnefle;  and 
were  it  to  be  paffed  againe,  I  dare  undertake  it  would 
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never  be  compafled.  But  were  it  alfo  that  fuch  Acts 
might  be  eafily  brought  to  pafTe  againft  traytors  and 
fellons,  yet  were  it  not  an  endlefTe  trouble,  that  no  tray- 
tour  or  fellon  mould  be  attainted,  but  a  Parliament  muft 
be  called  for  bringing  of  his  lands  to  the  Queene,  which 
the  Common-Law  giveth  her. 

Eudox.  Then  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Common  Law, 
but  of  the  perfons  which  worke  this  fraud  to  her  Ma- 
jeftie. 

Iren.  Yes,  marry;  for  the  Common- Law  hath  left 
them  this  benefite,  whereof  they  make  advantage,  and 
wreft  it  to  their  bad  purpofes.  So  as  thereby  they  are 
the  bolder  to  enter  into  evill  actions,  knowing  that,  if  the 
worft  befall  them,  they  mail  lofe  nothing  but  themfelves, 
whereof  they  feeme  furely  very  carelefle. 

Eudox.  But  what  meant  you  of  fugitives  herein  ?  Or 
how  doth  this  concerne  them  ? 

Iren.  Yes,  very  greatly;  for  you  mail  underftand  that 
there  bee  many  ill  difpofed  and  undutifull  perfons  of  that 
realme,  like  as  in  this  point  there  are  alfo  in  this  realme 
of  England  too  many,  which  being  men  of  good  inherit 
ance,  are  for  diflike  of  religion,  or  danger  of  the  law  into 
which  they  are  run,  or  difcontent  of  the  prefent  govern 
ment,  fled  beyond  the  feas,  where  they  live  under  Princes, 
which  are  her  Majefties  profefled  enemies,  and  converfe 
and  are  confederat  with  other  traitors  and  fugitives 
which  are  there  abiding.  The  which  neverthelefle  have 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  their  lands  here,  by  pretence 
of  fuch  colourable  conveyances  thereof,  formerly  made 
by  them  unto  their  privie  friends  heere  in  truft,  who 
privily  doe  fend  over  unto  them  the  faid  revenues,  wher- 
with  they  are  there  maintained  and  enabled  againft  her 
Majeftie. 

Eudox.  I  doe  not  thinke  that  there  be  any  fuch  fugi 
tives  which  are  relieved  by  the  profite  of  their  lands  in 
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England,  for  there  is  a  ftraighter  order  taken.  And  if 
there  bee  any  fuch  in  Ireland,  it  were  good  it  were  like- 
wife  looked  unto,  for  this  evill  may  eafily  be  remedied. 
But  proceede. 

Iren.  It  is  alfo  inconvenient  in  the  real  me  of  Ireland, 
that  the -wards  and  marriages  of  gentlemens  children 
mould  be  in  the  difpoiition  of  any  of  thofe  Irim  Lords, 
as  now  they  are,  by  reafon  that  their  lands  bee  held  by 
knights  fervice  of  thofe  Lords.  By  which  means  it 
comes  to  pafTe  that  thofe  gentlemen,  being  thus  in  the 
ward  of  thofe  Lords,  are  not  onely  thereby  brought  up 
lewdly,  and  Irim-like,  but  alfo  for  ever  after  fo  bound  to 
their  fervices,  they  will  runne  with  them  into  any  difloyall 
action. 

Eudox.  This  grievance,  Iren.  is  alfo  complained  of  in 
England,  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  ?  fince  the  fervice 
muft  follow  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  and  the  lands  were 
given  away  by  the  Kings  of  England  to  thofe  Lords, 
when  they  firft  conquered  that  realme  ;  and,  to  fay  troth, 
this  alfo  would  be  fome  prejudice  to  the  Prince  in  her 
wardfhipps. 

Iren.  I  doe  not  meane  this  by  the  Princes  wards,  but 
by  fuch  as  fall  into  the  hands  of  Irifh  Lords  ;  for  I  could 
wifh,  and  this  I  could  enforce,  that  all  thofe  wardfhips 
were  in  the  Princes  difpofition ;  for  then  it  might  be 
hoped,  that  me,  for  the  univerfall  reformation  of  that 
realme,  would  take  better  order  for  bringing  up  thofe 
wards  in  good  nurture,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  come  into 
fo  bad  hands.  And  although  thefe  things  be  already 
parTed  away,  by  her  progenitours  former  grants,  unto  thofe 
faid  Lords ;  yet  I  could  finde  a  way  to  remedie  a  great 
part  thereof,  as  hereafter,  when  fit  time  ferves,  mail  ap- 
peare.  And  fince  we  are  entred  into  fpeech  of  fuch 
grants  of  former  Princes,  to  fundry  perfons  of  this 
realme  of  Ireland,  I  will  mention  unto  you  fome  other, 
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of  like  nature  to  this,  and  of  like  inconvenience,  by 
which  the  former  Kings  of  England  pafTed  unto  them  a 
great  part  of  their  prerogatives ;  which  though  then  it 
was  well  intended,  and  perhaps  well  deferved  of  them 
which  received  the  fame,  yet  now  fuch  a  gapp  of  mif- 
cheife  lyes  open  thereby,  that  I  could  wifh  it  were  well 
flopped.  Of  this  fort  are  the  graunts  of  Counties  Pala 
tines  in  Ireland,  which  though  at  firft  were  granted  upon 
good  confideration  when  they  were  firft  conquered,  for 
that  thofe  lands  lay  then  as  a  very  border  to  the  wild 
Irifh,  fubject  to  continuall  invafion,  fo  as  it  was  needfull 
to  give  them  great  priviledges  for  the  defence  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  yet  now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border, 
nor  frontired  with  enemies,  why  mould  fuch  priviledges 
bee  any  more  continued  ? 

Eudox.  I  would  gladly  know  what  you  call  a  County 
Palatine,  and  whence  it  is  fo  called. 

Iren.  It  was  (I  fuppofe)  firft  named  Palatine  of  a  pale, 
as  it  were  a  pale  and  defenfe  to  their  inward  lands,  fo  as 
it  is  called  the  Englifh  Pale,  and  therefore  is  a  Palfgrave 
named  an  Earle  Palatine.  Others  thinke  of  the  Latine, 
palare,  that  is,  to  forage  or  out-run,  becaufe  thofe 
marchers  and  borderers  ufe  commonly  fo  to  doe.  So  as 
to  have  a  County  Palatine  is,  in  effect,  to  have  a  privi- 
ledge  to  fpoyle  the  enemies  borders  adjoyning.  And 
furely  fo  it  is  ufed  at  this  day,  as  a  priviledged  place  of 
fpoiles  and  ftealthes;  for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  which 
is  now  the  onely  Countie  Palatine  in  Ireland,  is,  by  abufe 
of  fome  bad  ones,  made  a  receptacle  to  rob  the  reft  of  the 
Counties  about  it,  by  meanes  of  whofe  priviledges  none 
will  follow  their  ftealthes,  fo  as  it,  being  fituate  in  the 
very  lap  of  all  the  land,  is  made  now  a  border,  which 
how  inconvenient  it  is  let  every  man  judge.  And 
though  that  right  noble  man,  that  is  the  Lord  of  the 
liberty,  do  paine  himfelfe  all  he  may  to  yeeld  equall 
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juftice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but  great  abufes  lurke 
in  fo  inward  and  abfolute  a  priviledge,  the  confedera 
tion  whereof  is  to  be  refpected  carefully,  for  the  next 
fucceflion.  And  much  like  unto  this  graunt  there  are 
other  priviledges  granted  unto  moft  of  the  corporations 
there ;  that  they  fhal  not  be  bound  to  any  other  govern 
ment  then  their  owne,  that  they  fhall  not  he  charged 
with  garrifons,  that  they  fhall  not  be  travailed  forth  of 
their  owne  franchifes,  that  they  may  buy  and  fell  with 
theeves  and  rebels,  that  all  amercements  and  fines  that 
fhal  be  impofed  upon  them  fhall  come  unto  themfelves. 
All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  firft  graunt  they 
were  tollerable,  and  perhaps  reafonable,  yet  now  are  moft 
unreafonable  and  inconvenient ;  but  all  thefe  will  eafily 
be  cut  off  with  the  fuperiour  power  of  her  Majefties 
prerogative,  againft  which  her  own  graunts  are  not  to  be 
pleaded  or  enforced. 

Eudox.  Now  truely,  Irenasus,  you  have  (me  feemes) 
very  well  handled  this  point,  touching  inconveniences  in 
the  Common  Law  there,  by  you  obferved  ;  and  it  feem- 
eth  that  you  have  had  a  mindefull  regard  unto  the 
things  that  may  concerne  the  good  of  that  realme.  And 
if  you  can  afwell  goe  thorough  with  the  Statute  Lawes 
of  that  land,  I  will  thinke  you  have  not  loft  all  your  time 
there.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  now  take  them  in  hand, 
and  tell  us  what  you  thinke  to  bee  amifTe  in  them. 

Iren.  The  Statutes  of  that  realme  are  not  many,  and 
therefore  we  mall  the  fooner  runne  thorough  them. 
And  yet  of  thofe  few  there  are  impertinent  and  unne- 
ceflary  :  the  which  though  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  them  were  very  needfull,  yet  now  thorough 
change  of  time  are  cleane  antiquated,  and  altogether 
idle  :  As  that  which  forbiddeth  any  to  weare  their  beards 
all  on  the  upper  Hppe,  and  none  under  the  chinne.  And 
that  which  putteth  away  faffron  fhirts  and  fmockes.  And 
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that  which  reftraineth  the  ufe  of  guilt  bridles  and  petro- 
nels.h  And  that  which  is  appointed  for  the  recorders  and 
clerks  of  Dublin  and  Tredagh,  to  take  but  ijd.  for  the 
coppy  of  a  plainte.  And  that  which  commaunds  bowes 
and  arrowes.  And  that  which  makes  that  all  Irilhmen 
which  (hall  converfe  among  the  Englifti  mall  be  taken 
for  fpyes,  and  fo  punifhed.  And  that  which  forbids 
perfons  amefnable  to  law  to  enter  and  diftraine  in  the 
lands  in  which  they  have  title ;  and  many  other  the  like 
I  could  rehearfe. 

Eudox.  Thefe,  truely,  which  yee  have  repeated,  feeme 
very  frivolous  and  fruitelerTe  ;  for  by  the  breach  of  them 
little  dammage  or  inconvenience  can  come  to  the  Com 
mon-wealth  :  Neither,  indeed,  if  any  tranfgrefle  them, 
mall  he  feeme  worthy  of  punimment,  fcarce  of  blame, 
faving  but  for  that  they  abide  by  that  name  of  lawes. 
But  lawes  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  that  the  keeping  of  them 
mould  be  greatly  for  the  behoofe  of  the  Common-weale, 
and  the  violating  of  them  fhould  be  very  haynous,  and 
fharpely  punifhable.  But  tell  us  of  fome  more  weighty 
diflikes  in  the  Statutes  then  thefe,  and  that  may  more 
behoofully  import  the  reformation  of  them. 

Iren.  There  is  one  or  two  Statutes  which  make  the 
wrongfull  diftraining  of  any  mans  goods  againft  the 
forme  of  Common  Law  to  be  fellony.  The  which  Sta 
tutes  feeme  furely  to  have  beene  at  firft  meant  for  the 
good  of  that  realme,  and  for  reftrayning  of  a  foule  abufe, 
which  then  raigned  commonly  amongft  that  people,  and 
yet  is  not  altogether  laide  afide ;  that  when  any  one  was 
indebted  to  another,  he  would  firft  demand  his  debt, 
and,  if  he  were  not  payed,  hee  would  ftraight  goe  and 

h  petronels.]  See  Cotgrave's  Fr.  Dift. "  Petrinal,  a  horfeman's  peece, 
a  petronell"  Hence  the  foldier,  who  ferved  with  a  petronell,  was 
called  pot  fir  in  alter.  It  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  as  our 
blunderbufs.  See  the  Fr.  Encyclopedic  in  V.  TODD. 
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take  a  diftrefTe  of  his  goods  or  cattell,  where  he  could 
finde  them,  to  the  value ;  which  he  would  keepe  till  he 
were  fatisfied,  and  this  the  fimple  churle  (as  they  call 
him)  doth  commonly  ufe  to  doe  yet  thorough  ignorance 
of  his  mifdoing,  or  evill  ufe  that  hath  long  fettled 
amongft  them.  But  this,  though  it  bee  fure  moft  unlaw- 
full,  yet  furely  (me  feemes)  too  hard  to  make  it  death, 
fince  there  is  no  purpofe  in  the  party  to  fteale  the  others 
goods,  or  to  conceale  the  diftrefTe,  but  doth  it  openly, 
for  the  moft  part  before  witneffes.  And  againe,  the 
fame  Statutes  are  fo  flackely  penned  (befides  the  later  of 
them  is  fo  unfenfibly  contryved  that  it  fcarce  carryeth 
any  reafon  in  it)  that  they  are  often  and  very  eafily 
wrefted  to  the  fraude  of  the  fubject ;  as  if  one  going  to 
diftrayne  upon  his  own  land  or  tenement,  where  lawfully 
he  may,  yet  if  in  doing  thereof  he  tranfgrefTe  the  leaft 
point  of  the  Common  Law,  hee  ftraight  committeth 
fellony.  Or  if  one  by  any  other  occafion  take  any  thing 
from  another,  as  boyes  ufe  fometimes  to  cap  one  another, 
the  fame  is  ftraight  fellony.  This  [is]  a  very  hard  law. 

Eudox.  Nevertheles  that  evill  ufe  of  diftrayning  of 
another  mans  goods,  yee  will  not  deny  but  it  is  to  be 
abolifhed  and  taken  away. 

Iren.  It  is  fo,  but  not  by  taking  away  the  fubject 
withall ;  for  that  is  too  violent  a  medecine,  efpecially  this 
ufe  being  permitted,  and  made  lawfull  to  fome,  and  to 
other  fome  death.  As  to  moft  of  the  corporate  townes 
there  it  is  graunted  by  their  charter,  that  they  may, 
every  man  by  himfelfe,  without  an  officer  (for  that  were 
more  tolerable)  for  any  debt,  to  diftraine  the  goods  of 
any  Irifh,  being  found  within  their  liberty,  or  but  pafling 
thorough  their  townes.  And  the  firft  permiflion  of  this 
was  for  that  in  thofe  times  when' that  graunt  was  made, 
the  Irifh  were  not  amefnable  to  law,  fo  as  it  was  not 
fafety  for  the  townes-man  to  goe  to  him  forth  to  de- 
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maund  his  debt,  nor  poflible  to  draw  him  into  law,  fo 
that  he  had  leave  to  bee  his  owne  bayliffe,  to  arreft  his 
faid  debters  goods  within  his  owne  franchefe.  The  which 
the  Irifh  feeing,  thought  it  as  lawfull  for  them  to  dif- 
trayne  the  townes-mans  goods  in  the  countrey  where  they 
found  it.  And  fo,  by  enfample  of  that  graunt  to  townes- 
men,  they  thought  it  lawfull,  and  made  it  a  ufe  to  dif- 
trayne  on  anothers  goods  for  fmall  debts.  And  to  fay 
truth,  mee  thinkes  it  is  hard  for  every  trifling  debt,  of  two 
or  three  mil  [lings]  to  be  driven  to  law,  which  is  fo  farre 
from  them  fometimes  to  be  fought ;  for  which  me  think- 
eth  it  too  heavy  an  ordinance  to  give  death,  efpecially  to 
a  rude  man  that  is  ignorant  of  law,  and  thinketh,  that  a 
common  ufe  or  graunt  to  other  men  is  a  law  for  him- 
felfe. 

Eudox.  Yea,  but  the  judge,  when  it  commeth  before 
him  to  triall,  may  eafily  decide  this  doubt,  and  lay  open 
the  intent  of  the  law  by  his  better  difcretion. 

Iren.  Yea,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  fence  of 
the  law  unto  the  reafon  or  will  of  the  judge[s],  who  are 
men  and  may  bee  mifcaried  by  affections,  and  many 
other  meanes.  But  the  lawes  ought  to  bee  like  itpny 
tables,  plaine,  ftedfaft,  and  unmoveable.  There  is  alfo 
fuch  another  Statute  or  two,  which  make  Coigny  and 
Livery  to  bee  treafon,  no  lefTe  inconvenient  then  the 
former,  being,  as  it  is  penned,  how  ever  the  firft  purpofe 
thereof  were  expedient ;  for  thereby  now  no  man  can 
goe  into  another  mans  houfe  for  lodging,  nor  to  his 
owne  tennants  houfe  to  take  vidluall  by  the  way,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  there  is  no  other  meanes  for  him  to  have 
lodging,  nor  horfe  meate,  nor  mans  meate,  there  being  no 
innes,  nor  none  otherwife  to  bee  bought  for  money,  but 
that  he  is  endangered  by  that  Statute  for  treafon,  when- 
foever  he  mall  happen  to  fall  out  with  his  tennant,  or 
that  his  faid  hofte  lift  to  complaine  of  greivance,  as  often- 
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times  I  have  feene  them  very  malitioufly  doe  thorough 
the  lead  provocation. 

Eudox.  I  doe  not  well  know,  but  by  ghefTe,  what  you 
doe  meane  by  thefe  termes  of  Coigny  and  Livery :  there 
fore  I  pray  you  explaine  them. 

Iren.  I  know  not  whether  the  words  bee  Englifh  or 
Irim,  but  I  fuppofe  them  to  bee  rather  auncient  Englifh, 
for  the  Irifhmen  can  make  no  derivation  of  them.  What 
Livery  is,  wee  by  common  ufe  in  England  know  well 
enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of  horfe-meate,  as 
they  commonly  ufe  the  word  in  ftabling,  as  to  keepe 
horfes  at  livery;  the  which  word,  I  gueffe,  is  derived  of 
livering  or  delivering  forth  their  nightly  foode.  So  in 
great  houfes,  the  livery  is  faid  to  be  ferved  up  for  all  night, 
that  is  their  evenings  allowance  for  drinke.  And  Livery 
is  alfo  called  the  upper  weede  which  a  ferving  man 
weareth,  fo  called  (as  I  fuppofe)  for  that  it  was  delivered 
and  taken  from  him  at  pleafure :  fo  it  is  apparent,  that 
by  the  word  Livery  is  there  meant  horfe-meate,  like  as 
by  the  word  Coigny  is  understood  mans  meate ;  but 
whence  the  word  is  derived  is  hard  to  tell :  fome  fay  of 
coine,  for  that  they  ufed  commonly  in  their  Coignies, 
not  onely  to  take  meate,  but  coine  alfo  ;  and  that  taking 
of  money  was  fpeciallie  meant  to  be  prohibited  by  that 
Statute  :  but  I  thinke  rather  this  word  Coigny  is  derived 
of  the  Irim.  The  which  is  a  common  ufe  amongft 
land-lords  of  the  Irim,  to  have  a  common  fpending  upon 
their  tennants ;  for  all  their  tennants,  being  commonly 
but  tennants  at  will,  they  ufe  to  take  of  them  what  vic 
tuals  they  lift,  for  of  victuals  they  were  wont  to  make 
fmall  reckoning:  neither  in  this  was  the  tennant  wronged, 
for  it  was  an  ordinary  and  knowne  cuftome,  and  his  Lord 
commonly  ufed  fo  to  covenant  with  him,  which  if  at  any 
time  the  tennant  difliked,  hee  might  freely  depart  at  his 
pleafure.  But  now  by  this  Statute  the  faid  Irim  Lord 
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is  wronged,  for  that  hee  is  cut  off  from  his  cuftomary 
fervices,  of  the  which  this  was  one,  befid.es  many  other 
of  the  like,  as  Cuddy,  Comery,  Bonnaght,  Shrah,  Sore- 
hin,  and  fuch  others ;  the  which  (I  thinke)  were  cuftomes 
at  firft  brought  in  by  the  Englifh  upon  the  Irim,  for 
they  were  never  wont,  and  yet  are  loth  to  yeeld  any 
certaine  rent,  but  only  fuch  fpendings  :  for  their  common 
faying  is,  cc  Spend  me  and  defend  me." 

Eudox.  Surely  I  take  it  as  you  fay,  that  therein  the 
Irim  Lord  hath  wrong,  fince  it  was  an  auncient  cuftome, 
and  nothing  contrary  to  law,  for  to  the  willing  there  is 
no  wrong  done.  And  this  right  well  I  wot,  that  even 
heere  in  England,  there  are  in  many  places  as  large  cuf 
tomes  as  that  of  Coignie  and  Livery.  But  I  fuppofe  by 
your  fpeach,  that  it  was  the  firft  meaning  of  the  Statute 
to  forbid  the  violent  taking  of  victuals  upon  other  mens 
tenants  againft  their  wills,  which  furely  is  a  great  out 
rage,  and  yet  not  fo  great  (me  feemes)  as  that  it  mould 
be  made  treafon  :  for  confidering  that  the  nature  of  trea- 
fon  is  concerning  the  royall  eftate  or  perfon  of  the  Prince, 
or  practizing  with  his  enemies,  to  the  derogation  and 
danger  of  his  crowne  and  dignitie,  it  is  hardly  wrefted  to 
make  this  treafon.  But  (as  you  earft  faid)  "  better  a 
mifchiefe  then  an  inconvenience." 

Iren.  Another  Statute  I  remember,  which  having 
beene  an  auncient  Irifh  cuftome  is  now  upon  advifement 
made  a  law,  and  that  is  called  the  Cuftome  of  Kin-cogifh, 
which  is,  that  every  head  of  every  fept,  and  every  chiefe 
of  every  kindred  or  family,  mould  be  anfwerable  and 
bound  to  bring  foorth  every  one  of  that  fept  and  kindred 
under  it  at  all  times  to  be  juftified,  when  he  mould  be 
required  or  charged  with  any  treafon,  felony,  or  other 
haynous  crime. 

Eudox.  Why,  furely  this  feemes  a  very  neceflary  law. 
For  confidering  that  many  of  them  bee  fuch  lofells  and 
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fcatterlings,  as  that  they  cannot  eafily  by  any  fheriffe, 
conftable,  bayliffe,  or  other  ordinary  officer  bee  gotten, 
when  they  are  challenged  for  any  fuch  fact ;  this  is  a 
very  good  meanes  to  get  them  to  bee  brought  in  by  him, 
that  is  the  head  of  that  fept,  or  chiefe  of  that  houfe : 
wherfore  I  wonder  what  juft  exception  you  can  make 
againft  the  fame. 

Iren.  Truely,  Eudoxus,  in  the  pretence  of  the  good  of 
this  Statute  you  have  nothing  erred,  for  it  feemeth  very 
expedient  and  neceflary  ;  but  the  hurt  which  commeth 
thereby  is  greater  then  the  good.  For,  whileft  every 
chiefe  of  a  fept  ftandeth  fo  bound  to  the  law  for  every 
man  of  his  blood  or  fept  that  is  under  him,  he  is  made 
great  by  the  commaunding  of  them  all.  For  if  hee  may 
not  commaund  them,  then  that  law  doth  wrong  that 
bindeth  him  to  bring  them  foorth  to  bee  juftified :  and 
if  hee  may  commaund  them,  then  hee  may  commaund 
them  afwell  to  ill  as  to  good.  Hereby  the  lords  and 
captaines  of  countreyes,  the  principall  and  heades  of  fepts, 
arejTiade  ftronger,  whom  it  mould  bee  a  moft  fpeciall 
care  in  policie  to  weaken,  and  to  fet  up  and  ftrengthen 
diverfe  of  his  underlings  againft  him,  which,  whenfoever 
hee  mall  fwarve  from  duty,  may  bee  able  to  beard  him ; 
for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  leave  the  commaund  of  fo 
many  as  fome  fepts  are,  being  five  or  fixe  thoufand  per- 
fons,  to  the  will  of  one  man,  who  may  leade  them  to  what 
he  will,  as  he  himfelfe  mall  be  inclined. 

Eudox.  In  very  deede,  Iren.,  it  is  very  dangerous,  feeing 
the  difpofition  of  thofe  people  is  not  alwayes  inclineable 
to  the  beft.  And  therefore  I  holde  it  no  wifedome  to 
leave  unto  them  too  much  commaund  over  their  kindred, 
but  rather  to  withdrawe  their  followers  from  them  afmuch 
as  may  bee,  and  to  gather  them  under  the  commaund  of 
law  by  fome  better  meane  then  this  cuftom  of  Kin-cogifh. 
The  which  word  I  would  bee  glad  to  know  what  it  namely 
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fignifieth,  for  the  meaning  thereof  I  feeme  to  underftand 
reafonably  well. 

Iren.  It  is  a  word  mingled  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  to 
gether,  fo  as  I  am  partly  ledde  to  thinke,  that  the  cuf- 
tome  thereof  was  firft  Englifh,  and  afterwardes  made 
Irifh ;  for  fuch  an  other  law  they  had  heere  in  England, 
as  I  remember,  made  by  King  Alured,  that  every  gen 
tleman  mould  bring  foorth  his  kinred  and  followers  to 
the  law.  So  Kin  is  Englifh,  and  Cogifh  affinitie  in 
Irifh.1 

Eudox.  Sith  then  wee  that  have  thus  reafonably  han 
dled  the  inconveniences  in  the  lawes,  let  us  now  pafTe 
unto  the  fecond  part,  which  was,  I  remember,  of  the 
abufes  of  cuftomes ;  in  which,  mee  feemes,  you  have  a 
faire  champian  layde  open  unto  you,  in  which  you  may 
at  large  ftretch  out  your  difcourfe  into  many  fweete  re 
membrances  of  antiquities,  from  whence  it  feemeth  that 
the  cuftomes  of  that  nation  proceeded. 

Iren.  Indeede,  Eudox.,  you  fay  very  true  ;  for  all  the 
cuftomes  of  the  Irifh,  which  I  have  often  noted  and  com 
pared  with  that  I  have  read,  would  minifter  occafion  of 
a  moft  ample  difcourfe  of  the  originall  of  them,  and  the 
antiquity  of  that  people,  which  in  truth  I  thinke  to  bee 
more  auncient  then  moft  that  I  know  in  this  end  of  the 
world ;  fo  as  if  it  were  in  the  handling  of  fome  man  of 
found  judgement  and  plentifull  reading  it  would  bee 
moft  pleafant  and  profitable.  But  it  may  bee  wee  may, 
at  fome  other  time  of  meeting,  take  occafion  to  treate 
thereof  more  at  large.  Heere  onely  it  mail  fuffife  to 
touch  fuch  cuftomes  of  the  Irifh  as  feeme  offenfive,  and 
repugnant  to  the  good  government  of  the  realme. 

Eudox.  Follow  then  your  owne  courfe,  for  I  mall  the 

1  Kin  is  Engli/h,  and  Cogijb  affinitie  in  Irift>.~\  I  conceive  the 
word  to  be  rather  altogether  Irifh  ;  Kin  fignifying,  in  Irifh,  the  head  or 
chiefe  of  any  fept.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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better  content  my  felfe  to  forbeare  my  defire  now,  in 
hope  that  you  will,  as  you  fay,  fome  other  time  more 
aboundantly  fatisfie  it. 

Iren.  Before  we  enter  into  the  treatie  of  their  cuf- 
tomes,  it  is  firft  needfull  to  confider  from  whence  they 
firft  fprung ;  for  from  the  fundry  manners  of  the  na 
tions,  from  whence  that  people  which  now  is  called  Irifh 
were  derived,  fome  of  the  cuftomes  which  now  remain 
amongft  them  have  been  firft  fetcht,  and  fithence  there 
continued  amongft  them ;  for  not  of  one  nation  was  it 
peopled  as  it  is,  but  of  fundry  people  of  different  con 
ditions  and  manners.  But  the  chiefeft  which  have  firft 
poflefTed,  and  inhabited  it,  I  fuppofe  to  bee  Scythians. k 

Eudox.  How  commeth  it  then  to  pafle,  that  the  Irifh 
doe  derive  themfelves  from  Gathelus  the  Spaniard  ? 

Iren.  They  doe  indeed,  but  (I  conceive)  without  any 
good  ground.  For  if  there  were  any  fuch  notable  tranf- 
miflion  of  a  colony  hether  out  of  Spaine,  or  any  fuch 
famous  conqueft  of  this  kingdome  by  Gathelus,  a  Spa 
niard,  as  they  would  faine  believe,  it  is  not  unlikely,  but 
the  very  Chronicles  of  Spaine  (had  Spaine  then  beene  in 
fo  high  regard  as  they  now  have  it)  would  not  have 
omitted  fo  memorable  a  thing,  as  the  fubduing  of  fo 

k  I  fuppofe  to  bee  Scythians.~\  This  difcourfe,  from  the  word  "  Scy 
thians,"  unto  the  words  in  p.  338,  "  of  whom  I  earft  fpoke,"  is  directed 
by  Sir  J.  Ware  wholly  to  be  croffed  out,  as  being  then  agreeable  to  the 
beft  MS.  copy ;  which  paiTage  is  alfo  omitted  in  the  Manufcript  of  this 
View  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford :  in  which  likewife  is  added 
after  "  to  bee  Scythians  "  the  word  which,  thus  connecting  the  words 
"  at  fuch  time  as,  &c."  in  p.  338.  TODD.  Touching  the  Scythians* 
or  Scotts  arrivall  in  Ireland,  fee  Nennius  an  ancient  Britilh  author  (who 
lived  in  the  yeare  of  Chrift  858.)  where  among  other  things  we  have 
the  time  of  their  arrivall.  Brittones  (faith  he)  venerunt  in  3.  aetate 
mundi  in  Britanniam,  Scythae  autem  in  4.  obtinuerunt  Hiberniam.  SIR 
JAMES  WARE. 

*  A  regione  quadam  quae  dicitur  Scythia :  dicitur  Scita,  Sciticus, 
Scoticus,  Scotus,  Scotia.  Tho.  Walfmgham,  in  Hypodigmate  Neuftriae, 
ad  an.  1 185. 

V.  Z 
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noble  a  realm e  to  the  Spaniard,  no  more  then  they  doe 
now  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquer!  of  the  Indians, 
efpecially  in  thofe  times,  in  which  the  fame  was  fuppofed, 
being  nearer  unto  the  flouriming  age  of  learning  and 
writers  under  the  Romanes.  But  the  Irifh  doe  heerein 
no  otherwife,  then  our  vaine  Englifh-men  doe  in  the 
Tale  of  Brutus,  whom  they  devife  to  have  firft  con 
quered  and  inhabited  this  land,  it  being  as  impoffible  to 
proove,  that  there  was  ever  any  fuch  Brutus  of  Albion 
or  England,  as  it  is,  that  there  was  any  fuch  Gathelus  of 
Spaine.  But  furely  the  Scythians  (of  whom  I  earft 
{poke)  at  fuch  time  as  the  Northerne  Nations  overflowed 
all  Chriftendome,  came  downe  to  the  fea-coaft,  where  in 
quiring  for  other  countries  abroad,  and  getting  intelli 
gence  of  this  countrey  of  Ireland,  rinding  fhipping  con 
venient,  patted  thither,  and  arrived  in  the  North-part 
thereof,  which  is  now  called  Ulfter,  which  firft  inhabit 
ing,  and  afterwards  ftretching  themfelves  forth  into  the 
land  as  their  numbers  increafed,  named  it  all  of  them 
felves  Scuttenland,  which  more  briefly  is  called  Scutland, 
or  Scotland. 

Eudox.  I  wonder  (Irenasus)  whether  you  runne  fo 
farre  aftray ;  for  whileft  wee  talke  of  Ireland,  mee  thinks 
you  rippe  up  the  originall  of  Scotland,  but  what  is  that 
to  this  ? 

Iren.  Surely  very  much,  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
all  one  and  the  fame. 

Eudox.  That  feemeth  more  ftrange  ;  for  we  all  know 
right  well  they  are  diftinguimed,  with  a  great  fea  running 
between  them  ;  or  elfe  there  are  two  Scotlands. 

Iren.  Never  the  more  are  there  two  Scotlands,  but 
two  kindes  of  Scots  were  indeed  (as  you  may  gather  out 
of  Buchanan)  the  one  Irin,  or  Irifh  Scots,  the  other 
Albin-Scots ;  for  thofe  Scots  are  Scythians  arrived  (as  I 
faid)  in  the  North  parts  of  Ireland,  where  fome  of  them 
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after  parted  into  the  next  coaft  of  Albine,  now  called 
Scotland,  which  (after  much  trouble)  they  poflefled,  and 
of  themfelves  named  Scotland ;  but  in  procefTe  of  time 
(as  it  is  commonly  feene)  the  dominion  of  the  part  pre- 
vaileth  in  the  whole,  for  the  Irifh  Scots  putting  away 
the  name  of  Scots,  were  called  only  Irim,  and  the  Albine 
Scots,  leaving  the  name  of  Albine,  were  called  only 
Scots.  Therefore  it  commeth  thence  that  of  fome 
writers  Ireland  is  called  Scotia-major,  and  that  which 
now  is  called  Scotland,  Scotia-minor. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  well  underftand  your  diftinguifhing 
of  the  two  forts  of  Scots,  and  two  Scotlands,  how  that 
this  which  now  is  called  Ireland  was  anciently  called 
Erin,  and  afterwards  of  fome  written  Scotland,  and  that 
which  now  is  called  Scotland  was  formerly  called  Albin, 
before  the  comming  of  the  Scythes  thither :  but  what 
other  nation  inhabited  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? 

Iren.  After  this  people  thus  planted  in  the  North,  (or 
before,  for  the  certaintie  of  times  in  things  fo  farre  from 
all  knowledge  cannot  be  juftly  avouched)  another  nation 
comming  out  of  Spaine  arrived  in  the  Weft  part  of  Ire 
land,  and  finding  it  wafte,  or  weakely  inhabited,  poflefled 
it :  who  whether  they  were  native  Spaniards,  or  Gaules, 
or  Africans,  or  Gothes,  or  fome  other  of  thofe  Northerne 
Nations  which  did  over-fpread  all  Chriftendome,  it  is 
impoflible  to  affirme,  only  fome  naked  conjectures  may 
be  gathered,  but  that  out  of  Spaine  certainely  they  came, 
that  do  all  the  Irifh  Chronicles  agree. 

Eudox.  You  doe  very  boldly,  Iren.,  adventure  upon 
the  hiftories  of  auncient  times,  and  leane  too  confidently 
on  thofe  Irim  Chronicles  which  are  mod  fabulous  and 
forged,  in  that  out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay 
open  the  originall  of  fuch  a  nation  fo  antique,  as  that  no 
monument  remaines  of  her  beginning  and  firft  inhabiting  ; 
efpecially  having  been  in  thofe  times  without  letters,  but 
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only  bare  traditions  of  times  and  remembrances  of 
Bardes,4  which  ufe  to  forge  and  falfifie  every  thing  as 
they  lift,  to  pleafe  or  difpleafe  any  man. 

Iren.  Truly  I  muft  confefs  I  doe  fo,  but  yet  not  fo 
abfolutely  as  you  fuppofe.  I  do  herein  rely  upon  thofe 
Bardes  or  Irifh  Chroniclers,  though  the  Irifh  themfelves, 
through  their  ignorance  in  matters  of  learning  and  deepe 
judgement,  doe  moft  conftantly  beleeve  and  avouch  them, 
but  unto  them  beiides  I  adde  mine  owne  reading ;  and 
out  of  them  both  together,  with  comparifon  of  times, 
likewife  of  manners  and  cuftomes,  affinity  of  words  and 
names,  properties  of  natures  and  ufes,  refemblances  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  monuments  of  churches  and  tombes, 
and  many  other  like  circumftances,  I  doe  gather  a  like 
lihood  of  truth  ;  not  certainely  affirming  any  thing,  but  by 
conferring  of  times,  language,  monuments,  and  fuch  like, 
I  doe  hunt  out  a  probability  of  things,  which  I  leave  to 
your  judgement  to  believe  or  refufe.  Neverthelefle  there 
be  fome  very  auncient  authors  that  make  mention  of  thefe 
things,  and  fome  moderne,  which  by  comparing  them 
with  prefent  times,  experience,  and  their  owne  reafon, 
doe  open  a  window  of  great  light  unto  the  reft  that  is 
yet  unfeene  ;  as  namely,  of  the  elder  times,  Caefar,  Strabo, 

1  remembrances  of  Bardes. ,]     Of  the  ancient  Bards,  or  Poets,  Lucan 
makes  this  mention  in  the  firft  booke  of  his  "  Pharfalia  :" — 

"  Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  anima,  belloque  peremptas 

"  Laudibus  in  longum  vates  dimittis  sevum, 

"  Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  Bardi." 

The  word  fignified  among  the  Gaules  a  finger,  as  it  is  noted  by  Mr. 
Camden,  and  Mr.  Selden,  out  of  "  Feftus  Pompeius,"  and  it  had  the 
fame  fignification  among  the  Brittim.  Sir  John  Price,  in  the  defcription 
of  Wales,  expounds  it  to  bee  one  that  had  knowledge  of  things  to  come, 
and  fo  (faith  he)  it  fignifieth  at  this  day,  taking  his  ground  (amiffe)  out 
of  Lucan's  verfes.  Doctor  Powell,  in  his  notes  upon  Caradoc  of  Lhan- 
carvan,  faith,  that  in  Wales  they  preferved  gentlemens  armes  and  pedi 
grees.  At  this  time  in  Ireland  the  Bard,  by  common  acceptation,  is 
counted  a  rayling  rimer,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  poet.  SIR  JAMES 
WARE. 
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Tacitus,  Ptolomie,  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Bero- 
fus :  of  the  later,  Vincentius,  tineas  Sylvius,  Luidus, 
Buchanan,  for  that  hee  himfelfe,  being  an  Irifh  Scot  or 
Pict  by  nation,"1  and  being  very  excellently  learned,  and 
induftrious  to  feeke  out  the  truth  of  all  things  concerning 
the  originall  of  his  owne  people,  hath  both  fet  downe  the 
teftimony  of  the  auncients  truely,  and  his  owne  opinion 
together  withall  very  reafonably,  though  in  fome  things 
he  doth  fomewhat  flatter.  Befides,  the  Bardes  and  Irifh 
Chroniclers  themfelves,  though  through  defire  of  pleafing 
perhappes  too  much,  and  ignorances  of  arts  and  purer 
learning,  they  have  clouded  the  truth  of  thofe  lines ;  yet 
there  appeares  among  them  fome  reliques  of  the  true  an- 
tiquitie,  though  difguifed,  which  a  well  eyed  man  may 
happily  difcover  and  finde  out. 

Eudox.  How  can  [tjhere  be  any  truth  in  them  at  all, 
fince  the  auncient  nations  which  firft  inhabited  Ireland 
were  altogether  deftitute  of  letters,  much  more  of  learn 
ing,  by  which  they  might  leave  the  verity  of  things 
written.  And  thofe  Bardes,  comming  alfo  fo  many  hun 
dred  yeares  after,  could  not  know  what  was  done  in 
former  ages,  nor  deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what 
they  fayned  out  of  their  unlearned  heads. 

Iren.  Thofe  Bardes  indeed,  Caefar  writeth,"  delivered 


m  an  Irifh  Scot  or  Pitt  by  nation.'}  Bede  tells  us  that  the  Pifts  were 
a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  firft  comming  into  Ireland,  and  being  denyed 
reftdence  there  by  the  Scots,  were  perfwaded  by  them  to  inhabit  the 
North  parts  of  Britaine.  But  Mr.  Camden,  out  of  Dio,  Herodian, 
Tacitus,  &c.  and  upon  confideration  of  the  cuftomes,  name  and  lan 
guage  of  the  Pifts,  conceives,  not  improbably,  that  they  were  naturall 
Britons,  although  diftinguifhed  by  name.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

n  Tbofe  Bardes  indeed,  Ctefar  writetb.~\  Concerning  them  I  finde 
no  mention  in  Caefar's  "  Commentaries,"  but  much  touching  the 
Druides,  which  were  the  priefts  and  philofophers,  (or  Magi  as  Pliny 
calls  them*)  of  the  Gaules  and  Britim.  "  Illi  rebus  divinis  interfunt, 
(faith  hef)  facrificia  publica  ac  privata  procurant,  religiones  interpre- 

*  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  16.  cap.  44.  f  De  Bello  Gallic,  lib.  2. 
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no  certaine  truth  of  any  thing,  neither  is  there  any  cer- 
taine  hold  to  be  taken  of  any  antiquity  which  is  received 
by  tradition,  fince  all  men  be  lyars,  and  many  lye  when 
they  wil ;  yet  for  the  antiquities  of  the  written  Chro 
nicles  of  Ireland  give  me  leave  to  fay  fomething,  not  to 
juftifie  them,  but  to  mew  that  fome  of  them  might  fay 
truth.  For  where  you  fay  the  Irifh  have  alwayes  bin 
without  letters,  you  are  therein  much  deceived,  for  it  is 
certaine,  that  Ireland  hath  had  the  ufe  of  letters  very 
anciently,  and  long  before  England. 

Eudox.  Is  it  poffible  ?  how  comes  it  then  that  they  are 
fo  unlearned  frill,  being  fo  old  fchollers  ?  For  learning 
(as  the  Poet  faith)  tc  Emollit  mores,  nee  finit  efTe  feros:" 
whence  then  (I  pray  you)  could  they  have  thofe  letters  ? 

Iren.  It  is  hard  to  fay  :  for  whether  they  at  their  firft 
comming  into  the  land,  or  afterwards  by  trading  with  other 
nations  which  had  letters,  learned  them  of  them,  or  de- 
vifed  them  amongrt  themfelves,  is  very  doubtful ;  but 
that  they  had  letters  aunciently  is  nothing  doubtfull,  for 
the  Saxons  of  England  are  faid  to  have  their  letters,  and 
learning,  and  learned  men,  from  the  Irifh,  and  that  alfo 
appeareth  by  the  likenefTe  of  the  character,  for  the  Saxons 
character  is  the  fame  with  the  Irifh.  Now  the  Scythians 
never,  as  I  can  reade,  of  old  had  letters  amongft  them : 
therefore  it  feemeth  that  they  had  them  from  the  nation 
which  came  out  of  Spaine,  for  in  Spaine  there  was  (as 
Strabo  writeth)  letters  anciently  ufed,  whether  brought 
unto  them  by  the  Phenicians,  or  the  Perfians,  which  (as 
it  appeareth  by  him)  had  fome  footing  there,  or  from 
Marfellis,  which  is  faid  to  have  bin  inhabited  by  the 
Greekes,and  from  them  to  have  had  theGreeke  character ; 


tantur.  Ad  hos  magnus  adolefcentium  numerus  difciplinaj  caufa  con- 
currit,  magnoque  ii  funt  apud  eos  honore,  &c."  The  word  bjio;i  [Sax. 
Djry.]  had  anciently  the  fame  fignification  (as  I  am  informed)  among 
the  Irifh.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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of  which  Marfilians  it  is  faid,  that  the  Gaules  learned  them 
firft,  and  ufed  them  only  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
trades  and  privat  bufines :  for  the  Gaulea  (as  is  ftrongly 
to  be  proved  by  many  auncient  and  authentical  writers)  did 
firft  inhabite  all  the  fea  coaft  of  Spaine,  even  unto  Cales  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Straights,  and  peopled  alfo  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  which  appeareth  by  fundry  havens  and  cities  in 
Spaine  called  from  them,  as  Portugallia,  Gallecia,  Gal- 
dunum  ;  and  alfo  by  fundry  nations  therin  dwelling,  which 
yet  have  received  their  own  names  of  the  Gaules,  as  the 
Rhegni,  Prefamarci,  Tamari,  Cineri,  and  divers  others. 
All  which  Pomponius  Mela,  being  himfelfe  a  Spaniard, 
yet  faith  to  have  defcended  from  the  Celts  of  France, 
whereby  it  is  to  be  gathered,  that  that  nation  which  came 
out  of  Spaine  into  Ireland  were  anciently  Gaules,  and 
that  they  brought  with  them  thofe  letters  which  they  had 
anciently  learned  in  Spaine,  firft  into  Ireland,  which  fome 
alfo  fay  doe  much  refemble  the  old  Phenician  character, 
being  likewife  diftinguifhed  with  pricke  and  accent,  as 
theirs  aunciently,  but  the  further  enquirie  hereof  needeth 
a  place  of  longer  difcourfe  then  this  our  fhort  conference. 
Eudox.  Surely  you  have  (hewed  a  great  probability  of 
that  which  I  had  thought  impoflible  to  have  bin  proved; 
but  that  which  you  now  fay,  that  Ireland  mould  have  bin 
peopled  with  the  Gaules,  feemeth  much  more  ftrange,  for 
all  the  Chronicles  doe  fay,  that  the  weft  and  fouth  was 
poffefTed  and  inhabited  of  Spaniards  :  and  Cornelius  Ta 
citus  doth  alfo  ftrongly  affirme  the  fame,0  all  which  you 
muft  overthrow  and  falflfie,  or  elfe  renounce  your  opinion. 

0  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  doth  alfo  ftrongly  affirme  the  fame.'}  Cor 
nelius  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Agricola,  faith  thus.  "  Silurum 
colorati  vultus,  £  torri  plerumque  crines,  &  pofitus  contra  Hifpaniam, 
Iberos  veteres  trajecifle,  eafque  fedes  occupafTe  fidem  faciunt."  This 
he  fpeaketh  touching  the  Silures,  which  inhabited  that  part  of  South- 
Wales  which  now  we  call  Herefordfhire,  Radnorfhire,  Brecknocklhire, 
Monmouthlhire,  and  Glamorganfhire.  And  although  the  like  reafon 
may  be  given  for  that  part  of  Ireland  which  lyeth  next  unto  Spaine, 
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Iren.  Neither  fo,  nor  fo;  for  the  Irifh.  Chronicles  (as  I 
mewed  you)  being  made  by  unlearned  men,  and  writing 
things  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  truth  which 
they  conceived,  doe  erre  in  the  circumftances,  not  in  the 
matter.  For  all  that  came  out  of  Spaine  (they  being  no 
diligent  fearchers  into  the  differences  of  the  nations)  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Spaniards,  and  fo  called  them ;  but  the 
groundwork  thereof  is  neverthelefTe  true  and  certain, 
however,  they  through  ignorance  difguife  the  fame,  or 
through  vanity,  whilft  they  would  not  feem  to  be  igno 
rant,  doe  thereupon  build  and  enlarge  many  forged  hif- 
tories  of  their  owne  antiquity,  which  they  deliver  to 
fooles,  and  make  them  believe  for  true :  as  for  example, 
that  firft  of  one  Gathelus  the  fonne  of  Cecrops  or  Argos, 
who  having  married  the  King  of  Egypt  his  daughter, 
thence  failed  with  her  into  Spaine,  and  there  inhabited : 
Then  that  of  Nemedus  and  his  fonnes,  who  comming 

yet  in  Tacitus  we  find  no  fuch  inference.  Buchanan*  indeed,  upon  the 
conjecture  of  Tacitus,  hath  thefe  words  :  "  Verifimile  autem  non  eft 
Hifpanos  relifta  a  tergo  Hibernia,  terra  propiore,  &  coeli  &  foli  mitioris, 
in  Albium  primum  defcendiffe,  fed  primum  in  Hiberniam  appulifle, 
atque  inde  in  Britannia  colonos  miffos."  Which  was  obferved  unto  me 
by  the  moft  learned  bifhop  of  Meth,  Dr.  Anth.  Martin,  upon  confer 
ence  with  his  Lordfhip  about  this  point.  One  paflage  in  Tacitus 
touching  Ireland  (in  the  fame  booke)  I  may  not  heere  omit,  although  it 
be  extra  oleas.  "  Quinto  expeditionum  anno  (faith  he)  nave  prima 
tranfgreflus,  ignotas  ad  id  tempus  gentes,  crebris  fimul  ac  profperis  pradiis 
domuit,  eamque  partem  Britanniae  quae  Hiberniam  afpicit,  copiis  inftruxit, 
in  fpem  magis  quam  ob  formidinem.  Siquidem  Hibernia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atque  Hifpaniam  fita,  &  Gallico  quoque  mari  opportuna 
valentiffimam  imperij  partem  magnis  invicem  ufibus  mifcuerit.  Spa- 
tium  ejus  li  Britannia?  comparetur,  anguftius,  noftri  maris  infulas  fuperat. 
Solum  ccelumque  &  ingenia,  cultufq;  hominum  haud  multum  a  Britannia 
differunt,  melius  aditus  portufq;  per  commercia  &  negotiatores  cogniti. 
Agricola  expulfum  feditione  domeftica  unum  ex  regulis  gentis  exceperat, 
ac  fpecie  amicitia;  in  occafionem  retinebat.  Saepe  ex  eo  audivi  Legione 
una  &  modicis  auxilijs  debellari,  obtinerique  Hiberniam  pofTe.  Idque 
adversus  Britanniam  profuturum,  fi  Romana  ubique  arma,  &  velut  e 
confpeftu  libertas  tolleretur."  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

*  Rer.  Scot.  Lib.  i. 
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out  of  Scythia  peopled  Ireland,  and  inhabited  it  with  his 
Tonnes  250  yeares,  until  he  was  overcome  of  the  Giants 
dwelling  then  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  laft  quite  banifhed 
and  rooted  out,  after  whom  200  yeares,  the  fonnes  of 
one  Dela,  being  Scythians,  arrived  there  againe,  and  pof- 
feffed  the  whole  land,  of  which  the  youngeft,  called  Sla- 
nius,  in  the  end  made  himfelfe  Monarch.p  Laftly,  of  the 
4  fonnes  of  Milefius  King  of  Spaine,  which  conquered 
the  land  from  the  Scythians,  and  inhabited  it  with 
Spaniards,  and  called  it  of  the  name  of  the  youngeft, 
Hiberus,  Hibernia:  all  which  are  in  truth  fables,  and 
very  Milefian  lyes,  as  the  later  proverbe  is  -,  for  never 
was  there  fuch  a  King  of  Spaine  called  Milefius,  nor 
any  fuch  colonie  feated  with  his  fonnes,  as  they  faine, 
that  can  ever  be  proved ;  but  yet  under  thefe  tales  you 
may  in  a  manner  fee  the  truth  lurke.  For  Scythians,  here 
inhabiting,  they  name  and  put  Spaniards,  whereby  ap- 
peareth  that  both  thefe  nations  here  inhabited,  but  whe 
ther  very  Spaniards,  as  the  Irim  greatly  affect,  is  no 
wayes  to  be  proved. 

Eudox.  Whence  commeth  it  then  that  the  Irim  doe  fo 
greatly  covet  to  fetch  themfelves  from  the  Spaniards, 
fince  the  old  Gaules  are  a  more  auncient  and  much 
more  honorable  nation  ? 

Iren.  Even  of  a  very  defire  of  new  fanglenes  and  vanity, 
for  they  derive  themfelves  from  the  Spaniards,  as  feeing 
them  to  be  a  very  honorable  people,  and  neere  bordering 
unto  them  :  but  all  that  is  moft  vaine ;  for  from  the 
Spaniards  that  now  are,  or  that  people  that  now  inhabite 
Spaine,  they  no  wayes  can  prove  themfelves  to  defcend ; 


P  Slanius,  in  the  end  made  Toimfelfe  Monarch.~\  The  Irifh  ftories 
have  a  continued  fucceffion  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  from  this  Slanius, 
untill  the  conqueft  by  King  Henry  the  fecond,  but  very  uncertaine, 
efpecially  untill  the  planting  of  religion  by  S.  Patrick,  at  which  time 
Laegarius,  or  Lagirius  was  monarch.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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neither  mould  it  be  greatly  glorious  unto  them  ;  for  the 
Spaniard,  that  now  is,  is  come  from  as  rude  and  favage 
nations  as  they,  there  being,  as  there  may  be  gathered  by 
courfe  of  ages  and  view  of  their  owne  hiftory  (though 
they  therein  labour  much  to  enoble  themfelves)  fcarce 
any  drop  of  the  old  Spanifh  blood  left  in  them  ;  for  all 
Spaine  was  firft  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  filled 
with  colonies  from  them,  which  were  ftill  increafed,  and 
the  native  Spaniard  ftill  cut  off.  Afterwards  the  Car 
thaginians  in  all  the  long  Punick  Warres  (having  fpoiled 
all  Spaine,  and  in  the  end  fubdued  it  wholly  unto  them 
felves)  did,  as  it  is  likely,  root  out  all  that  were  affected 
to  the  Romans.  And  laftly  the  Romans,  having  againe 
recovered  that  countrey  and  beate  out  Hannibal,  did 
doubtleffe  cut  off  all  that  favored  the  Carthaginians,  fo 
that  betwixt  them  both,  to  and  fro,  there  was  fcarce  a 
native  Spaniard  left,  but  all  inhabited  of  Romans.  All 
which  tempefts  of  troubles  being  over-blowne,  there  long 
after  arofe  a  new  ftorme,  more  dreadful  then  all  the  for 
mer,  which  over-ran  all  Spaine,  and  made  an  infinite  con- 
fufion  of  all  things  ;  that  was,  the  comming  downe  of  the 
Gothes,  the  Hunnes,  and  the  Vandals :  And  laftly  all 
the  nations  of  Scythia,  which,  like  a  mountaine  flood,  did 
over-flowe  all  Spaine,  and  quite  drowned  and  wafht  away 
whatfoever  reliques  there  was  left  of  the  land-bred  people, 
yea,  and  of  all  the  Romans  too.  The  which  Northern 
Nations  finding  the  nature  of  the  foyle,  and  the  vehement 
heat  thereof  farre  differing  from  their  conftitutions,  tooke 
no  felicity  in  that  countrey,  but  from  thence  paffed  over, 
and  did  fpread  themfelves  into  all  countryes  of  Chriften- 
dome,  of  all  which  there  is  none  but  hath  fome  mixture 
or  fprinckling,  if  not  throughly  peopling  of  them.  And 
yet  after  all  thefe  the  Moores  and  the  Barbarians,  break 
ing  over  out  of  Africa,  did  finally  poffeffe  all  Spaine,  or 
the  moft  part  thereof,  and  did  tread  under  their  heathenim 
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feete  whatever  little  they  found  yet  there  (landing.  The 
which,  though  after  they  were  beaten  out  by  Ferdinando 
of  Arragon  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  yet  they  were  not  fo 
cleanfed,  but  that  through  the  marriages  which  they  had 
made,  and  mixture  with  the  people  of  the  land,  during 
their  long  continuance  there,  they  had  left  no  pure  drop 
of  Spanim  blood,  no  more  than  of  Roman  or  of  Scythian. 
So  that  of  all  nations  under  heaven  (I  fuppofe)  the 
Spaniard  is  the  moil  mingled,  and  mofl  uncertaine;  where 
fore  mofl  foolifhly  doe  the  Irifh  thinke  to  enoble  them- 
felves  by  wrefting  their  auncientry  from  the  Spaniard, 
who  is  unable  to  derive  himfelfe  from  any  in  certaine. 

Eudox.  You  fpeake  very  fharpely,  Iren.,  in  difpraife  of 
the  Spaniard,  whom  fome  others  boaft  to  be  the  onely 
brave  nation  under  the  fkie. 

Iren.  So  furely  he  is  a  very  brave  man  ;  neither  is  that 
any  thing  which  I  fpeake  to  his  derogation,  for  in  that 
I  faid  he  is  a  mingled  people,  it  is  no  difpraife,  for  I  thinke 
there  is  no  nation  now  in  Chriftendome,  nor  much  further, 
but  is  mingled,  and  compounded  with  others :  for  it  was 
a  fingular  providence  of  God,  and  a  mod  admirable  pur- 
pofe  of  his  wifedome,  to  draw  thofe  Northerne  Heathen 
Nations  downe  into  thofe  Chriftian  parts,  where  they 
might  receive  Chriftianity,  and  to  mingle  nations  fo  re 
mote  miraculoufly,  to  make,  as  it  were,  one  blood  and 
kindred  of  all  people,  and  each  to  have  knowledge  of 
him. 

Eudox.  Neither  have  you  fure  any  more  difhonoured 
the  Irifh,  for  you  have  brought  them  from  very  great  and 
ancient  nations,  as  any  were  in  the  world,  how  ever  fondly 
they  affect  the  Spanim.  For  both  Scythians  and  Gaules  were 
two  as  mighty  nations  as  ever  the  world  brought  forth. 
But  is  there  any  token,  denomination  or  monument  of 
the  Gaules  yet  remaining  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  of  the 
Scythians  ? 
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Iren.  Yea  furely  very  many  words  of  the  Gaules  remain 
ing,  and  yet  dayly  ufed  in  common  fpeech. 

Eudox.  What  was  the  Gaulifh  fpeech  ?  is  there  any  part 
of  it  ftill  ufed  among  any  nation  ? 

Iren.  The  Gaulifh  fpeech  is  the  very  Britim,  the  which 
was  very  generally  ufed  here  in  all  Brittaine  before  the 
comming  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  yet  is  retained  of  the  Welch- 
men,  Cornifhmen,  and  the  Brittaines  of  France,  though 
time,  working  the  alteration  of  all  things,  and  the  trading 
and  interdeale  with  other  nations  round  about,  have 
changed  and  greatly  altered  the  dialed  thereof:  but  yet 
the  originall  words  appeare  to  be  the  fame,  as  who  hath 
lift  to  read  in  Camden  and  Buchanan,  may  fee  at  large. 
Befides,  there  be  many  places,  as  havens,  hills,  townes, 
and  caftles,  which  yet  beare  the  names  from  the  Gaules, 
of  the  which  Buchanan  rehearfeth  above  500  in  Scotland, 
and  I  can  (I  thinke)  recount  neere  as  many  in  Ireland 
which  retaine  the  old  denomination  of  the  Gaules,  as  the 
Menapii,  Cauci,  Venti,  and  others ;  by  all  which  and 
many  other  reafonable  probabilities  (which  this  fhort 
courfe  will  not  fuffer  to  be  laid  forth)  it  appeareth  that 
the  cheife  inhabitants  in  Ireland  were  Gaules,  comming 
thither  firft  out  of  Spaine,  and  after  from  befides  Tanais, 
where  the  Gothes,  the  Hunnes,  and  the  Getes  fate  down, 
they  alfo  being  (as  it  is  faid  of  fome)  ancient  Gaules  ;  and 
laftly  patting  out  of  Gallia  it  felfe,  from  all  the  fea-coaft 
of  Belgia  and  Celtica,  into  al  the  foutherne  coafts  of  Ire 
land,  which  they  poffefled  and  inhabited,  whereupon  it  is 
at  this  day,  amongft  the  Irim  a  common  ufe  to  call  any 
ftranger  inhabitant  there  amongft  them,  Gald,  that  is, 
defcended  from  the  Gaules. 

Eudox.  This  is  very  likely,  for  even  fo  did  thofe  Gaules 
anciently  poffefle  all  the  foutherne  coafts  of  our  Brittaine, 
which  yet  retaine  their  old  names,  as  the  Belgas  in 
Somerfet-mire,  Wiltshire,  and  part  of  Hamfhire,  Attre- 
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batii  in  Berkefhire,  Regni  in  Suflex  and  Surry,  and  many 
others.  Now  thus  farre  then  I  underftand  your  opinion, 
that  the  Scythians  planted  in  the  North  part  of  Ireland ; 
the  Spaniards  (for  fo  we  call  them,  what  ever  they  were 
that  came  from  Spaine)  in  the  Weft ;  the  Gaules  in  the 
South  :  fo  that  there  now  remaineth  the  Eaft  parts  towards 
England,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  underftand  from 
whence  you  doe  think  them  to  be  peopled. 

Iren.  Mary,  I  thinke  of  the  Brittaines  themfelves,  of 
which  though  there  be  little  footing  now  remaining,  by 
reafon  that  the  Saxons  afterwards,  and  laftly  the  Englifh, 
driving  out  the  inhabitants  thereof,  did  porTefle  and  people 
it  themfelves.  Yet  amongft  the  Tooles,  the  Birns,  or 
Brins,  the  Cavenaghes,  and  other  nations  in  Leinfter,  there 
is  fome  memory  of  the  Britans  remayning  ;  as  the  Tooles 
are  called  of  the  old  Britim  word  Tol,  that  is,  a  Hill 
Countrey,  the  Brins  of  the  Britim  word  Brin,  that  is, 
Woods,  and  the  Cavenaghes  of  the  word  Caune,  that  is, 
ftrong ;  fo  that  in  thefe  three  people  the  very  denomina- 
tion[s]  of  the  old  Britons  doe  ftill  remaine.  Befides,  when 
any  flieth  under  the  fuccour  and  protection  of  any  againft 
an  enemie,  he  cryeth  unto  him,  Comericke,  that  is  in  the 
Brittifh  Helpe,  for  the  Brittaine  is  called  in  their  owne 
language,  Comeroy.  Furthermore  to  prove  the  fame, 
Ireland  is  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Strabo,  called 
Britannia,q  and  a  part  of  Great  Brittaine.  Finally  it  ap- 
peareth  by  good  record  yet  extant,  that  King  Arthur, 
and  before  him  Gurgunt/  had  all  that  iland  under  their 

i  Ireland  is  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Strabo,  called  Britannia."] 
Iris  is  by  Diodorus  called  a  part  of  Brittaine  :  but  Ireland  by  neither 
of  them  Britannia.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

r  King  Arthur,  and  before  him  GurguntJ]  Concerning  King  Ar 
thur's  conqueft  of  Ireland,  fee  Geffry  of  Monmuth,  and  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter,  at  the  yeare  525,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  landed  in  Ire 
land  with  a  great  army,  and  in  a  battle  to  have  taken  King  Gilla-Mury 
prifoner,  and  forced  the  other  princes  to  fubjedlion.  In  our  Annals  it 
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alleagiance  and  fubjection :  hereunto  I  could  add  many 
probabilities  of  the  names  of  places,  perfons,  and  fpeeches, 
as  I  did  in  the  former,  but  they  mould  be  too  long  for 
this,  and  I  referve  them  for  another.  And  thus  you  have 
had  my  opinion,  how  all  that  realme  of  Ireland  was  firft 
peopled,  and  by  what  nations.  After  all  which  the 
Saxons  fucceeding,  fubdued  it  wholly  to  themfelves.  For 
firft  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  did  utterly  wafte 
and  fubdue  it,  as  appeareth  out  of  Beda's  complaint 
againft  him  ;  and  after  him  King  Edgar  brought  it  under 
his  obedience,  as  appeareth  by  an  auncient  Record,  in 
which  it  is  found  written  that  he  fubdued  all  the  iflands 
of  the  North,  even  unto  Norway,  and  brought  them  into 
his  fubjeclion. 

Eudox.  This  ripping  of  aunceftors,  is  very  pleafing 
unto  me,  and  indeede  favoureth  of  good  conceipt,  and 
fome  reading  withall.  I  fee  hereby  how  profitable  tra- 
vaile,  and  experience  of  forraine  nations,  is  to  him  that 
will,  apply  them  to  good  purpofe.  Neither  indeede  would 
I  have  thought,  that  any  fuch  antiquities  could  have 
beene  avouched  for  the  Irim,  that  maketh  me  the  more 
to  long  to  fee  fome  other  of  your  obfervations,  which 
you  have  gathered  out  of  that  country,  and  have  earft  half 
promifed  to  put  forth  :  and  fure  in  this  mingling  of  na 
tions  appeareth  (as  you  earft  well  noted)  a  wonderfull 
providence  and  purpofe  of  Almighty  God,  that  ftirred  up 
the  people  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  the  world  to  feeke  out 
their  regions  fo  remote  from  them,  and  by  that  meanes 
both  to  reftore  their  decayed  habitations,  and  to  make 
himfelfe  knowne  to  the  Heathen.  But  was  there,  I  pray 
you,  no  more  generall  employing  of  that  iland,  then  firft 

appeares  that  Moriertach  (the  fonne  of  Ercae)  was  at  that  time  King  of 
Ireland,  of  which  name  fome  reliques  feeme  to  be  in  Gilla-Mury,  Gilla 
being  but  an  addition  ufed  with  many  names,  as  Gilla-Patrick,  &c.  But 
in  the  country  writers  (which  I  have  feene)  I  find  not  the  leaft  touch 
of  this  conqueft.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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by  the  Scythians,  which  you  fay  were  the  Scottes,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Spaniards,  betides  the  Gaules,  Brit- 
tames,  and  Saxons  ? 

Iren.  Yes,  there  was  another,  and  that  laft  and  greater!, 
which  was  by  the  Englifh,  when  the  Earle  Strangbowe, 
having  conquered  that  land,  delivered  up  the  fame  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  the  fecond,  then  King,  who  fent  over 
thither  great  ftore  of  gentlemen,  and  other  warlike  peo 
ple,  amongft  whom  he  distributed  the  land,8  and  fetled 

s  amongft  whom  be  diftributed  the  tand.~\  King  Henry  the  2.  gave 
to  Richard  Strongbow*  Earle  of  Striguil  or  Penbroke,  all  Leinfter, 
excepting  the  citty  of  Dublin,  and  the  cantreds  adjoyning  with  the 
maritime  townes  and  caftles.  Unto  Robert  fitz  Stephen,f  and  Miles  de 
Cogan  he  granted  the  kingdome  of  Corke,  excepting  the  citty  of  Corke, 
and  the  Oftmans  cantred.  And  unto  Philip  de  BrufeJ  the  kingdome 
of  Limericke.  But  in  a  confirmation  of  King  John  to  William  de  Brufe 
(or  Braos)  nephew  to  this  Philip,  wee  finde  that  hee  gave  to  him  onely 
honorem  de  Limerick,  §  retentis  in  dominico  noftro  (as  the  words  of  the 
charter  are)  civitate  de  Limerick  &  donationibus  epifcopatuum  &  abba- 
tiarum,  &  retentis  in  manu  noftra  cantredo  Oftmannorum  &  S.  infula. 
Among  other  large  graunts  (remembred  by  Hoveden)  which  this  King 
Henry  gave  to  the  firft  adventurers,  that  of  Meth  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy 
is  of  fpeciall  note.  The  grant  was  in  thefe  words  : — 

"  Henricus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglias,  &  Dux  Normanniae,  &  Aquita- 
niae,  &  comes  Andegauije.  Archiepifcopis,  Epifcopis,  Abbatibus, 
Comitibus,  Baronibus,  Juftitiarijs,  &  omnibus  miniftris  &  fidelibus  fuis 
Francis,  Anglis  &  Hibernienfibus  totius  terras  fuae,  Salutem.  Sciatis 
me  dedifle  £  conceffifle,  &  praefenti  charta  mea  confirmafle  Hugoni  de 
Lacy  pro  fervitio  fuo,  terram  de  Midia  cum  omnibus  pertinentijs  fuis  per 
fervitium  quinquaginta  militum  fibi  &  haeredibus  fuis,  tenendum  &  ha- 
bendum  a  me  &  haeredibus  meis,  ficut  Murchardus  Hu-melathlin  earn 
tenuit,  vel  aliquis  alius  ante  ilium  vel  poftea.  Et  de  incremento  illi 
dono  omnia  feoda  quae  prasbuit,  vel  quae  prasbebit  circa  Duveliniam, 
dum  Balivus  meus  eft,  ad  faciendum  mihi  fervitium  apud  civitatem 
meam  Duvelinije.  Quare  volo  &  firmiter  praecipio,  ut  ipfe  Hugo  & 
hseredes  fui  poft  eum  praediftam  terram  habeant,  &  teneant  omnes  liber- 
tates  &  liberas  confuetudines,  quas  ibi  habeo  vel  habere  poilum  per 
praenominatum  fervitium,  a  me  &  haeredibus  meis,  bene  &x  in  pace, 
Hbere,  &  quiete,  &  honorifice,  in  bofco  &  piano,  in  pratis  &  pafcuis,  in 

*  Gir.  Camb.  Hib.  Expugn.  lib.  I.  cap.  28. 

f  Vid.  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  pag.  567.  edit.  Franc.  &  Camd.  Brit.  p.  379. 

J  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  ibid. 

§  Chart,  an  2.  lo.  in  arce  Lond. 
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fiich  a  ftrong  colonie  therein,  as  never  fince  could,  with  all 
the  fubtle  pradlices  of  the  Irifh,  be  rooted  out,  but  abide 

aquis  &  moledinis,  in  vivarijs  &  flagnis,  &  pifcationibus  &  venationibus, 
in  vijs,  &  femids,  &  portubus  maris,  &  in  omnibus  aliis  locis,  &  alijs 
rebus  ad  earn  pertinentibus  cum  omnibus  libertadbus,  quas  ibi  habeo, 
vel  illi  dare  pofTum,  &  hac  mea,  charta  confirmare.  Teft.  comite 
Richardo  filio  Gilbert!  Willielmo  de  Braofa,  &c.  A  pud  Weisford." 

But  above  all  other  graunts  made  by  K.  Henry  the  2.  that  to  his 
fonne  John  is  molt  memorable.  "  Deinde  (faith  Hoveden  *)  venit  rex 
Oxenford,  &  in  generali  concilio  ibidem  celebrato  conftituit  Johannem 
filium  fuum  Regem  in  Hibernia,  conceffione  &  confirmatione  Alexandri 
fummi  Pontificis."  By  virtue  of  this  graunt  both  in  the  life  time  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  raigne  of  his  brother  King  Richard,  he  was  ftiled  in 
all  his  charters  Dominus  Hiberniae,  and  directed  them  thus,  "Joannes 
Dominus  Hiberniae,  &  comes  Morton.  Archiepifcopis,  epifcopis,  comi- 
tibus,  baronibus,  Juftitiarijs,  vice  comitibus,  conftabularijs,  &  omnibus 
ballivis  &  miniftris  fuis  totius  Hibernias,  falutem."  Thus  we  have  it 
frequently  (although  fometimes  with  a  little  variation)  in  the  Regifters 
of  St.  Mary  abbey,  and  Thomafcourt  by  Dublin.  How  the  Earle  in 
Leinfter,  and  Lacy  in  Meth,  diftributed  their  lands,  (befides  what  they 
retained  in  their  owne  hands)  is  delivered  by  Maurice  Regan,  (inter 
preter  to  Dermot  Mac  Murrough  King  of  Leinfter)  who  wrote  the 
hiftorie  of  thofe  times  in  French  verfe.  The  booke  was  tranflated  into 
Englim  by  Sir  George  Carew  Lo.  Prefident  of  Mounfter,  afterwards 
Earle  of  Totnes,  and  communicated  to  me,  by  our  moft  reverend  and 
excellently  learned  primate.  There  wee  finde  that  the  Earle  gave  to 
Reymond  le  Grofef  in  marriage  with  his  fifter  Fotherd,  Odrone,  and 
Glafearrig ;  unto  Hervy  de  Mount-marim,  hee  gave  Obarthy ;  unto 
Maurice  de  Prindergrart,  Fernegenall,  which  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  Robert  fitz  Godobert,  but  by  what  meanes  he  obtained  it  (faith 
Regan)  I  know  not.  Unto  Meiler  Fitz  Henry  he  gave  Carbry ;  unto 
Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  J  the  Naas  Ofelin  (which  had  beene  poffeffed  by 
Mackelan)  and  Wickloe ;  unto  Walter  de  Ridelesford  he  gave  the  lands 
of  Omorthy  ;  unto  John  de  Clahul  the  Marfhalfhip  of  Leinfter,  and  the 
land  betweene  Aghabo  and  Leghlin  ;  unto  Robert  de  Birmingham 
Ofaly  ;  and  unto  Adam  de  Hereford  large  poffeffions.  What  thefe 
pofleffions  were,  are  thus  noted  in  the  Regiiler  of  Thomafcourt  abbey, 
where  fpeaking  of  the  Earle,  "  Poftea  Lagenia  perquifita,  erat  quidam 

*  In  Hen.  2.  p.  566. 

f  Conful.  Gir.  Camb.  Hib.  Expugn.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

J  This  Maurice  foone  after  deceafing  at  Wexford,  King  John,  then 
Earle  of  Moreton,  confirmed  to  his. fonne  William  Fitz  Maurice  can- 
tredum  terrae  quern  Makelanus  tenuit,  ilium  fc.  in  quo  villa  de  Naas 
fita  eft,  quam  comes  Richardus  dedit  Mauritio  patri  ipfius  Willielmi. 
Thus  the  charter,  habetur  in  ros.  com.  placit.  an.  10.  Hen.  6.  in  turri 
Birminghamiano. 
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flill  a  mighty  people,  of  fo  many  as  remaine  Englifh  of 
them. 

Eudox.  What  is  this  that  you  fay,  of  fo  many  as  re 
maine  Englifh  of  them  ?  Why,  are  not  they  that  were 
once  Englifh,  Englifh  frill  ? 

Iren.  No,  for   fome   of  them    are  degenerated   and 

juvenis  cum  eo  quern  multum  dilexit,  &  dedit  eidem  pro  fervitio  fuo 
terras  &  tenementa  fubfcripta,  viz.  tenementum  de  faltu  Salmonis, 
Cloncoury,  Kill,  Houterard,  &  tenementum  de  Donning  cum  omnibus 
fuis  pertinentiis."  Thus  the  Regiiter.  This  Adam  de  Hereford  was 
founder  of  St.  Wulftan's  priory  neere  Leixlip  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
But  we  proceed  with  Regan.  Unto  Miles  Fitz  David,  who  was  one 
of  his  chiefe  favorites,  he  gave  Overk  in  OfTory ;  to  Thomas  de  Flem- 
ming,  Arde;  to  Gilbert  de  Borard,  Ofelmith  ;  to  a  knight  called  Rei- 
nand  he  gave  15  knight's  fees  adjoyning  to  the  fea;  and  to  one  Robert 
(who  was  afterwards  ilaine  in  Connaught)  the  Norragh.  What  parti 
tion  Lacy  made  in  Meth  he  thus  delivers.  Unto  his  fpeciall  friend 
Hugh  Tirrell  he  gave  Caftleknock  :  and  unto  William  Petit  Caftlebreck. 
I  have  feene  an  ancient  deede  made  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  this  Wil 
liam  Petit  wherein  among  other  things  he  graunts  unto  him  Mathere- 
thirnan  "cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  fuis,  exceptis  Lacu  &  villa  quas 
dicitur  Differt,  &c."  Unto  the  valiant  Meiler  Fitz  Henry  (fayth  Regan) 
he  gave  Magherneran,  the  lands  of  Rathkenin,  and  the  cantred  of  Ath- 
norker.  Unto  Gilbert  de  Nangle  all  Magherigallen ;  unto  Jocelin,  the 
fonne  of  Gilbert  de  Nangle,  the  Navan  and  the  land  of  Ardbraccan : 
unto  Richard  de  Tuite  he  gave  faire  poffeffions ;  unto  Robert  de  Lacy 
Rathwer;  unto  Richard  de  la  Chappell  he  gave  much  land  ;  unto  Geffry 
de  Conftantine  Kilbifky  and  Rathmarthy :  unto  Adam  de  Feipo,  Gil 
bert  de  Nugent,  William  de  Millet,  and  Hugh  de  Hofe,  he  gave  large 
inheritances.  In  Lacyes  graunt  to  Feipo,  we  finde  that  he  gave  him 
Skrine,  "et  prasterea  (fayth  the  deede*)  feodum  unius  militis  circa  Du- 
velinam,  fell.  Clantorht  &  Santref.  &c."  In  his  graunt  to  Gilbert  de 
Nugent,  (the  originall  whereof  I  have  feene,  with  an  impreflion  upon 
the  feale  of  a  Knight  armed  and  mounted,)  he  gave  to  him  Delvin, 
"  quam  in  tempore  Hibernicorum  tenuerunt  O-Finelans,  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  &  villis,  quae  infra  praediftam  Delvin  continentur,  excepta 
quadam  villa  Abbatis  Fourae  nomine  Torrochelafch  pro  fervitio  5.  mi- 
litum."  Thus  the  charter.  To  Millet  hee  gave  Luin,  and  to  Huffey 
or  Hofe  Galtrim.  Regan  proceeds.  Unto  Adam  Dullard  hee  gave 
the  lands  of  Dullenvarthy  ;  unto  one  Thomas  he  gave  Cramly  :  Tim- 
lath  began  north  call  from  Kenlis,  Lathrachalim,  and  Sendevonath ; 
and  unto  Richard  le  Flemming  he  gave  Crandon  at  twenty  Knights 
fees.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

*  Magn.  regift.  mon.  B.  Mariae  juxta  Dublin,  fol.  76. 
V.  A  A 
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growne  almoft  mere  Irifh,  yea  and  more  malitious  to  the 
Englifh  then  the  Irifh  themfelves. 

Eudox.  What  heare  I  ?  And  is  it  poffible  that  an 
Englifhman,  brought  up  in  fuch  fweet  civility  as  England 
affords,  mould  find  fuch  likeing  in  that  barbarous  rude- 
nes,  that  he  mould  forget  his  owne  nature,  and  forgoe  his 
owne  nation  ?  how  may  this  bee,  or  what  (I  pray  you) 
may  be  the  caufe  thereof? 

Iren.  Surely,  nothing  but  the  firft  evill  ordinance  and 
inftitution  of  that  Common-wealth.  But  thereof  here  is 
no  fit  place  to  fpeake,  leaft,  by  the  occafion  thereof  offer 
ing  matter  of  a  long  difcourfe,  we  might  be  drawne  from 
this  that  we  had  in  hand,  namely,  the  handleing  of  abufes 
in  the  cuftomes  of  Ireland. 

Eudox.  In  truth,  Iren.,  you  doe  well  remember  the  plot 
of  your  firft  purpofe ;  but  yet  from  that  (me  feemes)  ye 
have  much  fwarved  in  all  this  long  difcourfe,  of  the  firft 
inhabiting  of  Ireland  ;  for  what  is  that  to  your  purpofe  ? 

Iren.  Truely  very  materiall ;  for  if  you  marked  the 
courfe  of  all  that  fpeech  well,  it  was  to  {hew  by  what 
meanes  the  cuftomes,  that  now  are  in  Ireland,  being  fome 
of  them  indeede  very  ftrange  and  almoft  heathenifh,  were 
firft  brought  in  :  and  that  was,  as  I  faid,  by  thofe  nations 
from  whom  that  countrey  was  firft  peopled ;  for  the  dif 
ference  in  manners  and  cuftomes  doth  follow  the  dif 
ference  of  nations  and  people  :  the  which  I  have  declared 
to  you  to  have  been  three  efpecially,  which  feated  them- 
felves  here ;  to  wit,  firft  the  Scythian,  then  the  Gaules, 
and  laftly  the  Englifh.  Notwithftanding  that  I  am  not 
ignorant,  that  there  were  fundry  nations  which  got  foot 
ing  in  that  land,  of  the  which  there  yet  remaine  divers 
great  families  and  fepts,  of  whom  I  will  alfo  in  their  pro 
per  places  make  mention. 

Eudox.  You  bring  your  felfe,  Iren.,  very  well  into  the 
way  againe,  notwithftanding  that  it  feemeth  that  you 
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were  never  out  of  the  way,  but  now  that  you  have  patted 
thorough  thofe  antiquities,  which  I  could  have  wifhed  not 
fo  foone  ended,  begin,  when  you  pleafe,  to  declare  what 
cu {fames  and  manners  have  beene  derived  from  thofe 
nations  to  the  Irim,  and  which  of  them  you  finde  fault 
withall. 

Iren.  I  will  begin  then  to  count  their  cuftomes  in  the 
fame  order  that  I  counted  their  nations,  and  firft  with  the 
Scythian  or  Scottifh  manners.  Of  the  which  there  is  one 
ufe  amongft  them,  to  keepe  their  cattle,  and  to  live  them- 
felves  the  moft  part  of  the  yeare  in  bodies,  pafturing  upon 
the  mountaine,  and  wafte  wilde  places  ;  and  removing  ftill 
to  frefh  land,  as  they  have  depaftured  the  former.  The 
which  appeareth  plaine  to  be  the  manner  of  the  Scythians, 
as  you  may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Jo.  Bohemus,  and 
yet  is  ufed  amongft  all  the  Tartarians  and  the  people  about 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  are  naturally  Scythians,  to  live  in 
heards  as  they  call  them,  being  the  very  fame  that  the 
Irim  boolies  are,  driving  their  cattle  continually  with 
them,  and  feeding  onely  on  their  milke  and  white  meats. 

Eudox.  What  fault  can  you  finde  with  this,cuftome  ? 
for  though  it  be  an  old  Scythian  ufe,  yet  it  is  very  be- 
hoofefull  in  this  country  of  Ireland,  where  there  are 
great  mountaines,  and  wafte  deferts  full  of  grafle,  that 
the  fame  fhould  be  eaten  downe,  and  nourim  many  thou- 
fands  of  cattle  for  the  good  of  the  whole  real  me,  which 
cannot  (me  thinks)  well  be  any  other  way,  then  by  keep 
ing  thofe  boolies  there,  as  yee  have  mewed. 

Iren.  But  by  this  cuftome  of  boolying  there  grow  in 
the  meane  time  many  great  enormityes  unto  that  Com 
mon-wealth.  For  firft,  if  there  bee  any  out-lawes,  or 
loofe  people,  (as  they  are  never  without  fome)  which  live 
upon  ftealthes  and  fpoyles,  they  are  evermore  fuccoured 
and  finde  releife  only  in  thefe  boolies,  being  upon  the 
wafte  places,  whereas  elfe  they  fhould  be  driven  fhortly 
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to  ftarve,  or  to  come  downe  to  the  townes  to  feeke  releife, 
where,  by  one  meanes  or  other,  they  would  foone  be 
caught.  Befides,  fuch  ftealthes  of  cattle  as  they  make, 
they  bring  commonly  to  thofe  boolies,  being  upon  thofe 
wafte  places  where  they  are  readily  received,  and  the 
theife  harboured  from  danger  of  law,  or  fuch  officers  as 
might  light  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  people  that  thus 
live  in  thofe  boolies  grow  thereby  the  more  barbarous, 
and  live  more  licentioufly  than  they  could  in  townes, 
ufing  what  manners  they  lift,  and  practizing  what  mif- 
cheifes  and  villainies  they  will,  either  againft  the  govern 
ment  there,  by  their  combynations,  or  againft  private 
men,  whom  they  maligne,  by  ftealing  their  goods,  or 
murdering  themfelves.  For  there  they  thinke  themfelves 
halfe  exempted  from  law  and  obedience,  and  having  once 
tafted  freedome,  doe,  like  a  fteere  that  hath  beene  long 
out  of  his  yoke,  grudge  and  repyne  ever  after  to  come 
under  rule  again. 

Eudox.  By  your  fpeech,  Iren.,  I  perceive  more  evill 
come  by  this  ufe  of  boolies,  than  good  by  their  graiing  ; 
and  therefore  it  may  well  be  reformed  :  but  that  muft  be 
in  his  due  courfe :  do  you  proceed  to  the  next. 

Iren.  They  have  another  cuftome  from  the  Scythians, 
that  is  the  wearing  of  Mantles,  and  long  glibbes,'  which 
is  a  thicke  curled  bum.  of  haire,  hanging  downe  over  their 
eyes,  and  monftroufly  difguifing  them,  which  are  both 
very  bad  and  hurtfull. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  thinke  that  the  mantle  commeth  from 
the  Scythians  ?  I  would  furely  think  otherwife,  for  by 
that  which  I  have  read,  it  appeareth  that  moft  nations  of 

4  and  long  glibbes,  &c.]  "  In  Terconnell  the  haire  of  their  head 
growes  fo  long  and  curled,  that  they  goe  bare-headed,  and  are  called 
Glibs  ;  the  women,  Glibbins"  Gainsford's  "  Glory  of  England,"  410. 
Lond.  1618,  p.  151.  TODD.  Todd  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
"  hairy  glib"  has  been  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  F.  Q^B.  iv.  C.  8. 
St.  12,  vol.  iii.  p.  214,  where  fee  the  note.  C. 
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the  world  aunciently  ufed  the  mantle.  For  the  Jewes  ufed 
it,  as  you  may  read  of  Elyas  mantle,  &c.  The  Chaldees 
alfo  ufed  it,  as  yee  may  read  in  Diodorus.  The  Egyp 
tians  likewife  ufed  it,  as  yee  may  read  in  Herodotus,  and 
may  be  gathered  by  the  defcription  of  Berenice,  in  the 
Greeke  Commentary  upon  Callimachus.  The  Greekes 
alfo  ufed  it  aunciently,  as  appeareth  by  Venus  mantle 
lyned  with  flarrs,  though  afterwards  they  changed  the 
form  thereof  into  their  cloakes,  called  Pallia,"  as  fome  of 
the  Irifh  alfo  ufe.  And  the  auncient  Latines  and  Romans 
ufed  it,  as  you  may  read  in  Virgil,  who  was  a  very  great 
antiquary, — that  Evander,  when  ^Enaeas  came  to  him  at 
his  fear!:,  did  entertaine  and  feaft  him,  fitting  on  the 
ground,  and  lying  on  mantles.  Infomuch  as  he  ufeth 
the  very  word  mantile  for  a  mantle. 

Humi  mantilia  fternunt."  x 


u  they  changed  the  form  thereof  into  their  cloakes ,  called  Pallia."}  As 
the  Romans  had  their  gowne  called  toga,  fo  the  ancient  outward  veili- 
ment  of  the  Grecians  was  called  Pallium,  by  fome  tranflated  a  mantle, 
although  it  be  now  commonly  taken  for  a  cloake,  which  doth  indeed 
fomewhat  referable  a  mantle.  By  thefe  different  kinds  of  habit,  the 
one  was  fo  certainly  diftinguimed  from  the  other,  that  the  word  togatus 
was  often  ufed  to  fignifie  a  Roman,  and  Palliatus  a  Grecian,  as  it  is 
obferved  by  Mr.  Tho.  Godwin*  out  of  Sigonius.f  "  Togati  (faith  he) 
pro  Romanis  dicli,  ut  Palliati  pro  Graecis."  But  that  the  ancient  La- 
tines  and  Romans  ufed  it,  as  the  author  alledgeth,  (out  of  I  know  not 
what  place  in  Virgil)  appeareth  no  way  unto  mee.  That  the  gowne 
was  their  ufuall  outward  garment  is  moft  certaine,  and  that  commonly 
of  wooll,  finer  or  courfer  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  that 
wore  it.  Whence  Horace,  "Satyr."  3.  lib.  I. 
"  Sit  mihi  menfa  tripes,  et 

"  Concha  falis  puri,  et  toga  quae  defendere  frigus, 

"  Quamvis  craffa,  queat." 

And  from  this  difference  betweene  the  ancient  Roman  and  Grecian 
habit  grew  the  proverbs,  "  modo  palliatus,  modo  togatus,"  and  "  de 
toga  ad  pallium,"  to  denote  an  unconflant  perfon.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

x  " Humi  mantilia  fternunt  "~\      Evanders  entertainment  of 

,  is  fet  out  in  the  8.  booke  of  Virgils  JEneis,  but  there  we  have 

*  Romanas  hiftor.  antholog.  lib.  2.  fed.  3.  cap.  7. 
f  Deind.  1.  3.  cap.  19. 
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So  that  it  feemeth  that  the  mantle  was  a  general!  habite 
to  moft  nations,  and  not  proper  to  the  Scythians  onely, 
as  you  fuppofe. 

Iren.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  aunciently  it  was  common 
to  moft,  and  yet  fi thence  difufed  and  laide  away.     But  in 
this  later  age  of  the  world,  fince  the  decay  of  the  Romane 
empire,  it  was  renewed  and  brought  in  againe  by  thofe 
Northerne  Nations   when,   breaking  out  of  their  cold 
caves  and  frozen  habitations  into  the  fweet  foyle  of  Eu 
rope,  they  brought  with  them  their  ufual  weedes,  fit  to 
fheild  the  cold,  and  that  continual  froft,  to  which  they 
had  at  home  beene  inured :  the  which  yet  they  left  not 
off,  by  reafon  that  they  were  in  perpetual  warres  with 
the  nations  whom  they  had  invaded,  but,  ftill  removing 
from  place  to  place,  carried  always  with  them  that  weed, 
as  their  houfe,  their  bed,. and  their  garment;  and,  com- 
ming  laftly  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  fpeciall 
ufe  thereof,  by  reafon  of  the  raw  cold  climate,  from  whom 
it  is  now  growne  into  that  general  ufe  in  which  that  peo 
ple  now  have  it.      After  whom  the  Gaules  fucceeding, 
yet  finding  the  like  neceffitie  of  that  garment,  continued 
the  like  ufe  thereof. 

Eudox.  Since  then  the  neceflity  thereof  is  fo  commodi 
ous,  as  you  alledge,  that  it  is  infteed  of  houfing,  bedding, 
and  cloathing,  what  reafon  have  you  then  to  wifh  fo  ne- 
ceflarie  a  thing  caft  off? 

Iren.  Becaufe  the  commoditie  doth  not  countervaile 
the  difcommoditie,  for  the  inconveniences  which  thereby 
doe  arife  are  much  more  many ;  for  it  is  a  fit  houfe  for 

no  fuch  word  as  mantile.     In  his  entertainment  by  Dido  we  have  it, 

but  in  another  fence.  "  ^Eneid."  lib.  I. 

"Jam  pater  ^Eneas,  &  jam  Trojana  juventus 
"  Conveniunt,  ilratoque  fuper  difcumbitur  oftro, 
"  Dant  famuli  manibus  lymphas,  Cereremque  caniftris 
"  Expediunt,  tonfifque  ferunt  mantilia  villis." 

SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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an  out-law,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloke  for 
a  thiefe.     Firft  the  out-law  being  for  his  many  crimes 
and  villanyes  banifhed  from  the  townes  and  houfes  of 
honeft  men,  and  wandring  in  wafte  places,  far  from  dan 
ger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle  his  houfe,  and  under  it 
covereth  himfelfe  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  from  the 
offence  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  fight  of  men.     When 
it  raineth  it  is  his  pent-houfe ;  when  it  bloweth  it  is  his 
tent ;  when  it  freezeth  it  is  his  tabernacle.     In  Sommer 
he  can  wear  it  loofe,  in  winter  he  can  wrap  it  clofe ;  at 
all  times  he  can  ufe  it ;  never  heavy,  never  cumberfome. 
Likewife   for  a  rebell    it   is  as  ferviceable ;    for  in  his 
warre  that  he  maketh  (if  at  leaft  it  deferve  the  name  of 
warre)  when  he  flill  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in 
the  thicke  woods  and  ftraite  pafTages,  waiting  for  advan 
tages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea,  and  almoft  his  houmold  {luff. 
For  the  wood  is  his  houfe  againft  all  weathers,  and  his 
mantle  is  his  couch  to  deep  in.     Therein  he  wrappeth 
himfelf  round,  and  coucheth  himfelfe  ftrongly  againft  the 
jrnats,  which  in  that  countrey  doe  more  annoy  the  naked 
rebels,  whilft  they  keepe  the  woods,  and  doe  more  fharply 
wound  them  then  all  their  enemies  fwords  or  fpears,  which 
can  feldome  come  nigh  them :  yea,  and  oftentimes  their 
mantle  ferveth  them  when  they  are  neere  driven,  being 
wrapped  about  their  left  arme  in  ftead  of  a  target,  for  it 
is  hard  to  cut  thorough  with  a  fword,  befides  it  is  light 
to  beare,  light  to  throw  away,  and,  being  (as  they  com 
monly  are)  naked,  it  is  to  them  all  in  all.    Laftly,  for  a 
theife  it  is  fo  handfome,  as  it  may  feem  it  was  firft  in 
vented  for  him  ;   for  under  it  he  may  cleanly  convey  any 
fit  pillage  that  commeth  handfomly  in  his  way,  and  when 
he  goeth  abroad  in  the  night  in  free-booting,  it  is  his  beft 
and  fureft  friend ;    for  lying,  as  they  often  do,  2  or  3 
nights  together  abroad  to  watch  for  their  booty,  with 
that  they  can  prettily  fhroud  themfelves  under  a  bum 
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or  a  bank  fide,  till  they  may  conveniently  do  their  errand  : 
and  when  all  is  over,  he  can  in  his  mantle  pafle  thorough 
any  town  or  company,  being  clofe  hooded  over  his  head, 
as  he  ufeth,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  in- 
dangered.  Befides  this,  he,  or  any  man  els  that  is  dif- 
pofed  to  mifchief  or  villany,  may  under  his  mantle  goe 
privily  armed  without  fufpicion  of  any,  carry  his  head- 
peece,  his  fkean/  or  piftol  if  he  pleafe,  to  be  alwayes  in 
readines.  Thus  necefTary  and  fitting  is  a  mantle  for 
a  bad  man,  and  furely  for  a  bad  hufwife  it  is  no  lefTe 
convenient,  for  fome  of  them  that  bee  wandring  woemen, 
called  of  them  Mona-mul,  it  is  halfe  a  wardrobe ;  for  in 
Summer  you  mal  find  her  arrayed  commonly  but  in  her 
fmock  and  mantle,  to  be  more  ready  for  her  light  fervices  : 
in  Winter,  and  in  her  travaile,  it  is  her  cloake  and  fafe- 
guard,  and  alfo  a  coverlet  for  her  lewde  exercife.  And 
when  me  hath  filled  her  veflell,  under  it  me  can  hide 
both  her  burden,  and  her  blame;  yea,  and  when  her 
baftard  is  borne  it  ferves  infteed  of  fwadling  clouts.  And 
as  for  all  other  good  women  which  love  to  doe  but  little 
worke,  how  handfome  it  is  to  lye  in  and  fleepe,  or  to 
loufe  themfelves  in  the  fun-mine,  they  that  have  beene 
but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witnes.  Sure  I  am  that 
you  will  thinke  it  very  unfit  for  a  good  hufwife  to  ftirre 
in,  or  to  bufie  her  felfe  about  her  hufwifry  in  fuch  fort  as 
ihe  mould.  Thefe  be  fome  of  the  abufes  for  which  I 
would  thinke  it  meet  to  forbid  all  mantles. 

Eudox.  O  evill  minded  man,  that  having  reckoned  up 
fo  many  ufes  of  a  mantle,  will  yet  wifh  it  to  be  abandoned ! 
Sure  I  thinke  Diogenes  difh  did  never  ferve  his  matter 
for  more  turnes,  notwithftanding  that  he  made  it  his 


y  bisjkean.]  A  "  fkean,"  or  "fkena,"  was  a  Jhort  fword,  dagger,  or 
knife,  and  Teems  to  have  been  a  weapon  particularly  Irifh.  See  the  note 
on  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  A.  ii.  Sc.  4.  Shakefpeare's  Works,  by  Collier, 
1858,  vol.  v.  p.  141. 
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dim,  his  cup,  his  cap,  his  meafure,  his  water- pot,  then 
a  mantle  doth  an  Irifh  man.  But  I  fee  they  be  moft  to 
bad  intents,  and  therefore  I  will  joyne  with  you  in  abo- 
lifhing  it.  But  what  blame  lay  you  to  the  glibbe  ?  take 
heed  (I  pray  you)  that  you  be  not  too  bufie  therewith  for 
feare  of  your  owne  blame,  feeing  our  Englifhmen  take  it 
up  in  fuch  a  generall  fafhion  to  weare  their  haire  fo  im- 
meafurably  long,  that  fome  of  them  exceed  the  longeft 
Irifh  glibs. 

Iren.  I  feare.  not  the  blame  of  any  undeferved  diflikes ; 
but  for  the  Irifh  glibbes,  they  are  as  fit  mafkes  as  a  mantle 
is  for  a  thiefe.  For  whenfoever  he  hath  run  himfelfe  into  that 
perill  of  law  that  he  will  not  be  knowne,  he  either  cutteth 
off  his  glibbe  quite,  by  which  he  becommeth  nothing  like 
himfelfe,  or  pulleth  it  fo  low  downe  over  his  eyes,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  difcerne  his  theevifh  countenance.  And 
therefore  fit  to  be  trufied  up  with  the  mantle. 

Eudox.  Truly  thefe  three  Scythian  abufes,  I  hold  moft 
fit  to  bee  taken  away  with  marpe  penalties ;  and  fure  I 
wonder  how  they  have  beene  kept  thus  long,  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  many  good  provifions  and  orders  as  have 
beene  devifed  for  that  people. 

Iren.  The  caufe  thereof  mail  appeare  to  you  hereafter  ; 
but  let  us  now  go  forward  with  our  Scythian  cuftomes. 
Of  which  the  next  that  I  have  to  treat  of  is  the  manner 
of  raifing  the  cry  in  their  conflicts,  and  at  other  trouble- 
fome  times  of  uproare :  the  which  is  very  natural  Scythian, 
as  you  may  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  Herodotus, 
defcribing  the  manner  of  the  Scythians  and  Parthians 
comming  to  give  the  charge  at  battles  :  at  which  it  is  faid, 
that  they  came  running  with  a  terrible  yell,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  would  have  gone  together,  which  is  the  very 
image  of  the  Irim  hubbub,  which  their  kerne  ufe z  at  their 

z  which  their  kerne  ufe,  &c.]     The  kern  is  the  Irflbfovt-foldier;  and 
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firft  encounter.    Befides,  the  fame  Herodotus  writeth,  that 
they  ufedin  their  battles  to  call  upon  the  names  of  their  cap 
tains  or  generals,  and  fometimes  upon  their  greateft  kings 
deceafed,  as  in  that  battle  of  Thorny  ris  again  ft  Cyrus  : a 
which  cuftome  to  this  day  manifeftly  appeareth  amongft 
the  Irifh.     For  at  their  joyning  of  battle,  they  lykewife 
call  upon  their  captaines  name,  or  the  word  of  his  aun- 
ceftours.     As  they  under  Oneale  cry  Laundarg-abo,  that 
is,  the  bloody  hand,  which  is  Oneales  badge  :  they  under 
O  Brien  call  Laun-laider,  that  is,  the  ftrong  hand.     And 
to  their  enfample,  the  old  Englifh  alfo  which  there  re- 
may  neth  have  gotten  up    their  cryes  Scythian-like,  as 
Crom-abo,  and  Butler-abo.     And  here  alfo  lyeth  open  an 
other  manifeft  proofe  that  the  Irifh  bee  Scythes  or  Scots, 
for  in  all  their  incounters  they  ufe  one  very  common 
word,  crying  Ferragh,  Ferragh,  which  is  a  Scottifh  word, 
to  wit,  the  name  of  one  of  the  firft  Kings  of  Scotland, 
called    Feragus,    or  Fergus,   which  fought  againft  the 
Pictes,  as  you  may  reade  in  Buchanan  de  rebus  Scoticis ; 
but  as  others  write,  it  was  long  before  that,  the  name  of 
their  chiefe  Captaine,  under  whom  they  fought  againft 
the  Africans,  the  which  was  then  fo  fortunate  unto  them, 
that  ever  fithence  they  have  ufed  to  call  upon  his  name 
in  their  battailes. 

Eudox.  Believe  me,  this  obfervation  of  yours,  Irenaeus, 
is  very  good  and  delightfull ;  far  beyond  the  blinde  con- 
ceipt  of  fome,  who  (I  remember)  have  upon  the  fame 
word  Ferragh,  made  a  very  blunt  conjecture ;  as  namely 

is  alfo  employed  in  this  fenfe  by  Shakefpeare.  See  likewife  Gainsford's 
"Glory  of  England,"  41:0.  1618,  p.  149  :  "  The  name  of  Galliglas  is  in 
a  manner  extinft,  but  of  KERN  in  great  reputation,  as  ferving  them  [the 
Irim]  in  their  revolts ;  and  proving  [insufficient  fouldiers,  but  excellent 
for "  fkirmifh."  Again,  p.  150:  "They  [the  Irim]  are  defperate  in 
revenge;  and  their  kerne  thinke  no  man  dead,  untill  his  head  be  off." 
TODD.  In  "  Macbeth,'*  A.  i.  Sc.  2,  we  have  both  "  kerns"  and  "  gal- 
lowglaffes."  See  alfo  "  Henry  VI.  Pt.  2,"  A.  iv.  Sc.  9.  C. 

a  as  in  that  battle  of  Tbotnyris  againft  Cyrus .]  Herodotus  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  that  battle  hath  no  fuch  thing.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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Mr.  Stanihurft,  who  though  he  be  the  fame  countrey 
man  borne,  that  mould  fearch  more  neerly  into  the  fecret 
of  thefe  things,  yet  hath  ftrayed  from  the  truth  all  the 
heavens  wyde  (as  they  fay,)  for  he  thereupon  groundeth 
a  very  grofle  imagination,  that  the  Irim  fhould  defcend 
from  the  Egyptians  which  came  into  that  ifland,  firft  under  4 
the  leading  of  one  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  where 
upon  they  ufe  (faith  he)  in  all  their  battailes  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Pharaoh,  crying  Ferragh,5  Ferragh.  Surely 
he  ihootes  wyde  on  the  bow  hand,  and  very  far  from  the 
marke.  For  I  would  firft  know  of  him  what  auncient 
ground  of  authority  he  hath  for  fuch  a  fenfelefTe  fable,  and 
if  he  have  any  of  the  rude  Irim  bookes,  as  it  may  be  hee 
hath,  ye£  (me  feemes)  that  a  man  of  his  learning  fhould  not 
fo  lightly  have  bin  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales  from 
approvance  of  his  owne  reafon  ;  for  whether  it  be  a  fmack 
of  any  learned  judgment  to  fay  that  Scota  is  like  an 
Egyptian  word  let  the  learned  judge.  But  his  Scota 
rather  comes  of  the  Greek  O-/COTO?,  that  is,  darknefs,  which 
hath  not  let  him  fee  the  light  of  the  truth. 

Iren.  You  know  not,  Eudoxus,  how  well  M.  Stan, 
could  fee  in  the  darke ;  perhaps  he  hath  owles  or  cats 
eyes,  but  well  I  wot  he  feeth  not  well  the  very  light  in 
matters  of  more  weight.  But  as  for  Ferragh  I  have  told 
my  conjecture  only,  and  yet  thus  much  I  have  more  to 
prove  a  likelyhopd,  that  there  be  yet  at  this  day  in  Ireland, 
many  Irim  men  (chiefly  in  the  Northerne  parts)  called 
by  the  name  of  Ferragh.  But  let  that  now  be  :  this  only 
for  this  place  fuffifeth,  that  it  is  a  word  ufed  in  their 

b  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Pbaraob9  crying  Ferragb.]  The  vulgar 
Irifh  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  this  war-fong  to  have  been  Forrocb,  or  Fer 
ragh,  (an  eafy  corruption  of  Pbarrob,  which  Selden,  in  his  notes  on 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  fays  was  the  war-fong  once  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Irifh  kerns,)  a  terrible  giant,  of  whom  they  tell  many  a  marvellous  tale. 
See  Mr.  Walker's  "Hilt.  Mem.  of  the  Irifh  Bards,"  notes,  p.  96,  and 
Mr.  Warton's  note  on  Sir  Ferraugb,  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  4.  TODD.  It  will 
be  found  in  this  edit.  vol.  in.  p.  165."""" C. 
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common  hububs,  the  which  (with  all  the  reft)  is  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  for  that  it  difcovereth  an  affectation  to  Irim  cap- 
tainry,  which  in  this  platform  I  indeavour  fpecially  to 
beat  down.     There  be  other  forts  of  cryes    alfo  ufed 
among  the  Irim,  which  favour  greatly  of  the  Scythian 
barbarifme,  as  their  lamentations  at  their  buryals,  with 
difpairfull  out-cryes,  and  immoderate  way  lings,  the  which 
M.  Stanihurft  might  alfo  have  ufed  for  an  argument  to 
proove  them  Egyptians.     For  fo  in  Scripture  it  is  men 
tioned,  that  the  Egyptians  lamented  for  the  death  of 
Jofeph.     Others  thinke  this  cuftome  to  come  from  the 
Spaniards,  for  that  they  doe  immeafurably  like  wife  be- 
wayle   their  dead ;  but  the  fame  is  not  proper  Spanim, 
but  altogether  heathenifh,  brought  in  thither  fiM  either 
by  the  Scythians,  or  the  Moores,  that  were  Africans  and 
long  pofTefTed  that  countrey.     For  it  is  the  manner  of  all 
Pagans  and  Infidels  to  be  intemperate  in  their  waylings  of 
their  dead,  for  that  they  had  no  faith  nor  hope  of  falva- 
tion.     And  this  ill  cuftome  alfo  is  fpecially  noted  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  to  have  beene  in  the  Scythians,  and  is  yet 
amongft  the  Northerne  Scots  at  this  day,  as  you  may  reade 
in  their  chronicles. 

Eudox.  This  is  fure  an  ill  cuftome  alfo,  but  yet  doth 
not  fo  much  concerne  civill  reformation,  as  abufe  in  reli 
gion. 

Iren.  I  did  not  rehearfe  it  as  one  of  the  abufes  which 
I  thought  moft  worthie  of  reformation  ;  but  having  made 
mention  of  Irim  cryes  I  thought  this  manner  of  lewd  cry 
ing  and  howling  not  impertinent  to  be  noted  as  uncivill 
and  Scythian- like :  for  by  thefe  old  cuftomes,  and  other 
like  conjecturall  circumftances,  the  defcents  of  nations 
can  only  be  proved,  where  other  monuments  of  writings 
are  not  remayning. 

Eudox.  Then  (I  pray  you)  whenfoever  in  your  dif- 
courfe  you  meet  with  them  by  the  way,  doe  not  mun,  but 
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boldly  touch  them ;  for  befides  their  great  pleafure  and 
delight  for  their  antiquity,  they  bring  alfo  great  profit  and 
helpe  unto  civility. 

Iren.  Then  fith  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  will  heere  take 
occafion,  fmce  I  lately  fpake  of  their  manner  of  cryes  in 
joyning  of  battaile,  to  fpeake  alfo  fomewhat  of  the  manner 
of  their  armes,  and  array  in  battell,  with  other  cuftomes 
perhappes  worthy  the  noting.  And  firft  of  their  armes 
and  weapons/  amongft  which  their  broad  fwordes  are  pro 
per  Scythian,  for  fuch  the  Scythes  ufed  commonly,  as  you 
may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus.  And  the  fame  alfo  the  old 
Scots  ufed,  as  you  may  read  in  Buchanan,  and  in  Solinus, 
where  the  pictures  of  them  are  in  the  fame  forme  exprefled. 
Alfo  their  fhort  bowes,  and  little  quivers  with  mort 
bearded  arrowes,  are  alfo  very  Scythian,d  as  you  may 
reade  in  the  fame  Olaus.  And  the  fame  fort,  both  of 
bowes,  quivers,  and  arrowes,  are  at  this  day  to  bee  feene 
commonly  amongft  the  Northerne  Irifh-Scots,  whofeScot- 
tifh  bowes  are  not  paft  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with 
a  ftring  of  wreathed  hempe  flackley  bent,  and  whofe  ar 
rowes  are  not  much  above  halfe  an  ell  long,  tipped  with 
fteele  heads,  made  like  common  broad  arrow  heades,  but 
much  more  fharpe  and  {lender,  that  they  enter  into  a  man 
or  horfe  moft  cruelly,  notwithftanding  that  they  are  (hot 
forth  weakely.  Moreover,  their  long  broad  fhields,  made 
but  with  wicker  roddes,  which  are  commonly  ufed  amongft 
the  faid  Northerne  Irim,  but  efpecially  of  the  Scots,  are 
brought  from  the  Scythians,  as  you  may  read  in  Olaus 

c  Andfirfl  of  their  armes  and  weapons.]  This  fubjecl:  is  illuftrated 
with  great  care,  in  the  following  work  :  "An  Hiftorical  EfTay  on  the 
Drefs  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Irifh  ;  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  Memoir 
of  the  Armour  and  Weapons  of  the  Irim.  By  Jofeph  Cooper  Walker, 
Efq.  iM.R.I.A."  Dublin  [London],  1788.  TODD. 

d  Scythian.]  The  original  1  of  the  very  name  Scythians  feemeth  to 
come  from  mooting.  Vide  Selden,  Annot.  in  Poly-olb.  (ex.  Gorop. 
Becan.  Beccefel.  et.  Aluredi  leg.)  p.  133.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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Magnus,  Solinus,  and  others :  likewife  their  going  to 
battle  without  armor  on  their  bodies  or  heads,  but  trad 
ing  to  the  thicknes  of  their  glibbs,  the  which  (they  fay) 
will  fometimes  beare  off  a  good  ftroke,  is  meere  Scythian, 
as  you  may  fee  in  the  faid  images  of  the  old  Scythes  or 
Scots,  fet  foorth  by  Herodianus  and  others.  Befides,  their 
confufed  kinde  of  march  in  heapes,  without  any  order  or 
array,  their  claming  of  fwords  together,  their  fierce  run 
ning  upon  their  enemies,  and  their  manner  of  fight,  re- 
fembleth  altogether  that  which  is  read  in  hiftories  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Scythians.  By  which  it  may  almoft  in 
fallibly  be  gathered,  together  with  other  circumftances, 
that  the  Irifh  are  very  Scots  or  Scythes  originally,  though 
fithence  intermingled  with  many  other  nations  repairing 
and  joyning  unto  them.  And  to  thefe  I  may  alfo  adde 
another  ftrong  conjecture  which  commeth  to  my  mind, 
that  I  have  often  obferved  there  amongft  them ;  that  is, 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  which  are  very  fuperfti- 
tioufly  yet  ufed  amongft  them,  the  which  are  alfo  written 
by  fundry  authors,  to  have  been  obferved  amongft  the 
Scythians,  by  which  it  may  very  vehemently  be  prefumed 
that  the  nations  were  anciently  all  one.  For  Plutarch e 
(as  I  remember)  in  his  Treatife  on  Homer,  endeavouring 
to  fearch  out  the  truth,  what  countryman  Homer  was, 
proveth  it  moft  ftrongly  (as  he  thinketh)  that  he  was  an 
JEolhn  borne ;  for  that  in  defcribing  a  facrifice  of  the 
Greekes,  he  omitted  the  loyne,  the  which  all  the  other 
Grecians  (faving  the  .^Eolians)  ufe[d]  to  burne  in  their  fa- 
crifices :  alfo  for  that  he  makes  the  intralls  to  be  rofted  on 
five  fpits,  which  was  the  proper  manner  of  the  .^Eolians, 
who  onely,  of  all  the  nations  of  Grecia,  ufed  to  facrifize  in 
that  fort.  By  which  he  inferreth,  neceflarily,  that  Homer 


e  Plutarch.'}     Not  he,  but  Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of  Homer.     SIR 
JAMES  WARE. 
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was  an  ^Eolian.     And  by  the  fame  reafon  may  I  as  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  the  Irifh  are  defcended  from  the 
Scythians ;  for  that  they  ufe  (even  to  this  day)  fome  of 
the  fame  ceremonies  which  the  Scythians  anciently  ufed. 
As  for  example,  you  may  reade  in  Lucian,  in  that  fweet 
dialogue  which  is  intitled  Toxaris  or  of  friendfhip,  that 
the  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the  fword, 
and  by  the  fire/  for  that  they  accounted  thofe  two  fpeciall 
divine  powers,  which  mould  worke  vengeance  on  the  per 
jurers.     So  doe  the  Irifh  at  this  day,  when  they  goe  to 
battaile,  fay  certaine  prayers  or  charmes  to  their  fwords, 
making  a  crofle  therewith  upon  the  earth,  and  thrufting 
the  points  of  their  blades  into    the  ground;  thinking 
thereby  to  have  the  better  fuccefle  in  fight.     Alfo  they 
ufe   commonly   to    fweare  by  their  fwords.     Alfo   the 
Scythians  ufed,  when   they    would  binde   any   folemne 
vow  or  combination  amongft  them,  to  drink  a  bowle 
of  blood  together,8  vowing  thereby  to  fpend  their  laft 
blood  in  that  quarrel :  and  even  fo  do  the  wild  Scots, 
as  you  may  read  in  Buchanan ;  and  fome  of  the  North- 
erne  Irifh.     Likewife  at  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and 
lighting  of  candles,  they  fay  certaine  prayers,  and  ufe 
fome  other  fuperftitious  rites,  which  mew  that  they  ho 
nour  the  fire  and  the  light ;  for  all  thofe  Northerne  na 
tions,  having  beene  ufed  to  be  annoyed  with  much  colde 
and  darkenefTe,  are  wont  therefore  to  have  the  fire  and 
the  funne  in  great  veneration :  like  as  contrarywife  the 


f  by  the  fword,  and  by  the  fire.  ~\  Lucian  hath  it,  by  tbe  fword,  and  by 
the  wind.  Somewhat  may  be  gathered  to  this  purpofe  out  of  the 
Ulfter  Annals,*  where  Laegarius  (or  Lagerius)  a  heathen  King  of  Ireland, 
being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Leinfter  men,  is  faid  to  have  bin  releafed 
upon  an  oath,  which  was  per  folem  et  ventum.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

8  to  drink  a  bowle  of  blood  together,  &c.]  See  Mela,  lib.  II.  cap.  I. 
Other  nations  alfo  obferved  this  cuftom.  See  Herodotus,  1.  i.e.  74. 
TODD. 

*  An.  458. 
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Moores  and  Egyptians,  which  are  much  offended  and 
grieved  with  extreame  heat  of  the  funne,  doe  every  morn 
ing,  when  the  funne  arifeth,  fall  to  curfing  and  banning  of 
him  as  their  plague.  You  may  alfo  reade  in  the  fame 
booke,  in  the  Tale  of  Arfacomas,  that  it  was  the  manner 
of  the  Scythians,  when  any  one  of  them  was  heavily 
wronged,  and  would  afTemble  unto  him  any  forces  of 
people  to  joyne  with  him  in  his  revenge,  to  fit  in  fome 
publicke  place  for  certaine  dayes  upon  an  oxe  hide,  to 
which  there  would  refort  all  fuch  perfons  as  being  dif- 
pofed  to  take  armes,  would  enter  into  his  pay,  or  joyne 
with  him  in  his  quarrel.  And  the  fame  you  may  likewife 
reade  to  have  beene  the  ancient  manner  of  the  wilde 
Scotts,  which  are  indeed  the  very  naturall  Irifh.  More 
over,  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fweare  by  their  Kings  hand, 
as  Olaus  fheweth.  And  fo  do  the  Irifh  life  now  to 
fweare  by  their  Lords  hand,  and,  to  forfweare  it,  holde 
it  more  criminall  than  to  fweare  by  God.  Alfo  the 
Scythians  faid,  That  they  were  once  a  yeare  turned  into 
jwpjves,  and  fo  is  it  written  of  the  Irifh :  though  Matter 
Camden  in  a  better  fenfe  doth  fuppofe  it  was  a  difeafe, 
called  Lycanthropia,h  fo  named  of  the  wolfe.  And  yet 
fome  of  the  Irifh  doe  ufe  to  make  the  wolfe  their  goffip. 
The  Scythians  ufed  alfo  to  feethe  the  flefh  in  the  hide ; 
and  fo  doe  the  Northerne  Irifh.  The  Scythians  ufed  to 


h  a  difeafe,  called  Lycanthropia.~]  "  Among  thefe  humors  of  Me 
lancholy  the  phifitions  place  a  kinde  of  madnes,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Lycantbropia,  termed  by  the  Latines  Infania  Lupina,  or  Wolves  furie  : 
which  bringeth  a  man  to  this  point,  (as  Altomare  affirmeth)  that  in 
Februarie  he  will  goe  out  of  the  houfe  in  the  night  like  a  wolfe,  hunting 
about  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  great  howling ;  and  plucke  the  dead 
mens  bones  out  of  the  fepulchers,  carrying  them  about  the  ftreets,  to 
the  greate  feare  and  aftonimment  of  all  them  that  meete  him.  And  the 
forefaide  author  affirmeth,  that  melancholike  perfons  of  this  kinde  have 
pale  faces,  foaked  and  hollow  eies,  with  a  weak  fight,  never  fheddingone 
tear  to  the  view  of  the  world,  &c."  "  The  Hofpitall  of  Incurable 
Fooles,"  (a  tranflation  from  the  Italian,)  410.  1600,  p.  19.  TODD. 
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draw  the  blood  of  the  bead  living,  and  to  make  meat 
thereof:  and  fo  do  the  Irifh  in  the  North  ftill.  Many 
fuch  cuftomes  I  could  recount  unto  you,  as  of  their  old 
manner  of  marrying,  of  burying,  of  dancing,  of  ringing, 
of  feafting,  of  curfing,  though  Chriftians  have  wyped  out 
the  moil  part  of  them,  by  refemblance  whereof  it  might 
plainly  appeare  to  you  that  the  nations  are  the  fame,  but 
that  by  the  reckoning  of  thefe  few,  which  I  have  told 
unto  you,  I  finde  my  fpeech  drawne  out  to  a  greater 
length  then  I  purpofed.  Thus  much  onely  for  this  time, 
I  hope,  mall  fuffife  you,  to  thinke  that  the  Irim  are  an 
ciently  deduced  from  the  Scythians. 

Eudox.  Surely,  Iren.,  I  have  heard,  in  thefe  few  words, 
that  from  you  which  I  would  have  thought  had  bin  im- 
potfible  to  have  bin  fpoken  of  times  fo  remote,  and  cuf 
tomes  fo  ancient :  with  delight  whereof  I  was  all  that 
while  as  it  were  intranced,  and  carried  fo  farre  from  my 
felfe,  as  that  I  am  now  right  forry  that  you  ended  fo 
foone.  But  I  marvaile  much  how  it  commeth  to  pafTe, 
that  in  fo  long  continuance  of  time,  and  fo  many  ages 
come  betweene,  yet  any  jot  of  thofe  olde  rites  and  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftomes  mould  remaine  amongft  them. 

Iren.  It  is  no  caufe  of  wonder  at  all ;  for  it  is  the  maner 
of  many  nations  to  be  very  fuperftitious,  and  diligent 
obfervers  of  old  cuftomes  and  antiquities ;  which  they  re 
ceive  by  continuall  tradition  from  their  parents,  by  re 
cording  of  their  Bards  and  Chronicle[r]s,  in  their  fongs, 
by  daylie  ufe  and  enfample  of  their  elders. 

Eudox.  But  have  you  (I  pray  you)  obferved  any  fuch 
cuftomes  amongft  them,  brought  likewife  from  the  Spa 
niards  or  Gaules,  as  thefe  from  the  Scythians  ?  that  may 
fure  be  very  materiall  to  your  firft  purpofe. 

Iren.  Some  perhaps  I  have ;  and  who  that  will  by  this 
occafion  more  diligently  marke  and  compare  their  cuf 
tomes  mail  finde  many  more.  But  there  are  fewer  re- 

v.  B  B 
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mayning  of  the  Gaules  or  Spaniards  then  of  the  Scythi 
ans,  by  reafon  that  the  partes,  which  they  then  pofTeflecL, 
lying  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Wefterne  and  Southerne  Sea, 
were  fithence  vifited  with  ftrangers  and  forraine  people, 
repayring  thither  for  trafficke,  and  for  fifhing,  which  is 
very  plentifull  upon  thofe  coafts :  for  the  trade  and  in- 
terdeale  of  fea-coaft  nations  one  with  another  worketh 
more  civilitie  and  good  fafhions,  (all  fea  men  being  na 
turally  defirous  of  new  fafhions,)  then  amongft  the  in 
land  folke,  which  are  feldome  feene  of  forrainers  ;  yet 
fome  of  fuch  as  I  have  noted,  I  will  recount  unto  you. 
And  firft  I  will,  for  the  better  credit  of  the  reft,  mew 
you  one  out  of  their  Statutes,  among  which  it  is  enacted 
that  no  man  mall  weare  his  beard  onely  on  the  upper 
lip,  fhaving  all  his  chinne.  And  this  was  the  auncient 
manner  of  the  Spaniards,  as  yet  it  is  of  all  the  Mahome 
tans  to  cut  off  all  their  beards  clofe,  fave  onelie  their 
mufchachios,  which  they  weare  long.  And  the  caufe  of 
this  ufe  was  for  that  they,  being  bred  in  a  hot  countrey, 
found  much  haire  on  their  faces  and  other  parts  to  be 
noyous  unto  them :  for  which  caufe  they  did  cut  it  moft 
away,  like  as  contrarily  all  other  nations,  brought  up  in 
cold  countrey s,  do  ufe  to  nourifh  their  haire,  to  keepe 
them  the  warmer,  which  was  the  caufe  that  the  Scythians 
and  Scottes  wore  Glibbes  (as  I  fhewed  you)  to  keepe 
their  heads  warme,  and  long  beards  to  defend  their  faces 
from  cold.  From  them  alfo  (I  thinke)  came  faffron 
fhirts  and  fmocks,  which  was  devifed  by  them  in  thofe 
hot  countryes,  where  faffron  is  very  common  and  rife, 
for  avoyding  that  evill  which  commeth  by  much  fweating, 
and  long  wearing  of  linnen :  alfo  the  woemen  amongft 
the  old  Spaniards  had  the  charge  of  all  houfhold  affaires, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  (as  Bo [h] emus  writeth)  though 
now  the  Spaniards  ufe  it  quite  otherwife.  And  fo  have 
the  Irim  woemen  the  truft  and  care  of  all  things,  both  at 
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home,  and  in  the  field.  Likewife  round  leather  targets 
is  the  Spanifh  fafhion,  who  ufed  it  (for  the  moft  part) 
painted,  which  in  Ireland  they  ufe  alfo,  in  many  places, 
coloured  after  their  rude  fafhion.  Moreover  the  manner 
of  their  woemens  riding  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  horfe, 
I  meane  with  their  faces  towards  the  right  fide,  as  the 
Irifh  ufe,  is  (as  they  fay)  old  Spanifh,  and  fome  fay 
African,  for  amongft  them  the  woemen  (they  fay)  ufe  fo 
to  ride :  Alfo  the  deepe  fmocke  fleive,  which  the  Irifh 
woemen  ufe,  they  fay,  was  old  Spanifh,  and  is  ufed  yet 
in  Barbary  :  and  yet  that  mould  feeme  rather  to  be  an 
old  Englifh  fafhion ;  for  in  armory  the  fafhion  of  the 
Manche,  which  is  given  in  armes  by  many,  being  indeede 
nothing  elfe  but  a  fleive,  is  fafhioned  much  like  to  that 
fleive.  And  that  Knights  in  auncient  times  ufed  to 
weare  their  miftrefles  or  loves  fleive,  upon  their  armes,1 
as  appeareth  by  that  which  is  written  of  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  he  wore  the  fleive  of  the  faire  Maide  of  Afteloth 
in  a  tourney,  whereat  Queene  Gueneuer  was  much  dif- 
pleafed. 

Eudox.  Your  conceipt  is  good,  and  well  fitting  for 
things  fo  far  growne  from  certainty  of  knowledge  and 
learning,  onely  upon  likelyhoods  and  conjectures.  But 
have  you  any  cuftomes  remaining  from  the  Gaules  or 
Brittaines  ? 

Iren.  I  have  obferved  a  few  of  either ;  and  who  will 
better  fearch  into  them  may  finde  more.  And  firft  the 
profeflion  of  their  Bardes  was  (as  Casfar  writeth)  ufuall 
amongft  the  Gaules;  and  the  fame  was  alfo  common 
amongft  the  Brittans,  and  is  not  yet  altogether  left  off 
with  the  Welfh  which  are  their  pofterity.  For  all  the 
fafhions  of  the  Gaules  and  Brittaines,  as  ha  teftifieth, 

1  ufed  to  weare  their  miftreffes  or  loves  Jleive,  upon  their  armes.~\ 
This  cuftom  is  noticed  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again."  TODD. 
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were  much  like.  The  long  darts  came  alfo  from  the 
Gaules,  as  you  may  read  in  the  fame  Caefar,  and  in  Jo. 
Bo[h]emus.  Likewife  the  faid  Jo.  Bo[h]emus  writeth,  that 
the  Gaules  ufed  fwords  a  handfull  broad,  and  fo  doe  the 
Irim  now.  Alfo  they  ufed  long  wicker  ftiields  in  bat- 
taile  that  mould  cover  their  whole  bodies,  and  fo  doe  the 
Northerne  Irim ;  but  I  have  not  feene  fuch  fafhioned 
targets  ufed  in  the  Southerne  parts,  but  onely  amongft 
the  Northerne  people,  and  Irim-Scottes.  I  doe  thinke 
that  they  were  brought  in  rather  by  the  Scythians,  then 
by  the  Gaules.  Alfo  the  Gaules  ufed  to  drinke  their 
enemyes  blood,  and  painte  themfelves  therewith :  fo 
alfo  they  write,  that  the  old  Irim  were  wont,  and  fo  have 
I  feene  fome  of  the  Irim  doe,  but  not  their  enemyes  but 
freinds  blood.  As  namely  at  the  execution  of  a  notable 
tray  tor  at  Limericke,  called  Murrogh  O-Brien,  I  faw  an 
old  woman,  which  was  his  fofter  mother,  take  up  his 
head,  whilft  he  was  quartered,  and  fucked  up  all  the 
blood  that  runne  thereout,  faying,  that  the  earth  was  not 
worthy  to  drinke  it,  and  therewith  alfo  fteeped  her  face 
and  breaft,  and  tore  her  haire,  crying  out  and  fhrieking 
moft  terribly. 

Eudox.  You  have  very  well  runne  through  fuch  cuf- 
tomes  as  the  Irim  have  derived  from  the  firft  old  nations 
which  inhabited  the  land;  namely,  the  Scythians,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Gaules,  and  the  Brittaines.  It  now  re- 
maineth  that  you  take  in  hand  the  cuftomes  of  the  old 
Englifh  which  are  amongft  the  Irifh  :  of  which  I  doe  not 
thinke  that  you  mail  have  much  caufe  to  finde  fault 
with,  confidering  that  by  the  Englifh  moft  of  the  old 
bad  Irifh  cuftomes  were  abolifhed,  and  more  civill  fafhions 
brought  in  their  ftead. 

Iren.  You  think  otherwife,  Eudox.,  then  I  doe ;  for 
the  cheifeft  abufes  which  are  now  in  that  realme,  are 
growne  from  the  Englim,  and  fome  of  them  are  now 
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much  more  lawlefTe  and  licentious  then  the  very  wilde 
Irifh  :  fo  that  as  much  care  as  was  by  them  had  to  re- 
forme  the  Irifh,  fo  and  much  more  muft  now  bee  ufed  to 
reforme  them ;  fo  much  time  doth  alter  the  manners  of 
men. 

Eudox.  That  feemeth  very  ftrange  which  you  fay,  that 
men  mould  fo  much  degenerate  from  their  firft  natures 
as  to  growe  wilde. 

Iren.  So  much  can  liberty  and  ill  examples  doe. 

Eudox.  What  liberty  had  the  Englim  there,  more 
then  they  had  here  at  home?  Were  not  the  lawes 
planted  amongft  them  at  the  firft,  and  had  they  not 
governours  to  curbe  and  keepe  them  ftill  in  awe  and 
obedience  ? 

Iren.  They  had,  but  it  was,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch 
as  did  more  hurt  then  good ;  for  they  had  governours 
for  the  moft  part  of  themfelves,  and  commonly  out  of 
the  two  families  of  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers,  both  ad- 
verfaries  and  corrivales  one  againft  the  other.  Who 
though,  for  the  moft  part,  they  were  but  deputies  under 
fome  of  the  Kings  of  Englands  fonnes,  brethren,  or  other 
neare  kinfmen,  who  were  the  Kings  lieutenants,  yet  they 
fwayed  fo  much,  as  they  had  all  the  rule,  and  the  others 
but  the  title.  Of  which  Butlers  and  Geraldynes,  albeit 
(I  muft  confefle)  there  were  very  brave  and  worthy  men, 
as  alfo  of  other  the  Peeres  of  that  realme,  made  Lo:  De 
puties,  and  Lo:  Juftices  at  fundry  times,  yet  thorough 
greatnes  of  their  late  conquefts  and  feignories  they  grew 
infolent,  and  bent  both  that  regall  authority,  and  alfo 
their  private  powers,  one  againft  another,  to  the  utter 
fubverfion  of  themfelves,  and  ftrengthning  of  the  Irifh 
againe.  This  you  may  read  plainely  difcovered  by  a 
letter  written  from  the  citizens  of  Cork  out  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  then  in  England,  and  re 
maining  yet  upon  record,  both  in  the  Towre  of  London, 
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and  alfo  among  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland.  Wherein  it 
is  by  them  complained,  that  the  Englifh  Lords  and  Gen 
tlemen,  who  then  had  great  poffeflions  in  Ireland,  began, 
through  pride  and  infolency,  to  make  private  warres  one 
againft  another,  and,  when  either  part  was  weak,  they 
would  wage  and  draw  in  the  Irifh  to  take  their  part,  by 
which  meanes  they  both  greatly  encouraged  and  inabled 
the  Irifh,  which  till  that  time  had  beene  fhut  up  within 
the  Mountaines  of  Slewlogher,  and  weakened  and  dif- 
abled  themfelves,  infomuch  that  their  revenues  were  won 
derfully  impaired,  and  fome  of  them,  which  are  there 
reckoned  to  have  been  able  to  have  fpent  12  or  1300 
pounds  per  annum,  of  old  rent,  (that  I  may  fay  no  more) 
befides  their  commodities  of  creekes  and  havens,  were 
now  fcarce  able  to  difpend  the  third  part.  From  which 
diforder,  and  through  other  huge  calamities  which  have 
come  upon  them  thereby,  they  are  almoft  now  growne 
like  the  Irifh :  I  meane  of  fuch  Englifh  as  were  planted 
above  towards  the  Weft  ;  for  the  Englifh  Pale  hath  pre 
fer  ved  it  felfe,  thorough  nearenes  of  the  ftate,  in  reafonable 
civilitie,  but  the  reft  which  dwelt  in  Connaght  and  in 
Mounfter,  which  is  the  fweeteft  foyle  of  Ireland,  and 
fome  in  Leinfter  and  Ulfter,  are  degenerate,  yea,  and 
fome  of  them  have  quite  fhaken  off  their  Englifh 
names,  and  put  on  Irifh  that  they  might  bee  altogether 
Irifh. 

Eudox.  Is  it  poflible  that  any  mould  fo  farre  growe 
out  of  frame  that  they  mould  in  fo  fhort  fpace,  quite 
forget  their  countrey  and  their  owne  names?  that  is  a 
moft  dangerous  lethargic,  much  worfe  then  that  of  Mef- 
fala  Corvinus,  who,  being  a  moft  learned  man,  thorough 
fickenefTe  forgat  his  owne  name.  But  can  you  count  us 
any  of  this  kinde  ? 

Iren.  I  cannot  but  by  report  of  the  Irifh  themfelves, 
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who"  report,  that  the  Mac-mahons,k  in  the  North,  were 
aunciently  Englifh ;  to  wit,  defcended  from  the  Fitz 
Urfulas,  which  was  a  noble  family  in  England,  and  that 
the  fame  appeareth  by  the  fignification  of  their  Irim 
names.  Likewife  that  the  Mac-fwynes,  now  in  Ulfter, 
were  aunciently  of  the  Veres  in  England,  but  that  they 
themfelves,  for  hatred  of  Englifh,  fo  difguifed  their 
names. 

Eudox.  Could  they  ever  conceive  any  fuch  diflike  of 
their  owne  natural  countryes,  as  that  they  would  bee 
amamed  of  their  name,  and  byte  at  the  dugge  from  which 
they  fucked  life  ? 

Iren.  I  wote  well  there  mould  be  none ;  but  proud 
hearts  doe  oftentimes  (like  wanton  colts)  kicke  at  their 
mothers,  as  we  read  Alcibiades  and  Themiftocles  did, 
who,  being  banimed  out  of  Athens,  fled  unto  the  Kings 
of  Afia,  and  there  ftirred  them  up  to  warre  againft  their 
country,  in  which  warres  they  themfelves  were  cheif- 
taines.  So  they  fay  did  thefe  Mac-fwines  and  Mac- 
mahons,  or  rather  Veres  and  Fitz-Urfulaes,  for  private 
defpight,  turne  themfelves  againft  England.  For  at 
fuch  time  as  Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  in  the 
Barons  warres  againft  King  Richard  the  Second,  through 
the  mallice  of  the  Peeres,  banimed  the  real  me  and  pro- 
fcribed,  he  with  his  kinfman  Fitz  Urfula  fled  into  Ire-  , 
land,  where  being  profecuted,  and  afterwards  in  England 
put  to  death,  his  kinfman,  there  remaining  behinde  in 
Ireland,  rebelled,  and,  confpiring  with  the  Irim,  did  quite 
caft  off  both  their  Englifh  name  and  alleagiance,  fince 
which  time  they  have  fo  remained  ftill,  and  have  fince 
beene  counted  meere  Irim.  The  very  like  is  alfo  re- 


k  Mac-mabons,   &c.]     Thefe  families   of  Mac-mahones   and  Mac- 
fwines  are  by  others  held  to  be  of  the  ancient  Irifh.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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ported  of  the  Mac-fwines,  Mac-mahones,  and  Mac- 
fhehies  of  Mounfter,  how  they  likewife  were  aunciently 
Englifh,  and  old  followers  to  the  Earle  of  Defmond,  un- 
till  the  raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth :  at  which 
time  the  Earle  of  Defmond  that  then  was,  called  Tho 
mas,  being  through  falfe  fubornation  (as  they  fay)  of  the 
Queene  for  fome  offence  by  her  againft  him  conceived, 
brought  to  his  death  atTredagh1  moft  unjuftly,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  he  was  a  very  good  and  found  fubject  to  the 
King.  Thereupon  all  his  kinfemen  of  the  Geraldines, 
which  then  was  a  mighty  family  in  Mounfter,  in  revenge 
of  that  huge  wrong,  rofe  into  armes  againft  the  King, 
and  utterly  renounced  and  forfooke  all  obedience  to  the 
Crowne  of  England  ;  to  whom  the  faid  Mac-fwines,  Mac- 
fhehies,  and  Mac-mahones,  being  then  fervants  and  fol 
lowers,  did  the  like,  and  have  ever  fithence  fo  continued. 
And  with  them  (they  fay)  all  the  people  of  Mounfter 
went  out,  and  many  other  of  them,  which  were  meere 
Englifh,  thenceforth  joyned  with  the  Irifh  againft  the 
King,  and  termed  themfelves  very  Irim,  taking  on  them 
Irim  habits  and  cuftomes,  which  could  never  fince  be 
cleane  wyped  away,  but  the  contagion  hath  remained  ftill 
amongft  their  pofterityes.  Of  which  fort  (they  fay)  be  moft 
of  the  furnames  which  end  in  an,  as  Heenan,  Shinan, 
Mungan,  &c.  the  which  now  account  themfelves  naturall 
Irim.  Other  great  houfes  there  bee  of  the  Englifh  in 
Ireland,  which  thorough  licentious  converting  with  the 
Irifh,  or  marrying,  or  foftering  with  them,  or  lacke  of 
meete  nurture,  or  other  fuch  unhappy  occafions,  have 
degendredm  from  their  auncient  dignities,  and  are  now 


1  Tredagb.]  Others  hould  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Tredagh,  15. 
Febr.  1467,  by  (the  command  of)  John  Tiptoft  Earle  of  Worcefter, 
then  Lo:  Deputy  of  Ireland,  for  exacting  of  Coyne  and  Livery.  Vid. 
Camden.  Britan.  pag.  738.  edit.  Londin.  an.  1607.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

m  degendred.~\  This  is  the  manufcript  reading,  and  confirms  the  ufe  of 
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growne  as  Irifh  as  O-hanlans  breech,  as  the  proverbe 
there  is." 

Eudox.  In  truth  this  which  you  tell  is  a  moft  fhame- 
full  hearing,  and  to  be  reformed  with  moft  marp  cen- 
fures  in  fo  great  perfonages,  to  the  terrour  of  the  meaner : 
for  if  the  lords  and  cheife  men  degenerate,  what  mall  be 
hoped  of  the  peafants,  and  bafer  people  ?  And  hereby 
fure  you  have  made  a  faire  way  unto  your  felfe  to  lay 
open  the  abufes  of  their  evill  cuftomes,  which  you  have 
now  next  to  declare,  the  which,  no  doubt,  but  are  very 
bad,  being  borrowed  from  the  Irim,  as  their  apparell, 
their  language,  their  riding,  and  many  other  the  like. 

Iren.  You  cannot  but  hold  them  fure  to  be  very  uncivill ; 
for  were  they  at  the  beft  that  they  were  of  old,  when  they 
were  brought  in,  they  mould  in  fo  long  an  alteration  of 
time  feeme  very  uncouth  and  ftrange.  For  it  is  to  be 
thought,  that  the  ufe  of  all  England,  was  in  the  raigne  of 
Henry  the  Second  when  Ireland  was  planted  with  Eng- 
lim,  very  rude  and  barbarous,  fo  as  if  the  fame  mould  be 
now  ufed  in  England  by  any,  it  would  feeme  worthy  of 
fharpe  correction,  and  of  new  lawes  for  reformation,  for 
it  is  but  even  the  other  day  fince  England  grew  civill: 
therefore  in  counting  the  evill  cuftomes  of  the  Englifh 
there,  I  will  not  have  regard  whether  the  beginning 
thereof  were  Englifh  or  Irifh,  but  will  have  refpect  onely 
to  the  inconvenience  thereof.  And  firft  I  have  to  finde 
fault  with  the  abufe  of  language,  that  is,  for  the  fpeaking 
of  Irim  among  the  Englifh,  which  as  it  is  unnaturall 


the  word  by  Spenfer  on  another  occafion.    [See  vol.  iii.  p.  306].     The 
printed  copies  read  degenerated.     TODD. 

n  as  the  proverbe  there  is.']  The  Manufcripts  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  add  three  "  moft 
pittifull  examples  of  this  fort,"  then  exifting ;  and  the  mention  of  them 
is  made  in  very  fevere  terms.  They  are  *'  the  Lord  Bremingham,  the 
great  Mortimer,  and  the  old  Lord  Courcie."  TODD. 
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that  any  people  mould  love  anothers  language  more  then 
their  owne,  To  it  is  very  inconvenient,  and  the  caufe  of 
many  other  evills. 

Eudox.  It  feemeth  ftrangeto  me  that  the  Englifh  mould 
take  more  delight  to  fpeake  that  language  then  their 
owne,  whereas  they  mould  (mee  thinkes)  rather  take  fcorne 
to  acquaint  their  tongues  thereto  :  for  it  hath  ever  beene 
the  ufe  of  the  conquerour  to  defpife  the  language  of  the 
conquered,  and  to  force  him  by  all  meanes  to  learne  his. 
So  did  the  Romans  alwayes  ufe,  infomuch  that  there  is 
almoft  no  nation  in  the  world,  but  is  fprinckled  with  their 
language.  It  were  good  therefore  (me  feemes)  to  fearch 
out  the  originall  caufe  of  this  evill ;  for,  the  fame  being 
difcovered,  a  redrefTe  thereof  will  the  more  eafily  be  pro 
vided  :  For  I  thinke  it  very  ftrange,  that  the  Englifh 
being  fo  many,  and  the  Irifh  fo  few,  as  they  then  were 
left,  the  fewer  mould  draw  the  more  unto  their  ufe. 

Iren.  I  fuppofe  that  the  cheife  caufe  of  bringing  in  the 
Irifh  language,  amongft  them,  was  fpecially  their  foftering, 
and  marrying  with  the  Irifh,  the  which  are  two  moft  dan 
gerous  infections ;  for  firft  the  childe  that  fucketh  the 
milke  of  the  nurfe,  muft  of  neceffity  learne  his  firft 
fpeach  of  her,  the  which  being  the  firft  inured  to  his 
tongue,  is  ever  after  moft  pleafing  unto  him,  infomuch  as 
though  hee  afterwards  be  taught  Englifh,  yet  the  fmacke 
of  the  firft  will  allwayes  abide  with  him  ;  and  not  onely  of 
the  fpeach,  but  alfo  of  the  manners  and  conditions.  For 
befides  that  yong  children  be  like  apes,  which  will 
affect  and  imitate  what  they  fee  done  before  them,  efpe- 
cially  by  their  nurfes  whom  they  love  fo  well,  they  more 
over  drawe  into  themfelves,  together  with  their  fucke, 
even  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  their  nurfes :  for  the 
minde  followeth  much  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and 
alfo  the  words  are  the  image  of  the  minde,  fo  as,  they  pro 
ceeding  from  the  minde,  the  minde  muft  needes  be 
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affected  with  the  words.  So  that  the  fpeach  being  Irifh, 
the  heart  muft  needes  bee  Irifh  ;  for  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  tongue  fpeaketh.  The  next  is  the  mar 
rying  with  the  Irifh,  which  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is 
in  all  common-wealthes  appeareth  to  every  fimpleft 
fence,  and  though  fome  great  ones  have  perhaps  ufed 
fuch  matches  with  their  vafTals,  and  have  of  them  never- 
thelefTe  raifed  worthy  ifTue,  as  Telamon  did  with  Tec- 
mefla,  Alexander  the  Great  with  Roxana,  and  Julius 
Caefar  with  Cleopatra,  yet  the  example  is  fo  perillous,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  adventured  :  for  in  flead  of  thofe  few  good, 
I  could  count  unto  them  infinite  many  evill.  And  in 
deed  how  can  fuch  matching  fucceede  well,  feeing  that 
commonly  the  childe  taketh  moft  of  his  nature  of  the 
mother,  befides  fpeach,  manners,  and  inclynation,  which 
are  (for  the  moft  part)  agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  their 
mothers  ?  for  by  them  they  are  firft  framed  and  fafhioned, 
fo  as  what  they  receive  once  from  them,  they  will  hardly 
ever  after  forgoe.  Therefore  are  thefe  evill  cuftomes  of 
foftering  and  marrying  with  the  Irifh  moft  carefully  to 
be  reftrayned ;  for  of  them  two,  the  third  evill,  that  is 
the  cuftome  of  language  (which  I  fpake  of)  cheifly  pro- 
ceedeth. 

Eudox.  But  are  there  not  lawes  already  provided,  for 
avoyding  of  this  evill  ? 

Ir en.  Yes,  I  thinke  there  be,  but  as  good  never  a  whit 
as  never  the  better.  For  what  doe  ftatutes  availe  with 
out  penalties,  or  lawes  without  charge  of  execution  ?  for 
fo  there  is  another  like  law  enacted  againft  wearing  of  the 
Irifh  apparell,  but  neverthemore  is  it  obferved  by  any,  or 
executed  by  them  that  have  the  charge  :  for  they  in  their 
private  difcretions  thinke  it  not  fit  to  bee  forced  upon  the 
poore  wretches  of  that  country,  which  are  not  worth 
the  price  of  Englifh  apparell,  nor  expedient  to  be  prac- 
tifed  againft  the  abler  fort,  by  reafon  that  the  country 
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(fay  they)  doth  yeeld  no  better :  and  were  there  better  to 
be  had,  yet  thefe  were  fitter  to  be  ufed,  as  namely,  the 
mantle  in  travailing,  becaufe  there  be  no  Innes  where 
meete  bedding  may  be  had,  fo  that  his  mantle  ferves  him 
then  for  a  bed  :  the  leather  quilted  jacke  in  journeying  and 
in  camping,  for  that  is  fitteft  to  be  under  his  fhirt  of 
mayle,  and  for  any  occafion  of  fuddaine  fervice,  as  there 
happen  may,  to  cover  his  troufe  on  horfebacke  :  the  great 
linnen  roll,  which  the  women  weare,  to  keepe  their  heads 
warme  after  cutting  their  haire,  which  they  ufe  in  fick- 
nefle ;  befides  their  thicke  folded  linnen  fhirts,  their  long- 
fleived  fmocks,  their  halfe- fleived  coates,  their  filken 
fillets,  and  all  the  reft  they  will  devife  fome  colour  for, 
either  of  neceflity,  or  of  antiquity,  or  of  comelynefTe. 

Eudox.  But  what  colour  foe  ver  they  alledge,  mee  thinkes 
it  is  not  expedient,  that  the  execution  of  a  law  once  or- 
dayned  mould  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge,  or 
officer,  but  that,  without  partialitie  or  regard,  it  mould  be 
fulfilled  as  well  on  Englifh,  as  Irim. 

Iren.  But  they  thinke  this  precifenes  in  reformation  of 
apparel  1  not  to  be  fo  materiall,  or  greatly  pertinent. 

Eudox.  Yes  furely  but  it  is  ;  for  mens  apparell  is  com 
monly  made  according  to  their  conditions,  and  their  con 
ditions  are  oftentimes  governed  by  their  garments:  for 
the  perfon  that  is  gowned  is  by  his  gowne  put  in  minde 
of  gravitie,  and  alfo  reftrained  from  Jightnes  by  the  very 
unaptnefTe  of  his  weed.  Therefore  it  is  written  by 
Ariftotle,  that  when  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians 
that  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  devifed  to  bring  them  to 
a  more  peaceable  life,  hee  changed  their  apparell  and 
mufick,  and  in  ftead  of  their  fhort  warlike  coat,  cloathed 
them  in  long  garments  like  women,  and  in  ftead  of  their 
warlike  mufick,  appointed  to  them  certaine  lafcivious 
layes,  and  loofe  jiggs,  by  which  in  fhort  fpace  their  mindes 
were  fo  mollified  and  abated,  that  they  forgot  their  former 
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fierceneffe,  and  became  moft  tender  and  effeminate:  where 
by  it  appeareth,  that  there  is  not  a  little  in  the  garment  to 
the  fafhioning  of  the  minde  and  conditions.  But  be  thefe, 
which  you  have  defcribed,  the  fafhions  of  the  Trim  weedes  ? 

Iren.  No  ;  all  thefe  which  I  have  rehearfed  to  you,  be 
not  Irifh  garments,  but  Englim ;  for  the  quilted  leather 
jack  is  old  Englim  ;  for  it  was  the  proper  weed  of  the 
horfeman,  as  you  may  read  in  Chaucer,  when  he  defcribeth 
Sir  Thopas  apparell  and  armour,  as  hee  went  to  fight 
againft  the  gyant,  in  his  robe  of  mecklaton,  which  is  that 
kind  of  guilded  leather  with  which  they  ufe  to  imbroyder 
their  Irifh  jackets.  And  there  likewife  by  all  that  de- 
fcription  you  may  fee  the  very  fafhion  and  manner  of  the 
Irifh  horfeman  moft  truely  fet  forth,  in  his  long  hofe,  his 
ryding  mooes  of  coftly  cordwaine,  his  hacqueton,  and  his 
haberjeon,  with  all  the  reft  thereunto  belonging. 

Eudox.  I  furely  thought  that  the  manner  had  beene 
Irifh,  for  it  is  farre  differing  from  that  we  have  now ;  as 
alfo  all  the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  his  ftrong  braffe  bit,  his 
flyding  reynes,  his  fhanke  pillion  without  ftirruppes,  his 
manner  of  mounting,  his  fafhion  of  ryding,  his  charging 
of  his  fpeare  aloft  above  head,  the  forme  of  his  fpeare. 

Iren.  No  fure ;  they  be  native  Englim,  and  brought  in 
by  the  Englifhmen  firft  into  Ireland :  neither  is  the  fame 
accounted  an  uncomely  manner  of  ryding ;  for  I  have 
heard  fome  great  warriours  fay,  that,  in  all  the  fervices 
which  they  had  feene  abroad  in  forraigne  countreyes,  they 
never  faw  a  more  comely  man  then  the  Irifh  man,  nor  that 
commeth  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge  :  neither  is  his 
manner  of  mounting  unfeemely,  though  hee  lacke  ftir 
ruppes,  but  more  ready  then  with  ftirruppes  ;  for  in  his 
getting  up  his  horfe  is  ftill  going,  whereby  hee  gayneth 
way.  And  therefore  the  ftirrup  was  called  fo  in  fcorne, 
as  it  were  a  ftay  to  get  up,  being  derived  from  the  old 
Englim  word  fty,  which  is,  to  get  up,  or  mounte. 
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Eudox.  It  feemeth  then  that  you  finde  no  fault  with 
this  manner  of  ryding ;  why  then  would  you  have  the 
quilted  jacke  laid  away  ? 

Iren.  I  doe  not  wifh  it  to  be  laide  away,  but  the  abufe 
thereof  to  be  put  away ;  for  being  ufed  to  the  end  that 
it  was  framed,  that  is,  to  be  worne  in  warre  under  a  fhirt 
of  mayle,  it  is  allowable,  as  alfo  the  fhirt  of  mayle,  and 
all  his  other  furniture :  but  to  be  worne  daylie  at  home, 
and  in  townes  and  civile  places,  is  a  rude  habite  and  moft 
uncomely,  feeming  like  a  players  painted  coate. 

Eudox.  But  it  is  worne  (they  fay)  likewife  of  Irifh 
footmen ;  how  doe  you  allow  of  that  ?  for  I  mould  thinke 
it  very  unfeemely. 

Iren.  No,  not  as  it  is  ufed  in  warre,  for  it  is  worne 
then  likewife  of  footmen  under  their  ihirts  of  mayle,  the 
which  footmen  they  call  Galloglaffes,0  the  which  name 
doth  difcover  them  alfo  to  be  auncient  Englifh,  for  Gall- 
ogla  fignifies  an  Englifh  fervitour  or  yeoman.  And  he 
being  fo  armed,  in  a  long  fhirt  of  mayle  downe  to  the  calfe 
of  his  leg,  with  a  long  broad  axe  in  his  hand,  was  then 
•pedes  gratis  armature ,  and  was  infteed  of  the  armed  foote- 
man  that  now  weareth  a  corflet,  before  the  corflet  was 
ufed,  or  almoft  invented. 

Eudox.  Then  him  belike  you  likewife  allow  in  your 
ftraite  reformation  of  old  cuftomes. 

Iren.  Both  him  and  the  kerne  alfo  (whom  onely  I 
take  to  bee  the  proper  Irifh  fouldier)  can  I  allow,  fo  that 
they  ufe  that  habite  and  cuftome  of  theirs  in  the  warres 
onely,  when  they  are  led  forth  to  the  fervice  of  their 
Prince,  and  not  ufually  at  home,  and  in  civile  places,  and 
befides  doe  laye  afide  the  evill  and  wilde  ufes  which  the 
galloglaffe  and  kerne  do  ufe  in  their  common  trade  of  life. 


0  which  footmen  they  call  Galloglaffes. ~\     See  the  note  on  kern  [and 
gallowglajs\,  p.  361.     TODD. 
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Eudox.  What  be  thofe  ? 

Iren.  Marrie,  thofe  bee  the  moft  barbarous  and  loathly 
conditions  of  any  people  (I  thinke)  under  heaven ;  for, 
from  the  time  that  they  enter  into  that  courfe,  they  doe 
ufe  all  the  beaftly  behaviour  that  may  bee  :  they  opprefle 
all  men,  they  fpoile  afwell  the  fubject  as  the  enemy ; 
they  fteale,  they  are  cruell  and  bloodie,  full  of  revenge 
and  delighting  in  deadly  execution,  licentious  fwearers, 
and  blafphemers,  common  raviihers  of  woemen,  and  mur- 
therers  of  children. 

Eudox.  Thefe  bee  moft  villainous  conditions ;  I  mar- 
vaile  then  that  they  be  ever  ufed  or  im ployed,  or  almoft 
fuffered  to  live :  what  good  can  there  then  be  in  them  ? 

Iren.  Yet  fure  they  are  very  valiaunt,  and  hardie,  for 
the  moft  part  great  indurers  of  colde,  labour,  hunger, 
and  all  hardnefle,  very  active  and  ftrong  of  hand,  very 
fwift  of  foot,  very  vigilant  and  circumfpecl  in  their  en- 
terprifes,  very  prefent  in  perils,  very  great  fcorners  of 
death. 

Eudox.  Truely,  by  this  that  you  fay,  it  feemes  that 
the  Irifhman  is  a  very  brave  fouldier. 

Iren.  Yea  furely,  in  that  rude  kinde  of  fervice  hee 
beareth  himfelfe  very  couragioufly.  But  when  hee  com- 
meth  to  experience  of  fervice  abroad,  or  is  put  to  a 
peece,  or  a  pike,  hee  maketh  as  worthie  a  fouldiour  as 
any  nation  hee  meeteth  with.  But  let  us  (I  pray  you) 
turne  againe  to  our  difcourfe  of  evill  cuftomes  among  the 
Irifh. 

Eudox.  Me  thinkes,  all  this  which  you  fpeake  of,  con- 
cerneth  the  cuftomes  of  the  Irifh  very  materially  ;  for  their 
ufes  in  warre  are  of  no  fmall  importance  to  bee  con- 
fidered,  afwell  to  reforme  thofe  which  are  evill,  as  to  con- 
firme  and  continue  thofe  which  are  good.  But  follow 
you  your  owne  courfe,  and  mew  what  other  their  cuf 
tomes  you  have  to  diflike  of. 
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Iren.  There  is  amongft  the  Irifh  a  certaine  kind  of 
people  called  Bardes,  which  are  to  them  indeed  of 
poets/  whofe  profeflion  is  to  fet  foorth  the  praifes  or 
difpraifes  of  men  in  their  poems  or  rymes,  the  which  are 
had  in  fo  high  regard  and  eftimation  amongft  them,  that 
none  dare  difpleafe  them  for  feare  to  runne  into  reproach 
thorough  their  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouthes  of  all  men.  For  their  verfes  are  taken  up  with 
a  generall  applaufe,  and  ufually  fung  at  all  feafts  and 
meetings,  by  certaine  other  perfons  whofe  proper  func 
tion  that  is,  who  alfo  receive  for  the  fame  great  rewards 
and  reputation  amongft  them. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  blame  this  in  them,  which  I  would 
otherwife  have  thought  to  have  beene  worthy  of  good 
accompt,  and  rather  to  have  beene  maintained  and  aug 
mented  amongft  them,  then  to  have  beene  difliked  ?  for 
I  have  reade  that  in  all  ages  Poets  have  beene  had  in 
fpeciall  reputation,  and  that  (me  thinkes)  not  without 
great  caufe  ;  for  befides  their  fweete  inventions,  and  moft 
wittie  layes,  they  have  alwayes  ufed  to  fet  foorth  the 
praifes  of  the  good  and  vertuous,  and  to  beate  downe  and 
difgrace  the  bad  and  vitious.  So  that  many  brave  yong 
mindes  have  oftentimes,  thorough  hearing  the  praifes  and 
famous  eulogies  of  worthie  men  fung  and  reported  unto 
them,  beene  ftirred  up  to  affect  the  like  commendations, 
and  fo  to  ftrive  to  the  like  deferts.  So  they  fay  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  more  excited  to  defire  of  honour 
with  the  excellent  verfes  of  the  Poet  Tirtaeus,  then  with 


P  Bardes,  which  are  to  them  infteed  of  poets.~\  The  reader,  who 
would  wi(h  for  all  poffible  information  on  this  point,  cannot  attain  his 
object  fooner  than  by  confulting  "  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  Irifh 
Bards,  interfperfed  with  anecdotes  of,  and  occafional  obfervations  on,  the 
Mufic  of  Ireland  :  By  Jofeph  Cooper  Walker,  Efq.  M.R.I.A."  Dub 
lin,  1786.  I  recommend  alfo,  as  a  proper  accompaniment  to  this 
ingenious  work,  the  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Irifh  Poetry,"  by  Mifs  Brooke. 

TODD. 
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all  the  exhortations  of  their  Captaines,  or  authority  of 
their  Rulers  and  Magiftrates. 

Iren.  It  is  moft  true  that  fuch  Poets  as  in  their 
writings  doe  labour  to  better  the  manners  of  men,  and 
thorough  the  fweete  baite  of  their  numbers,  to  fteale  into 
the  young  fpirits  a  defire  of  honour  and  vertue,  are  wor 
thy  to  bee  had  in  great  refped.  But  thefe  Irim  Bardes 
are  for  the  molt  part  of  another  minde,  and  fo  farre  from 
inftructing  yong  men  in  morall  difcipline,  that  they 
themfelves  doe  more  deferve  to  bee  fharpely  difciplined ; 
for  they  feldome  ufe  to  choofe  unto  themfelves  the  doings 
of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but 
whomfoever  they  finde  to  be  moft  licentious  of  life,  moft 
bolde  and  lawlefTe  in  his  doings,  moft  dangerous  and  def- 
perate  in  all  parts  of  difobedience  and  rebellious  difpo- 
fition,  him  they  fet  up  and  glorifie  in  their  rithmes,  him 
they  praife  to  the  people,  and  to  yong  men  make  an  ex 
ample  to  follow. 

Eudox.  I  marvaile  what  kinde  of  fpeeches  they  can 
finde,  or  what  face  they  can  put  on,  to  praife  fuch  bad 
perfons  as  live  fo  lawleflie  and  licentiouflie  upon  ftealthes 
and  fpoyles,  as  moft  of  them  doe;  or  how  can  they 
thinke  that  any  good  mind  will  applaude  or  approve  the 
fame  ? 

Iren.  There  is  none  fo  bad,  Eudoxus,  but  mall  finde 
fome  to  favour  his  doings ;  but  fuch  licentious  partes  as 
thefe,  tending  for  the  moft  part  to  the  hurt  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  maintenance  of  their  owne  lewde  libertie,  they 
themfelves,  being  moft  defirous  therof,  doe  moft  allow.  \ 
Befides  this,  evill  things  being  decked  and  attired  with 
the  gay  attire  of  goodly  words,  may  eafily  deceive  and 
carry  away  the  affection  of  a  yong  mind,  that  is  not  well 
ftayed,  but  defirous  by  fome  bolde  adventures  to  make 
proofe  of  himfelfe ;  for  being  (as  they  all  be  brought  up 
idlely)  without  awe  of  parents,  without  precepts  of  maf- 

V.  C  C 
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ters,  and  without  feare  of  offence,  not  being  directed,  nor 
imployed  in  any  courfe  of  life,  which  may  carry  them  to 
vertue,  will  eafily  be  drawne  to  follow  fuch  as  any  mail 
fet  before  them  :  for  a  yong  minde  cannot  reft  ;  if  he  be 
not  ftill  bulled  in  fome  goodnefle,  he  will  finde  himfelfe 
fuch  bufineffe  as  mail  foone  bufie  all  about  him.  In 
which  if  he  fhall  finde  any  to  praife  him,  and  to  give  him 
encouragement,  as  thofe  Bardes  and  rythmers  doe  for 
little  reward,  or  a  mare  of  a  ftolne  cow,  then  waxeth  he 
moft  infolent  and  halfe  madde  with  the  love  of  himfelfe, 
and  his  owne  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  fet  forth 
fuch  lewdnes,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly 
and  painted  fhew  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the 
praifes  which  are  proper  to  vertue  it  felfe.  As  of  a  moft 
notorious  thiefe  and  wicked  out-law,  which  had  lived  all 
his  life-time  of  fpoyles  and  robberies,  one  of  their  Bardes 
in  his  praife  will  fay,  That  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milke- 
fops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire  fide,  but  that  moft 
of  his  dayes  he  fpent  in  armes  and  valiant  enterprifes ; 
that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with 
his  fword ;  that  he  lay  not  all  night  flugging  in  a  cabbin 
under  his  mantle,  but  ufed  commonly  to  keepe  others 
waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did  light  his  candle  at 
the  flames  of  their  houfes  to  leade  him  in  the  darknefTe ; 
that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day  ;  that  he 
loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yeeld  to  him, 
but  where  he  came  he  tooke  by  force  the  fpoyle  of  other 
mens  love,  and  left  but  lamentation  to  their  lovers ;  that 
his  mufick  was  not  the  harpe,  nor  layes  of  love,  but 
the  cryes  of  people,  and  claming  of  armor ;  and  finally, 
that  he  died  not  bewayled  of  many,  but  made  many 
waile  when  he  died  that  dearly  bought  his  death.  Doe 
you  not  thinke  (Eudoxus)  that  many  of  thefe  praifes 
might  be  applyed  to  men  of  beft  deferts  ?  yet  are  they 
all  yeelded  to  a  moft  notable  traytor,  and  amongft  fome 
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of  the  Irim  not  fmally  accounted  of.  For  the  fong, 
when  it  was  firft  made  and  fung  to  a  perfon  of  high 
degree  there,  was  bought  (as  their  manner  is)  for  fourty 
crownes. 

Eudox.  And  well  worthy  fure !  But  tell  me  (I  pray 
you)  have  they  any  art  in  their  competitions  ?  or  bee 
they  any  thing  wittie  or  well  favoured,  as  poemes  mould 
be? 

Iren.  Yea  truely ;  I  have  caufed  divers  of  them  to  be 
translated  unto  me  that  I  might  underftand  them ;  and 
furely  they  favoured  of  fweet  wit  and  good  invention, 
but  Ikilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry :  yet 
were  they  fprinkled  with  fome  pretty  flowres  of  their 
naturall  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  comlinerTe 
unto  them,  the  which  it  is  great  pitty  to  fee  abufed,  to 
the  gracing  of  wickednes  and  vice,  which  with  good 
ufage  would  ferve  to  adorne  and  beautifie  vertue.  This 
evill  cuftome  therfore  needeth  reformation.  And  now 
next  after  the  Irifh  Kerne,  me  thinks  the  Irilh  Horf- 
boyes  would  come  well  in  order,  the  ufe  of  which,  though 
necefllty  (as  times  now  be)  do  enforce,  yet  in  the  tho 
rough  reformation  of  that  real  me  they  mould  be  cut  off. 
For  the  caufe  why  they  are  now  to  be  permitted  is  want 
of  convenient  innes  for  lodging  of  travailers  on  horfback, 
and  of  hoftlers  to  tend  their  horfes  by  the  way.  But 
when  things  fhalbe  reduced  to  a  better  pafle,  this  needeth 
fpecially  to  be  reformed  ;  for  out  of  the  fry  of  thefe 
rakehell  horfe-boyes,q  growing  up  in  knavery  and  vil 
lainy,  are  their  kerne  continually  fupplyed  and  main 
tained.  For  having  been  once  brought  Up  an  idle  horfe- 
boy,  he  will  never  after  fall  to  labour,  but  is  only  made 

*  tbefe  rakehell  borfe-boyes.~\  Thefe  bafe  or  outcaft  horfe-boys.  Fr. 
racaille.  See  alfo  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  44  [vol.  iv.  p.  16].  Gabriel  Harvey 
calls  Greene  "  a  rakebelt,  a  makefhift,  &c."  "  Foure  Letters,'*  &c. 
1592.  Sign.  A.  2.  b.  TODD. 
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fit  for  the  halter.  And  thefe  alfo  (the  which  is  one  foule 
over-fight)  are  for  the  moft  part  bred  up  amongft  the 
Englifhmen,  of  whom  learning  to  fhoote  in  a  piece,  and 
being  made  acquainted  with  all  the  trades  of  the  Englim, 
they  are  afterwards,  when  they  become  kerne,  made  more 
fit  to  cut  their  throats.  Next  to  this  there  is  another 
much  like,  but  much  more  lewde  and  difhoneft  ;  and  that 
is,  of  their  Carrows,  which  is  a  kinde  of  people  that 
wander  up  and  downe  to  Gentle-mens  houfes,  living 
onely  upon  cardes  and  dice,  the  which,  though  they  have 
little  or  nothing  of  their  owne,  yet  they  will  play  for 
much  money,  which  if  they  winne,  they  wafte  moft 
lightly,  and  if  they  lofe,  they  pay  as  flenderly,  but  make 
recompence  with  one  ftealth  or  another,  whofe  onely 
hurt  is  not,  that  they  themfelves  are  idle  lofTells,  but  that 
thorough  gaming  they  draw  others  to  like  lewdnefle  and 
idlenefle.  And  to  thefe  may  be  added  another  fort  of 
like  loofe  fellowes,  which  doe  pafle  up  and  downe  amongft 
gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Jefters,  but  are  (indeed)  no 
table  rogues,  and  partakers  not  onely  of  many  ftealthes  by 
fetting  forth  other  mens  goods  to  be  ftolne,  but  alfo  privy 
to  many  traitrous  practices,  and  common  carryers  of 
newes,  with  defire  whereof  you  would  wonder  how  much 
the  Irim  are  fed :  for  they  ufe  commonly  to  fend  up 
and  downe  to  knowe  newes,  and  if  any  meet  with  ano 
ther  his  fecond  word  is,  What  news  ?  Infomuch  that 
hereof  is  tolde  a  prettie  jeft  of  a  French-man,  who  having 
beene  fometimes  in  Ireland,  where  he  marked  their  great 
inquirie  for  newes,  and  meeting  afterwards  in  France  an 
Irimman,  whom  hee  knew  in  Ireland,  firft  faluted  him, 
and  afterwards  faid  thus  merrily :  O  Sir,  I  pray  you  tell 
me  of  curtefie,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the  news 
that  you  fo  much  inquired  for  in  your  countrey  ? 

Eudox.  This  argueth  fure  in  them  a  great  defire  of 
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innovation,  and  therfore  thefe  occafions  which  nourifh 
the  fame  muft  be  taken  away,  as  namely,  thofe  Jefters, 
Carrowes,  Mona-fhules/  and  all  fuch  ftraglers,  for  whom 
(me  thinkes)  the  fhort  riddance  of  a  Marfhall  were  meeter 
then  an  ordinance  or  prohibition  to  reftrain  them.  There 
fore  (I  pray  you)  leave  all  this  rabblement  of  runnagates, 
and  pafTe  to  other  cuftomes. 

Iren.  There  is  a  great  ufe  amongft  the  Irifh  to  make 
great  arTemblies  together  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parlie 
(as  they  fay)  about  matters  and  wrongs  betweene  townmip 
and  townmip,  or  one  privat  perfon  and  another.  But 
well  I  wot,  and  true  it  hath  beene  oftentimes  proved,  that 
in  their  meetings  many  mifchiefes  have  beene  both  prac- 
tifed  and  wrought ;  for  to  them  doe  commonly  refort  all 
the  fcumme  of  the  people,  where  they  may  meete  and 
conferre  of  what  they  lift,  which  elfe  they  could  not  doe 
without  fufpition  or  knowledge  of  others.  Befides,  at 
thefe  meetings  I  have  knowne  divers  times,  that  many 
Englimmen,  and  good  Irifh  fubjects,  have  bin  villanoufly 
murdered  by  moving  one  quarrell  or  another  againft 
them.  For  the  Irifh  never  come  to  thofe  raths  but 
armed,  whether  on  horfe  or  on  foot,  which  the  Englifh 
nothing  fufpecting,  are  then  commonly  taken  at  advan 
tage  like  fheep  in  the  pin-folde. 

Eudox.  It  may  be  (Iraeneus)  that  abufe  may  be  in 
thofe  meetings.  But  thefe  round  hills  and  fquare  bawnes,8 
which  you  fee  fo  ftrongly  trenched  and  throwne  up,  were 
(they  fay)  at  firft  ordained  for  the  fame  purpofe,  that 

r  Mona-Jbules.~\  This  is  the  manufcript  reading,  and  is  corred.  See 
Mona-Jbulm  p.  360.  The  printed  copies  read  Mona-Jbutes.  Sbuler 
is  a  common  word  for  a  beggar  in  Ireland.  TODD. 

s  tbefe  round  bills  and  fquare  bawnes.']  Baton  is  evidently  ufed  by 
Spenfer  for  an  eminence.  Of  its  etymology  our  lexicographers  give  no 
account.  TODD.  Yet  fee  Richardfon's  Dicl.  v.  bazun,  where  he  (hews 
it  to  mean  a  habitation.  Eauen  is  "  to  build"  in  German.  C. 
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people  might  aflemble  themfelves  therein  ;  and  therefore 
aunciently  they  were  called  Folkmotes,'  that  is,  a  place 
of  people  to  meete  or  talke  of  any  thing  that  concerned 
any  difference  betweene  parties  and  townefhips,  which 
feemeth  yet  to  me  very  requifite. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true,  Eudoxus :  the  firft  making 
of  thefe  high  hils  were  at  firft  indeed  to  very  good  pur- 
pofe  for  people  to  meet ;  but  howfoever  the  times  when 
they  were  firft  made  might  well  ferve  to  good  occafions, 
as  perhaps  they  did  then  in  England,  yet  things  being 
fince  altered,  and  now  Ireland  much  differing  from  the 
ftate  of  England,  the  good  ufe  that  then  was  of  them  is 
now  turned  to  abufe ;  for  thofe  hills  wherof  you  fpeak 
were  (as  you  may  gather  by  reading)  appointed  for  2 
fpecial  ufes,  and  built  by  2  feveral  nations.     The  one  is 
that  which  you  call  Folk-motes,  which  were  built  by  the 
Saxons,  as  the  word  bewraieth  ;  for  it;  fignifieth  in  Saxon 
a  meeting  of  folk,  and  thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  in 
forme  foure  fquare,  well  intrenched  :  the  others  that  were 
round  were  caft  up  by  the  Danes,  as  the  name  of  them 
doth  betoken,  for  they  are  called  Danes-raths,  that  is, 
hills  of  the  Danes,  the  which  were  by  them  devifed,  not 
for  treaties  and  parlies,  but  appointed  as  fortes  for  them 
to  gather  unto  in  troublefome  time,  when  any  trouble 
arofe  ;  for  the  Danes,  being  but  a  few  in  comparifon  of 
the  Saxons"  (in  England)  ufed  this  for  their  fafety  :  they 
made  thofe  fmall  round  hills,  fo  ftrongly  fenced,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  hundred,  to  the  end  that  if  in  the  night, 
or  any  other  time,  any  troublous  cry  or  uproare  mould 
happen,  they  might  repaire  with  all  {peed  unto  their 


*  Folkmotes.~\  Vid.  Hen.  Spelmanni  Gloflarium.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
Junius  gives  the  etymology  of  "folk"  as  A.  S.fylgau,  to  follow.  C. 

u  Saxons."]  The  like  reafon  may  be  given  for  the  making  of  fuch 
rathes  in  Ireland  by  the  Danes  or  Norwegians.  Vid.  Gir.  Cambr. 
topog.  Hib.  diftinft.  3.  cap.  37.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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ovvne  fort,  which  was  appointed  for  their  quarter,  and 
there  remaine  fafe,  till  they  could  aflemble  themfelves  in 
greater  ftrength  :  for  they  were  made  fo  ftrong,  with  one 
fmall  entrance,  that  whofoever  came  thither  firft,  were  he 
one  or  two,  or  like  few,  he  or  they  might  there  reft  fafe, 
and  defend  themfelves  againft  many,  till  more  fuccour 
came  unto  them  :  and  when  they  were  gathered  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  they  marched  to  the  next  fort,  and  fo 
forward  till  they  met  with  the  perill,  or  knew  the  occa- 
fions  thereof.  But  befides  thefe  two  forts  of  hills,  there 
were  anciently  divers  others  ;  for  fome  were  raifed,  where 
there  had  been  a  great  battle  fought,  as  a  memory  or 
trophie  thereof;  others,  as  monuments  of  burialls  of  the 
carcafTes  of  all  thofe  that  were  flaine  in  any  field,  upon 
whom  they  did  throwe  fuch  round  mounts,  as  memorialls 
of  them,  and  fometimes  did  caft  up  great  heapes  of 
ftones,  (as  you  may  read  the  like  in  many  places  of  the 
Scripture,)  and  other  whiles  they  did  throw  up  many 
round  heapes  of  earth  in  a  circle,  like  a  garland,  or  pitch 
many  long  ftones  on  end  in  compafle,  every  of  which 
(they  fay)  betokened  fome  perfon  of  note  there  flaine 
and  buried ;  for  this  was  their  auncient  cuftome,  before 
Chriftianity  came  in  amongft  them  that  church- yards 
were  inclofed. 

Eudox.  You  have  very  well  declared  the  originall  of 
their  mounts  and  great  ftones  incompafTed,  which  fome 
vainely  terme  the  ould  Gyants  Trevetts,  and  thinke  that 
thofe  huge  ftones  would  not  elfe  be  brought  into  order  or 
reared  up  without  the  ftrength  of  gyants.  And  others 
vainely  thinke  that  they  were  never  placed  there  by  mans 
hand  or  art,  but  onely  remained  there  fo  iince  the  begin 
ning,  and  were  afterwards  difcovered  by  the  deluge,  and 
laide  open  as  then  by  the  warning  of  the  waters,  or  other 
like  cafualty.  But  let  them  dreame  their  owne  imagina 
tions  to  pleafe  themfelves ;  you  have  fatisfied  me  much 
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better,  both  for  that  I  fee  forne  confirmation  thereof  in  the 
Holy  Writt,  and  alfo  remember  that  I  have  read  in  many 
Hiftoryes  and  Chronicles  the  like  mounts  and  ftones  often 
times  mentioned. 

Iren.  There  be  many  great  authorities  (I  aflure  you)  to 
prove  the  fame ;  but  as  for  thefe  meetings  on  hills,  whereof 
we  were  fpeaking,  it  is  very  inconvenient  that  any  fuch 
mould  be  permitted. 

Eudox.  But  yet  it  is  very  needefull  (me  thinkes)  for 
many  other  purpofes,  as  for  the  countryes  to  gather  to 
gether  when  there  is  any  impofition  to  be  laide  upon 
them,  to  the  which  they  then  may  all  agree  at  fuch  meet 
ings  to  devide  upon  themfelves,  according  to  their  hold 
ings  and  abilities.  So  as  if  at  thefe  affemblies  there  be 
any  officers,  as  Conftables,  Bayliffes,  or  fuch  like  amongft 
them,  there  can  be  no  perill  or  doubt  of  fuch  bad  prac- 
tifes. 

Iren.  Neverthelefle,  dangerous  are  fuch  aflemblies, 
whether  for  cefle  or  ought  elfe,  the  Conftables  and  Offi 
cers  being  alfo  of  the  Irim ;  and  if  any  of  the  Englifh 
happen  to  be  there,  even  to  them  they  may  prove  peril- 
lous.  Therefore  for  avoyding  of  all  fuch  evill  occafions, 
they  were  beft  to  be  abolifhed. 

Eudox.  But  what  is  that  which  you  call  cefle  ?  it  is  a 
word  fure  unufed  among  us  here,  therefore  (I  pray  you) 
expound  the  fame. 

Iren.  Cefle  is  none  other  then  that  which  your  felfe 
called  impofition,  but  it  is  in  a  kinde  unacquainted  per 
haps  unto  you.  For  there  are  cefles  of  fundry  forts ;  one 
is,  the  cefling  of  fouldiours  upon  the  countrey  ;  for  Ire 
land  being  a  countrey  of  warre  (as  it  is  handled)  and  al- 
wayes  full  of  fouldiours,  they  which  have  the  government, 
whether  they  finde  it  the  moft  eafe  to  the  Queenes  purfe, 
or  the  moft  ready  meanes  at  hand  for  victualing  of  the 
fouldiour,  or  that  neceflity  inforceth  them  thereunto,  do 
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fcatter  the  army  abroad  in  the  countrey,  and  place  them 
in  villages  to  take  their  victuals  of  them,  at  fuch  vacant 
times  as  they  lye  not  in  campe,  nor  are  otherwife  im- 
ployed  in  fervice.  Another  kinde  of  cefTe,  is  the  im- 
poring  of  provifion  for  the  Governors  houfe-keeping, 
which  though  it  be  moft  necerTary,  and  be  alfo  (for 
avoyding  of  all  the  evills  formerly  therein  ufed)  lately 
brought  to  a  competition,  yet  it  is  not  without  great  in 
conveniences,  no  lefle  then  here  in  England,  or  rather 
much  more.  The  like  cefle  is  alfo  charged  upon  the 
countrey  fometimes  for  victualling  of  the  fouldiours, 
when  they  lye  in  garrifon,  at  fuch  times  as  there  is  none 
remayning  in  the  Queenes  ftore,  or  that  the  fame  cannot 
be  conveniently  conveyed  to  their  place  of  garrifon.  But 
thefe  two  are  not  eafily  to  be  redreffed  when  neceflity 
thereto  compelleth ;  but  as  for  the  former,  as  it  is  not 
neceffary,  fo  it  is  moft  hurtfull  and  offenfive  to  the  poore 
country,  and  nothing  convenient  for  the  fbuldiers  them- 
felves,  who,  during  their  lying  at  cefle,  ufe  all  kinde  of 
outragious  diforder  and  villany,  both  towards  the  poore 
men  which  victuall  and  lodge  them,  as  alfo  to  all  the 
country  round  about  them,  whom  they  abufe,  opprerTe, 
fpoyle,  and  afflict  by  all  the  meanes  they  can  invent :  for 
they  will  not  onely  not  content  themfelves  with  fuch 
victuals  as  their  hoftes,  nor  yet  as  the  place  perhaps  affords, 
but  they  will  have  other  meate  provided  for  them,  and 
aqua  vita  fent  for ;  yea  and  money  betides  laide  at  their 
trenchers,  which  if  they  want,  then  about  the  houfe  they 
walk  with  the  wretched  poore  man  and  his  filly  wife,  who 
are  glad  to  purchafe  their  peace  with  any  thing.  By 
which  vile  manner  of  abufe,  the  countrey  people,  yea  and 
the  very  Englim.  which  dwell  abroad  and  fee,  and  fome 
times  feele  this  outrage,  growe  into  great  deteftation  of 
the  fouldiours,  and  thereby  into  hatred  of  the  very  govern 
ment,  which  draweth  upon  them  fuch  evills :  And  there- 
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fore  this  you  may  alfo  joyne  unto  the  former  evill  cuf- 
tomes  which  we  have  to  reprove  in  Ireland. 

Eudox.  Truly  this  is  one  not  the  leaft,  and  though  the 
perfons,  by  whom  it  is  ufed  be  of  better  note  then  the 
former  roguim  fort  which  you  reckoned,  yet  the  fault 
(me  thinkes)  is  no  lefle  worthy  of  a  Marfhall. 

Iren.  That  were  a  harder  courfe,  Eudoxus,  to  redreffe 
every  abufe  by  a  Marfhall :  it  would  feeme  to  you  very 
evill  furgery  to  cut  off  every  unfound  or  ficke  part  of  the 
body,  which,  being  by  other  due  meanes  recovered,  might 
afterwards  doe  very  good  fervice  to  the  body  againe,  and 
haply  helpe  to  fave  the  whole :  Therefore  I  thinke  bet 
ter  that  fome  good  falve  for  the  redrefle  of  the  evill  bee 
fought  forth,  then  the  leaft  part  fuffered  to  perim  ;  but 
hereof  wee  have  to  fpeake  in  another  place.  Now  we  will 
proceede  to  other  like  defects,  amongft  which  there  is  one 
generall  inconvenience  which  raigneth  almoft  throughout 
all  Ireland :  that  is,  the  Lords  of  land  and  Free-holders, 
doe  not  there  ufe  to  fet  out  their  land  in  farme,  or  for 
tearme  of  yeares,  to  their  tennants,  but  onely  from  yeare 
to  yeare,  and  fome  during  pleafure  ;  neither  indeede  will 
the  Irifh  tennant  or  hufbandman  otherwife  take  his  land 
then  fo  long  as  he  lift  himfelfe.  The  reafon  hereof  in 
the  tenant  is,  for  that  the  land-lords  there  ufe  moft  fhame- 
fully  to  racke  their  tennants,  laying  upon  them  coigny 
and  livery  at  pleafure,  and  exacting  of  them  (befides  his 
covenants)  what  he  pleafeth.  So  that  the  poore  hufbandman 
either  dare  not  binde  himfelfe  to  him  for  longer  tearme,  or 
thinketh  by  his  continuall  liberty  of  change  to  keepe  his 
land-lord  the  rather  in  awe  from  wronging  of  him.  And 
the  reafon  why  the  land-lord  will  no  longer  covenant  with 
him  is,  for  that  he  dayly  looketh  after  change  and  altera 
tion,  and  hovereth  in  expectation  of  new  worlds. 

Eudox.  But  what  evill  commeth  hereby  to  the  com 
mon-wealth  ?  or  what  reafon  is  it  that  any  landlord 
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fhould  not  fet,  nor  any  tennant  take  his  land  as  himfelfe 
lift? 

Iren.  Marry,  the  evils  which  commeth  hereby  are  great, 
for  by  this  meanes  both  the  land-lord  thinketh  that  he 
hath  his  tennant  more  at  commaund,  to  follow  him  into 
what  aclion  foever  hee  mall  enter,  and  alfo  the  tennant, 
being  left  at  his  liberty,  is  fit  for  every  occafion  of  change 
thatfhall  be  offered  by  time  :  and  fo  much  alfo  the  more 
ready  and  willing  is  he  to  runne  into  the  fame,  for  that 
hee  hath  no  fuch  ftate  in  any  his  houlding,  no  fuch 
building  upon  any  farme,  no  fuch  cofle  imployed  in  fenfing 
or  hufbanding  the  fame,  as  might  with- hold  him  from  any 
fuch  wilfull  courfe,  as  his  lords  caufe,  or  his  owne  lewde 
difpofition  may  carry  him  unto.  All  which  hee  hath  for 
borne,  and  fpared  fo  much  expence,  for  that  he  had  no 
firme  eftate  in  his  tenement,  but  was  onely  a  tennant  at 
will  or  little  more,  and  fo  at  will  may  leave  it.  And  this 
inconvenience  may  be  reafon  enough  to  ground  any  or 
dinance  for  the  good  of  the  common-wealth,  againft  the 
private  behoofe  or  will  of  any  landlord  that  mall  refufe 
to  graunt  any  fuch  termeor  eftate  unto  his  tennant  as  may 
.  tende  to  the  good  of  the  whole  realme. 

Eudox.  Indeede  (me  thinkes)  it  is  a  great  willfullnefs 
in  any  fuch  land-lord  to  refufe  to  make  any  longer  farmes 
unto  their  tennants,  as  may,  befides  the  generall  good  of 
the  realme,  be  alfo  greatly  for  their  owne  profit  and  availe : 
For  what  reafonable  man  will  not  thinke  that  the  tene 
ment  fhalbe  made  much  better  for  the  lords  behoofe,  if 
the  tennant  may  by  fuch  good  meanes  bee  drawne  to  build 
himfelfe  fome  handfome  habitation  thereon,  to  ditch  and 
inclofe  his  ground,  to  manure  and  hufband  it  as  good 
farmours  ufe  ?  For  when  his  tennants  terme  mal  be  ex 
pired,  it  will  yeeld  him,  in  the  renewing  his  leafe,  both  a 
good  fine,  and  alfo  a  better  rent.  And  alfo  it  (hall  be  for 
the  good  of  the  tennant  likewife,  who  by  fuch  buildings 
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and  inclofures  mall  receive  many  benefits :  firft,  by  the 
handfomenefTe  of  his  houfe,  he  fhall  take  more  comfort 
of  his  life,  more  fafe  dwelling,  and  a  delight  to  keepe  his 
faid  houfe  neate  and  cleanely,  which  now  being,  as  they 
commonly  are,  rather  fwyne-ftyes  then  houfes,  is  the 
cheifeft  caufe  of  his  fo  beaftly  manner  of  life,  and  favage 
condition,  lying  and  living  together  with  his  bean:  in  one 
houfe,  in  one  roome,  in  one  bed,  that  is,  cleane  ftrawe,  or 
rather  a  foul  dunghill.  And  to  all  thefe  other  commo 
dities  hee  mail  in  fhort  time  find  a  greater  added,  that  is 
his  owne  wealth  and  riches  increafed,  and  wonderfully  in- 
larged,  by  keeping  his  cattle  in  inclofures,  where  they 
mail  alwayes  have  frefh  pafture,  that  now  is  all  trampled 
and  over-runne ;  warme  covert,  that  now  lyeth  open  to 
all  weather ;  fafe  being,  that  now  are  continually  filched 
and  ftolne. 

Iren.  You  have,  Eudoxus,  well  accompted  the  com 
modities  of  this  one  good  ordinance,  amongft  which  this 
that  you  named  laft  is  not  the  leaft;  for  all  the  other 
being  moft  beneficiall  to  the  land- lord  and  tennant,  this 
cheifly  redoundeth  to  the  good  of  the  common-wealth,  to 
have  the  land  thus  inclofed,  and  well  fenced.  For  it  is 
both  a  principall  barre  and  impeachment  unto  theeves 
from  dealing  of  cattle  in  the  night,  and  alfo  a  gaule  againft 
all  rebels,  and  outlawes,  that  fhall  rife  up  in  any  numbers 
againft  the  governement ;  for  the  theife  thereby  fhall  have 
much  adoe,  firft  to  bring  forth,  and  afterwards  to  drive  away 
his  ftolne  prey  but  thorough  the  common  high  wayes, 
where  he  fhall  foonebee  defcryed  and  metwithall :  And  the 
rebell  or  open  enemy,  if  any  fuch  fhall  happen,  either  at 
home,  or  from  abroad,  fhall  eafily  be  found  when  he 
commeth  forth,  and  alfo  be  well  incountered  withall  by  a 
few  in  fo  ftraight  pafTages  and  ftrong  inclofures.  This 
therefore,  when  we  come  to  the  reforming  of  all  thofe 
evill  cuftomes  before  mentioned,  is  needefull  to  be  re- 
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membred.  But  now  by  this  time  me  thinkes  that  I  have 
well  run  thorough  the  evill  ufes  which  I  have  obferved  in 
Ireland.  NeverthelefTel  well  wote  that  there  be  many  more, 
and  infinitely  many  more  in  the  private  abufes  of  men.  But 
thefe  that  are  moft  generall,  and  tending  to  the  hurt  of  the 
common-weale  (as  they  have  come  to  my  remembrance) 
I  have  as  breifly  as  I  could  rehearfed  unto  you.  And  there 
fore  now  I  thinke  beft  that  we  pafTe  unto  our  third  part, 
in  which  we  noted  inconveniences  that  are  in  religion. 

Eudox.  Surely  you  have  very  well  handled  thefe  two 
former,  and  if  yee  fhall  as  well  goe  thorough  the  third 
likewife,  you  mail  merit  a  very  good  meed. 

Iren.  Little  have  I  to  fay  of  religion,  both  becaufe  the 
parts  thereof  be  not  many,  (it  felfe  being  but  one)  and 
my  felfe  have  not  much  beene  converfant  in  that  calling, 
but  as  lightly  pafling  by  I  have  feene  or  heard  :  There 
fore  the  fault  which  I  finde  in  religion  is  but  one,  but  the 
fame  is  univerfall  thoroughout  all  that  country ;  that  is, 
that  they  be  all  Papifts  by  their  profeflion,  but  in  the 
fame  fo  blindly  and  brutimly  informed,  (for  the  moft 
part)  that  not  one  amongft  a  hundred  knoweth  any 
ground  of  religion,  or  any  article  of  his  faith,  but  can 
perhaps  fay  his  Pater  nofter,  or  his  Ave  Maria,  without 
any  knowledge  or  underftanding  what  one  word  thereof 
meaneth. 

Eudox.  Is  it  not  then  a  little  blot  to  them  that  now 
hold  the  place  of  government,  that  they  which  now  are 
in  the  light  themfelves  fuffer  a  people  under  their  charge 
to  wallow  in  fuch  deadly  darkenefle  ? 

Iren.  That  which  you  blame,  Eudox.,  is  not  (I  fup- 
pofe)  any  fault  of  will  in  thofe  godly  fathers  which  have 
charge  thereof,  but  the  inconvenience  of  the  time  and 
troublous  occasions,  wherewith  that  wretched  realme  hath 
continually  been  turmoyled ;  for  inftruction  in  religion 
needeth  quiet  times,  and  ere  we  feeke  to  fettle  a  found 
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difcipline  in  the  clergy,  we  muft  purchafe  peace  unto  the 
laity,  for  it  is  ill  time  to  preach  among  fwords,  and  moft 
hard,  or  rather  impoflible,  it  is  to  fettle  a  good  opinion  in 
the  mindes  of  men  for  matters  of  religion  doubtful!, 
which  have  doubtlefTe  an  evill  opinion  of  us ;  for  ere  a 
new  be  brought  in,  the  old  muft  be  removed. 

Eudox.  Then  belike  it  is  meete  that  fome  fitter  time 
be  attended,  that  God  fend  peace  and  quietnefle  there  in 
civill  matters  before  it  be  attempted  in  ecclefiafticall.  I 
would  rather  have  thought  that  (as  it  is  faid)  correction 
muft  firft  begin  at  the  houfe  of  God,  and  that  the  care  of 
the  foule  fhould  have  beene  preferred  before  the  care  of 
the  body. 

Iren.  Moft  true,  Eudoxus,  the  care  of  the  foule  and 
foule  matters  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  care  of  the 
body  in  confideration  of  the  worthynefle  thereof,  but 
not  till  the  time  of  reformation  ;  for  if  you  fhould  know 
a  wicked  perfon  dangeroufly  ficke,  having  now  both  foule 
and  body  greatly  difeafed,  yet  both  recoverable,  would 
you  not  thinke  it  evill  advertifement  to  bring  the  preacher 
before  the  phifician  ?  for  if  his  body  were  neglected,  it  is 
like  that  his  languifhing  foule  being  difquieted  by  his 
difeafefull  body,  would  utterly  refufe  and  loath  all  fpirituall 
comfort ;  but  if  his  body  were  firft  recured,  and  brought 
to  good  frame,  fhould  there  not  then  be  found  beft  time 
to  recover  the  foule  alfo  ?  So  it  is  in  the  ftate  of  a  realme  : 
Therefore  (as  I  faid)  it  is  expedient,  firft  to  fettle  fuch  a 
courfe  of  government  there,  as  thereby  both  civill  dif- 
orders  and  ecclefiafticall  abufes  may  be  reformed  and 
amended,  whereto  needeth  not  any  fuch  great  diftance  of 
times,  as  (you  fuppofe)  I  require,  but  one  joint  refolution 
for  both,  that  each  might  fecond  and  confirm  the  other. 

Eudox.  That  we  fhall  fee  when  we  come  thereunto : 
in  the  meane  time  I  conceive  thus  much,  as  you  have 
delivered,  touching  the  generall  fault  which  you  fuppofe 
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in  religion,  to  wit,  that  it  is  popifh ;  but  doe  you  finde 
no  particular  abufes  therein,  nor  in  the  minifters  thereof  ? 
Iren.  Yes  verily ;  for  what  ever  diforders  you  fee  in 
the  Church  of  England  yee  may  finde  there,  and  many 
more:    Namely,    groffe  fimony,    greedy  covetoufnefle, 
flefhly  incontinency,  careleffe  floath,   and  generally  all 
difordered  life  in  the  common  clergyman.    And  befides 
all  thefe,  they  have  their  particular  enormityes ;  for  all 
Irifh  priefts,  which  now  enjoy  the  church  livings,  they 
are  in  a  manner  meere  laymen,  faving  that  they  have 
taken  holy  orders,  but  otherwife  they  doe  go  and  live 
like  lay  men,  follow  all  kinde  of  hufbandry,  and  other 
worldly  affaires,  as  other  Irifh  men  doe.     They  neither 
read  fcriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor  adminifter 
the  communion  ;  but  baptifme  they  doe,  for  they  chriften 
yet  after  the  popifh  fafhion,  onely  they  take  the  tithes 
and  offerings,  and  gather  what  fruite  elfe  they  may  of  their 
livings,  the  which  they  convert  as  badly,  and  fome  of 
them  (they  fay)  pay  as  due  tributes  and  mares  of  their 
livings  to  their  Bifhops  (I  fpeake  of  thofe  which  are 
Irifh)  as  they  receive  them  duely. 

Eudox.  But  is  that  fuffered  amongft  them  ?  It  is  won 
der  but  that  the  governours  doe  redreffe  fuch  fhamefull 
abufes. 

Iren.  How  can  they,  fince  they  know  them  not  ?  for 
the  Irifh  bifhops  have  their  clergy  in  fuch  awe  and  fub- 
jection  under  them,  that  they  dare  not  complaine  of 
them,  fo  as  they  may  doe  to  them  what  they  pleafe,  for 
they,  knowing  their  owne  unworthy neffe  and  incapacity, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  ftill  removeable  at  their 
bifhops  will,  yeeld  what  pleafethhim,  and  he  taketh  what 
he  lifteth :  yea,  and  fome  of  them  whofe  diocefes  are  in  re 
mote  parts,  fomewhat  out  of  the  worlds  eye,  doe  not  at  all 
beftow  the  benefices,  which  are  in  their  owne  donation, 
upon  any,  but  keep  them  in  their  owne  hands,  and  fet 
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their  owne  fervants  and  horfe-boyes  to  take  up  the  tithes 
and  fruites  of  them,  with  the  which  fome  of  them  pur- 
chafe  great  lands,  and  build  faire  caftles  upon  the  fame. 
Of  which  abufe  if  any  queftion  be  moved  they  have  a 
very  feemely  colour  and  excufe,  that  they  have  no  wor 
thy  minifters  to  beftow  them  upon,  but  keepe  them  fo 
beftowed  for  any  fuch  fufficient  perfon  as  any  (hall  bring 
unto  them. 

Eudox.  But  is  there  no  law,  nor  ordinance  to  meet 
with  this  mifchiefe  ?  nor  hath  it  never  before  beene 
looked  into  ? 

Iren.  Yes,  it  feemes  it  hath  ;  for  there  is  a  ftatute  there 
enacted  in  Ireland,  which  feemes  to  have  beene  grounded 
upon  a  good  meaning — That  whatfoever  Englishman,  of 
good  converfation  and  fufficiencie,  mall  bee  brought  unto 
any  of  the  bifhoppes,  and  nominated  unto  any  living 
within  their  diocefTe  that  is  prefently  voyde,  that  he  fhall 
(without  contradiction)  be  admitted  thereunto  before  any 
Irim. 

Eudox.  This  is  furely  a  very  good  law,  and  well  pro 
vided  for  this  evill,  whereof  you  fpeake  ;  but  why  is  not 
the  fame  obferved  ? 

Iren.  I  thinke  it  is  well  obferved,  and  that  none  of  the 
bimops  tranfgrefTe  the  fame,  but  yet  it  worketh  no  re 
formation  thereof  for  many  defects.  Firft  there  are  no 
fuch  fufficient  Englim  minifters  fent  over  as  might  be 
prefented  to  any  bifhop  for  any  living,  but  the  moft  part 
of  fuch  Englim  as  come  over  thither  of  themfelves  are 
either  unlearned,  or  men  of  fome  bad  note,  for  which 
they  have  forfaken  England.  So  as  the  bifhop,  to  whom 
they  fhalbe  prefented,  may  juftly  reject  them  as  incapable 
and  inefficient.  Secondly,  the  bifhop  himfelfe  is  per- 
happes  an  Irim  man,  who  being  made  judge  by  that 
law  of  the  fufficiencie  of  the  minifters,  may  at  his  owne 
will,  diflike  of  the  Englifhman,  as  unworthy  in  his 
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opinion,  and  admit  of  any  Irifh  whom  hee  mall  thinke 
more  for  his  turne.  And  if  hee  mail  at  the  inftance  of 
any  Englimman  of  countenance  there,  whom  hee  will 
not  difpleafe,  accept  of  any  fuch  Englifh  minifter  as  mail 
bee  tendred  unto  him,  yet  hee  will  under  hand  carry  fuch 
a  hard  hand  over  him,  or  by  his  officers  wring  him  fo 
fore,  that  hee  will  foone  make  him  weary  of  his  poore 
living.  Laftly,  the  benefices  themfelves  are  fo  meane, 
and  of  fo  fmall  profite  in  thofe  Irifh  countreyes,  thorough 
the  ill  hufbandrie  of  the  Irifh  people  which  doe  inhabite 
tjiem,  that  they  will  not  yeelde  any  competent  main- 
tainance  for  any  honeft  minifter  to  live  upon,  fcarcely  to 
buy  him  a  gowne.  And  were  all  this  redrefTed  (as  haply 
it  might  bee)  yet  what  good  mould  any  Englifh  minifter 
doe  amongft  them,  by  teaching  or  preaching  to  them 
which  either  cannot  underftand  him,  or  will  not  heare 
him  ?  Or  what  comfort  of  life  mall  he  have,  where  his  pa- 
rifhioners  are  fo  infatiable,  fo  intractable,  fo  ill-affected  to 
him,  as  they  ufuall  bee  to  all  the  Englifh  ?  or  finally, 
how  dare  almoft  any  honeft  minifter,  that  are  peaceable 
civill  men,  commit  his  fafetie  to  the  handes  of  fuch 
neighbours,  as  the  boldeft  captaines  dare  fcarcely  dwell 
by? 

Eudox.  Little  good  then  (I  fee)  was  by  that  ftatute 
wrought,  how  ever  well  intended ;  but  the  reformation 
thereof  muft  grow  higher,  and  be  brought  from  a  ftronger 
ordinance  then  the  commaundement  or  penaltie  of  a 
law,  which  none  dare  informe  or  complain  of  when  it  is 
broken :  but  have  you  any  more  of  thofe  abufes  in  the 
clergy  ? 

Iren.  I  could  perhappes  reckon  more,  but  I  perceive 
my  fpeech  to  grow  too  long,  and  thefe  may  fuffife  to 
judge  of  the  generall  diforders  which  raigne  amongft 
them  ;  as  for  the  particulars,  they  are  too  many  to  be 
reckoned.  For  the  clergy  there  (excepting  the  grave 

v.  D  D 
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fathers  which  are  in  high  place  about  the  ftate,  and 
fome  few  others  which  are  lately  planted  in  their  new 
Colledge,*)  are  generally  bad,  licentious,  and  moft  dif- 
ordered. 

Eudox.  You  have  then  (as  I  fuppofe)  gone  thorough 
thofe  three  firft  parts  which  you  propofed  unto  your 
felfe ;  to  wit,  the  inconveniences  which  you  obferved  in 
the  lawes,  in  the  cuftomes,  and  in  the  religion  of  that 
land.  The  which  (me  thinkes)  you  have  fo  thoroughly 
touched,  as  that  nothing  more  remaineth  to  be  fpoken 
thereof. 

Iren.  Not  fo  thoroughly  as  you  fuppofe,  that  nothing 
can  remaine,  but  fo  generally  as  I  purpofed ;  that  is,  to 
lay  open  the  generall  evills  of  that  realme,  which  doe 
hinder  the  good  reformation  thereof:  for  to  count  the 
particular  faults  of  private  men  mould  be  a  worke  too 
infinite ;  yet  fome  there  be  of  that  nature,  that  though 
they  be  in  private  men,  yet  their  evill  reacheth  to  a  ge 
nerall  hurt,  as  the  extortion  of  fherifTs,  and  their  fub- 
meriffs,  and  bayliffes,  the  corruption  of  victuallers,  cef- 
fors,  and  purveyors,  the  diforders  of  fenefchalls/  cap- 
taines,  and  their  fouldiers,  and  many  fuch  like  :  All  which 
I  will  onely  name  here,  that  their  reformation  may  bee 
mended  in  place  where  it  moft  concerneth.  But  there  is 
one  very  foule  abufe  which,  by  the  way,  I  may  not  omit, 
and  that  is  in  captaines,  who,  notwithftanding  that  they 
are  fpecially  imployed  to  make  peace  thorough  ftrong 
execution  of  warre,  yet  they  doe  fo  dandle  their  doings, 

x  new  Colledge.}  Trinity  Colledge  by  Dublin,  which  was  founded 
by  Queene  Eliz.  3  Martij  1591.  The  13.  of  the  fame  moneth,  its  firft 
ftone  was  iaide  by  Thomas  Smyth,  then  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  9. 
of  Jan.  1593.  it  firft  admitted  ftudents.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

y  the  diforders  of  fenefcballs.~\  Governours.  See  F.  Q^  iv.  i.  12 
[vol.  iii.  p.  90];  v.  x.  30  [voK  iii.  p.  473]  ;  vi.  i.  15,  25  [vol.  iv. 
pp.  47,  50],  TODD.  The  etymology  of  "  fenefchall"  has  given 
trouble,  but  it  is  from  Gothic  words  meaning  feniors  and  fervus.  C. 
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and  dallie  in  the  fervice  to  them  committed,  as  if  they 
would  not  have  the  enemy  fubdued,  or  utterly  beaten 
downe,  for  feare  left  afterwardes  they  mould  need  im- 
ployment,  and  fo  be  difcharged  of  pay  :  for  which  caufe 
fome  of  them  that  are  layde  in  garrifon  doe  fo  handle 
the  matter,  that  they  will  doe  no  great  hurt  to  the  ene- 
myes,  yet  for  colour  fake  fome  men  they  will  kill,  even 
halfe  with  the  confent  of  the  enemy,  being  perfons  either 
of  bafe  regard,  or  enemies  to  the  enemy,  whofe  heads 
eftfoones  they  fend  to  the  governor  for  a  commendation  of 
their  great  endevour,  telling  how  weighty  a  fervice  they 
performed  by  cutting  off  fuch  and  fuch  dangerous  rebells. 

Eudox.  Truely  this  is  a  prettie  mockerie,  and  not  to 
be  permitted  by  the  governours. 

Iren.  But  how  can  the  governour  know  readily  what 
perfons  thofe  were,  and  what  the  purpofe  of  their  killing 
was  ?  yea,  and  what  will  you  fay,  if  the  captaines  do  juf- 
tifie  this  their  courfe  by  enfample  of  fome  of  their  go 
vernours,  which  (under  Benedicite,  I  doe  tell  it  to  you,) 
doe  praclife  the  like  fleight  in  their  governments  ? 

Eudox.  Is  it  poflible  ?  Take  heed  what  you  fay, 
Irenasus. 

Iren.  To  you  onely,  Eudoxus,  I  doe  tell  it,  and  that 
even  with  great  hearts  griefe,  and  inward  trouble  of  mind 
to  fee  her  Majeftie  fo  much  abufed  by  fome  who  are  put 
in  fpeciall  truft  of  thofe  great  affaires :  of  which  fome, 
being  martiall  men,  will  not  doe  alwayes  what  they  may 
for  quieting  of  things,  but  will  rather  winke  at  fome 
faults,  and  will  fuffer  them  unpunimed,  left  that  (having 
put  all  things  in  that  aflurance  of  peace  that  they  might) 
they  mould  feeme  afterwards  not  be  needed,  nor  con 
tinued  in  their  governments  with  fo  great  a  charge  to 
her  Majeftie.  And  therefore  they  doe  cunningly  carry 
their  courfe  of  government,  and  from  one  hand  to  another 
doe  bandie  the  fervice  like  a  tennis-ball,  which  they  will 
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never  ftrike  quite  away,  for  feare  left  afterwards  they 
mould  want. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  fpeake  of  under  magiftrates,  Irenaeus, 
or  principall  governours  ? 

Iren.  I  doe  fpeake  of  no  particulars,  but  the  truth 
may  be  found  out  by  tryall  and  reafonable  infight  into 
fome  of  their  doings.  And  if  I  fhould  fay  there  is  fome 
blame  thereof  in  the  principall  governours,  I  thinke-  I 
might  alfo  mew  fome  reafonable  proofe  of  my  fpeech. 
As  for  example,  fome  of  them  feeing  the  end  of  their 
government  to  draw  nigh,  and  fome  mifchiefes  and 
troublous  practice  growing  up,  which  afterwardes  may 
worke  trouble  to  the  next  fucceeding  governour,  will  not 
attempt  the  redrerTe  or  cutting  off  thereof,  either  for 
feare  they  mould  leave  the  realme  unquiet  at  the  end  of 
their  government,  or  that  the  next  that  commeth  mould 
receive  the  fame  too  quiet,  and  fo  happily  winne  more 
prayfe  thereof  then  they  before.  And  therefore  they  will 
not  (as  I  faid)  feeke  at  all  to  reprefle  that  evill,  but  will 
either  by  graunting  protection  for  a  time,  or  holding 
fome  emparlance  with  the  rebell,  or  by  treatie  of  com- 
miflloners,  or  by  other  like  devices,  onely  fmother  and 
keepe  downe  the  flame  of  the  mifchiefe,  fo  as  it  may  not 
breake  out  in  their  time  of  government :  what  comes 
afterwards  they  care  not,  or  rather  wifh  the  worft.  This 
courfe  hath  beene  noted  in  fome  governors. 

Eudox.  Surely  (Irenasus)  this,  if  it  were  true,  mould 
bee  worthy  of  an  heavy  judgment :  but  it  is  hardly  to 
bee  thought,  that  any  governour  mould  fo  much  either 
envie  the  good  of  that  realme  which  is  put  into  his  hand, 
or  defraude  her  Majeftie,  who  trufteth  him  fo  much,  or 
maligne  his  fucceffour  which  mall  poffefTe  his  place,  as  to 
fuffer  an  evill  to  grow  up,  which  he  might  timely  have 
kept  under,  or  perhaps  to  nourifh  it  with  coloured  coun 
tenance,  or  fuch  finifter  meanes. 
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Iren.  I  doe  not  certainely  avouch  fo  much,  (Eudoxus) 
but  the  fequele  of  things  doth  in  a  manner  proove,  and 
plainly  fpeake  fo  much,  that  the  governours  ufually  are 
envious  one  of  anothers  greater  glory,  which  if  they 
would  feeke  to  excell  by  better  governing,  it  mould  be  a 
moft  laudable  emulation.  But  they  doe  quite  otherwife  : 
for  this  (as  you  may  marke)  is  the  common  order  of 
them,  that  who  commeth  next  in  place  will  not  follow 
that  courfe  of  government,  how  ever  good,  which  his 
predecefTors  held,  either  for  difdaine  of  himfelfe,  or  doubt 
to  have  his  doings  drowned  in  another  mans  praife,  but 
will  ftraight  take  a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  former  :  as 
if  the  former  thought  (by  keeping  under  the  Irim)  to 
reforme  them,  the  next,  by  difcountenancing  the  Eng- 
lifh  will  curry  favour  with  the  Irim,  and  fo  make  his 
government  feeme  plaufible,  as  having  all  the  Irim  at  his 
commaund :  but  he  that  comes  after  will  perhappes  fol 
low  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  the 
one  and  the  other  in  fuch  fort,  as  hee  will  fucke  fweete 
out  of  them  both,  and  leave  bitternefle  to  the  poore 
countrey,  which  if  he  that  comes  after  mall  feeke  to  re- 
drefle,  he  mall  perhappes  find  fuch  crofles  as  hee  mall 
hardly  bee  able  to  beare,  or  doe  any  good  that  might 
worke  the  difgrace  of  his  precfeceflbrs.  Examples  you 
may  fee  hereof  in  the  governours  of  late  times  fufficiently, 
and  in  others  of  former  times  more  manifeftly,  when  the 
government  of  that  realme  was  committed  fometimes  to 
the  Geraldines,  as  when  the  Houfe  of  Yorke  had  the 
Crowne  of  England ;  fometimes  to  the  Butlers,  as  when 
the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  got  the  fame.  And  other  whiles, 
when  an  Englifh  governour  was  appointed,  hee  perhappes 
found  enemies  of  both. 

Eudox.  I  am  forry  to  heare  fo  much  as  you  report; 
and  now  I  begin  to  conceive  fomewhat  more  of  the  caufe 
of  her  continuall  wretchednes  then  heeretofore  I  found, 
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and  wim  that  this  inconvenience  were  well  looked  into  : 
for  fure  (me  thinkes)  it  is  more  weightie  then  all  the 
former,  and  more  hardly  to  be  redrefled  in  the  governor 
then  in  the  governed  ;  as  a  malady  in  a  vitall  part  is  more 
incurable  then  in  an  externall. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true ;  but  now  that  we  have  thus 
ended  all  the  abufes  and  inconveniences  of  that  govern 
ment,  which  was  our  firft  part,  it  followeth  now  that 
we  pafle  unto  the  fecond  part,  which  was  of  tfae  meanesto 
curejind  redreflg^the  fame,  which  wee  muft  labour  to 
reduce  to  the  firft  beginning  thereof. 

Eudox.  Right  fb,  Irenasus :  for  by  that  which  I  have 
noted  in  all  this  your  difcourfe  you  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  ordinance  and  inftitution  of  that  realmes  govern 
ment  was,  both  at  firft  when  it  was  placed,  evill  plotted, 
and  alfo  fithence,  thorough  other  over-fights,  came  more 
out  of  fquare  to  that  diforder  which  it  is  now  come  unto  ; 
like  as  two  indirect  lines,  the  further  that  they  are  drawne 
out,  the  further  they  goe  afunder. 

Iren.  I  doe  fee,  Eudoxus,  and  as  you  fay,  fo  thinke, 
that  the  longer  that  government  thus  continueth,  in  the 
worfe  courfe  will  the  realme  be  ;  for  it  is  all  in  vaine  that 
they  now  ftrive  and  endeavour  by  faire  meanes  and  peace 
able  plotts  to  redrefTe  the  fame,  without  firft  removing 
all  thofe  inconveniences,  and  new  framing  (as  it  were  in 
the  forge)  all  that  is  worne  out  of  fafhion  :  For  all  other 
meanes  will  be  but  as  loft  labour,  by  patching  up  one  hole 
to  make  many  ;  for  the  Irim  doe  ftrongly  hate  and  abhorre 
all  reformation  and  fubjedtion  to  the  Englifh,  by  reafon 
that,  having  beene  once  fubdued  by  them,  they  were  thruft 
out  of  all  their  pofTeflions.  So  as  now  they  feare,  that  if 
they  were  againe  brought  under,  they  mould  be  likewife 
expelled  out  of  all,  which  is  the  caufe  that  they  hate  the 
Englifh  government,  according  to  the  faying,  "  Quern 
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metuunt  oderunt : "  Therefore  the  reformation  muft  now 
bee  the  ftrength  of  a  greater  power. 

Eudox.  But,  me  thinkes,  that  might  be  by  making  of 
good  lawes,  and  eftabliming  of  new  ftatutes,  with  fharpe 
penalties  and  punimments  for  amending  of  all  that  is 
prefently  amifle,  and  not  (as  you  fuppofe)  to  beginne  all 
as  it  were  anew,  and  to  alter  the  whole  forme  of  the 
government ;  which  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt 
you  your  felfe  muft  needes  confeffe,  and  they  which  have 
the  managing  of  the  realmes  whole  policy,  cannot,  with 
out  great  caufe,  feare  and  refraine :  for  all  innovation  is  j 
perillous,  infomuch  as  though  it  bee  meant  for  the  better,  1 
yet  fo  many  accidents  and  fearefull  events  may  come  be- 
tweene,  as  that  it  may  hazard  the  lofTe  of  the  whole. 

Iren.  Very  true,  Eudoxus ;  all  change  is  to  be  fhunned, 
where  the  affaires  ftand  in  fuch  fort  as  that  they  may  con 
tinue  in  quietnes,  or  be  afTured  at  all  to  abide  as  they  are. 
But  that  in  the  realme  of  Ireland  we  fee  much  otherwife, 
for  every  day  wee  perceive  the  troubles  growing  more 
upon  us,  and  one  evill  growing  upon  another,  infomuch 
as  there  is  no  part  now  found  or  afcertained,  but  all  have 
their  eares  upright,  wayting  when  the  watch-word  mail 
come  that  they  mould  all  arife  generally  into  rebellion, 
and  caft  away  the  Englifh  fubjection.  To  which  there 
now  little  wanteth;  for  I  thinke  the  word  be  already 
given,  and  there  wanteth  nothing  but  opportunitie,  which 
truely  is  the  death  of  one  noble  perfon,2  who,  being  him- 
felfe  moft  ftedfaft  to  his  foveraigne  Queene  and  his 
countrey,  coafting  upon  the  South-Sea,  ftoppeth  the 
ingate a  of  all  that  evill  which  is  looked  for,  and  holdeth 

z  of  'one  noble  perfon .]  Meaning  [probably]  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  TODD. 

a  jloppetb  the  ingate.~\  Entrance.  Again ;  "  Thofe  two  cities  do 
offer  an  ingate  to  the  Spaniard  moft  fitly."  See  alfo  F.  Q^iv.  x.  12 
[vol.  iii.  p.  254].  TODD. 
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in  all  thofe  which  are  at  his  becke,  with  the  terrour  of  his 
greatnefle,  and  the  aflurance  of  his  moft  immoveable  loy- 
altie :  And  therefore  where  you  thinke,  that  good  and 
found  lawes  might  amend,  and  reforme  things  there 
amiffe,  you  think  furely  amiffe.  For  it  is  vaine  to  pre- 
fcribe  lawes,  where  no  man  careth  for  keeping  of  them, 
nor  feareth  the  daunger  for  breaking  of  them.  But  all 
the  realme  is  firft  to  be  reformed,  and  lawes  are  afterwards 
to  bee  made  for  keeping  and  continuing  it  in  that  reformed 
eftate. 

Eudox.  How  then  doe  you  think  is  the  reformation 
thereof  to  be  begunne,  if  not  by  lawes  and  ordinances  ? 

Iren.  Even  by  thg_f\y.ord ;  for  all  thefe  evills  muft 
firft  be  cut  away  by  a  ftrong  hand,  before  any  good  can 
bee  planted ;  like  as  the  corrupt  braunches  and  unwhole- 
fome  boughs  are  firft  to  bee  pruned,  and  the  foule  mofle 
cleanfed  and  fcraped  away,  before  the  tree  can  bring  forth 
any  good  fruite. 

Eudox.  Did  you  blame  me,  even  now,  for  wiming  of 
Kerne,  Horfe-boyes,  and  Carrowes  to  be  cleane  cut  off, 
as  too  violent  a  meanes,  and  doe  you  your  felfe  now  pre- 
fcribe  the  fame  medicine  ?  Is  not  the  fword  the  moft 
violent  redreffe  that  may  bee  ufed  for  any  evill  ? 

Iren.  It  -is  (b ;  but  where  no  other  remedie  may  bee 
devifed,  nor  hope  of  recovery  had,  there  muft  needes  this 
violent  meanes  bee  ufed.  As  for  the  loofe  kinde  of  peo 
ple  which  you  would  have  cut  off,  I  blamed  it,  for  that 
they  might  otherwife  perhaps  bee  brought  to  good,  as 
namely  by  this  way  which  I  fet  before  you. 

Eudox.  Is  not  your  way  all  one  with  the  former,  in 
effect,  which  you  found  fault  with,  fave  onely  this  odds, 
that  I  faid  by  the  halter,  and  you  fay  by  the  fword  ?  what 
difference  is  there  ? 

Iren.  There  is  furely  great,  when  you  mall  underftand 
it ;  for  by  the  fword,  which  I  named,  I  did  not  meane  the 
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cutting  off  all  that  nation  with  the  fword,  which  farre  bee 
it  from  mee,  that  I  fhould  ever  thinke  fo  defperately,  or 
wifh  fo  uncharitably,  but  by  the  fword  I  meane  the  royall 
power  of  the  Prince,  which  ought  to  ftretch  it  felfe  forth 
in  the  chiefeft  ftrength  to  the  redrefling  and  cutting  off 
thofe  evills,  which  I  before  blamed,  and  not  of  the  people 
which  are  evill.     For  evill  people  by  good  ordinances    j   ,> 
and  government  may  be  made  good ;  but  the  evill  that    I  A 
is  of  it  felfe  evill  will  never  become  good. 

Eudox.  I  pray  you  then  declare  your  minde  at  large, 
how  you  would  wifh  that  fword,  which  you  mean,  to  be 
ufed  to  the  reformation  of  all  thofe  evills. 

Iren.  The  firft  thing  muft  be  to  fend  over  into  that 
realme  fuch  a  ftrong  power  of  men,  as  mould  perforce 
bring  in  all  that  rebellious  route  and  loofe  people,  which 
either  doe  now  ftand  out  in  open  armes,  or  in  wandring 
companies  doe  keepe  the  woods,  fpoyling  the  good 
fubjecls. 

Eudox.  You  fpeake  now,  Irenaeus,  of  an  infinite  charge 
to  her  Majeftie,  to  fend  over  fuch  an  army  as  fhould 
tread  downe  all  that  ftandeth  before  them  on  foot,  and 
lay  on  the  ground  all  the  ftiff-necked  people  of  that  land; 
for  there  is  now  but  one  outlaw  of  any  great  reckoning, 
to  wit,  the  Earle  of  Tyrone^  abroad  in  armes,  againft 
whom  you  fee  what  huge  charges  fhee  hath  beene  at 
this  laft  yeare,  in  fending  of  men,  providing  of  victuallsj 
and  making  head  againft  him:  yet  there  is  little  or 
nothing  at  all  done,  but  the  Queenes  treafure  fpent,  her 
people  wafted,  the  poor  countrey  troubled,  and  the 
enemy  neverthelefTe  brought  into  no  more  fubjection 
then  he  was,  or  lift  outwardly  to  mew,  which  in  effed:  is 
none,  but  rather  a  fcorne  of  her  power,  and  emboldening 
of  a  proud  rebell,  and  an  incouragement  to  all  like 
lewdlie  difpofed  traytors  that  mall  dare  to  lift  up  their 
heele  againft  their  Soveraigne  Lady.  Therefore  it  were 
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hard  counfell  to  drawe  fuch  an  exceeding  great  charge 
upon  her,  whofe  event  fhould  be  fo  uncertaine. 

Iren.  True  indeede,  if  the  event  fhould  bee  uncer 
taine  ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  effect  hereof  fhall  be  fo  in 
fallible  as  that  no  reafon  can  gainefay  it,  neither  fhall 
the  charge  of  all  this  army  (the  which  Idemaund)  be  much 
greater  then  fo  much  as  in  thefe  laft  two  yeares  warres 
hath  vainely  been  expended.  For  I  dare  undertake,  that 
it  hath  cofte  the  Queene  above  200000  pounds  already, 
and  for  the  prefent  charge,  that  me  is  now  at  there, 
amounteth  to  veryneere  1 2000  pounds  a  moneth,  whereof 
caft  you  the  accompt ;  yet  nothing  is  done.  The  which 
fumme,had  it  beene  employed  as  it  fhould  bee,  would  have 
effected  all  this  which  now  I  goe  about. 

Eudox.  How  meane  you  to  have  it  imployed,  but  to 
beefpent  in  the  pay  of  fouldiours,  andprovifion  of  victualls  ? 

Iren.  Right  fo,  but  it  is  now  not  difburfed  at  once,  as  it 
might  be,  but  drawne  out  into  a  long  length,  by  fending 
over  now  20000  pounds,  and  next  halfe  yeare  10000 
pounds ;  fo  as  the  fouldiour  in  the  meane  time,  for  want  of 
due  provifion  of  victual,  and  good  payment  of  his  due,  is 
ftarved  and  confumed  ;  that  of  a  1000,  which  came  over 
lufty  able  men,  in  halfe  a  yeare  there  are  not  left  500. 
And  yet  is  the  Queenes  charge  never  a  whit  the  lefTe,  but 
what  is  not  payd  in  prefent  mony  is  accounted  in  debt, 
which  will  not  be  long  unpayd ;  for  the  Captaine,  halfe  of 
whofe  fouldiours  are  dead,  and  the  other  quarter  never 
muftered,  nor  feene,  comes  fhortly  to  demand  payment 
of  his  whole  accompt,  where,  by  good  meanes  of  fome 
great  ones,  and  privy  fhareings  with  the  officers  and  fer- 
vants  of  other  fome,  hee  receiveth  his  debt,  much  lefle 
perhaps  then  was  due,  yet  much  more  indeede  then  he 
juftly  deferved. 

Eudox.  I  take  this,  fure,  to  be  no  good  hufbandry ;  for 
what  muft  needes  be  fpent,  as  good  fpend  it  at  once,  where 
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is  enough,  as  to  have  it  drawne  out  into  long  delayes, 
feeing  that  thereby  both  the  fervice  is  much  hindred,  and 
yet  nothing  faved :  but  it  may  be,  Irenseus,  that  the 
Queenes  treafure  in  fo  great  occafions  of  difburfements 
(as  it  is  well  knowne  me  hath  beene  at  lately)  is  not 
alwayes  fo  ready,  nor  fo  plentifull,  as  it  can  fpare  fo  great  a 
fumme  together,  but  being  payed  as  it  is,  now  fome  and 
then  fome,  it  is  no  great  burthen  unto  her,  nor  any  great 
impoverimment  to  her  coffers,  feeing  by  fuch  delay  of 
time,  it  dailie  cometh  in  as  faft  as  me  parteth  it  out. 

Iren.  It  may  be  as  you  fay,  but  for  the  going  thorough 
of  fo  honorable  a  courfe  I  doubt  not  but  if  the  Queenes 

(coffers  be  not  fo  well  ftored,  (which  we  are  not  to  looke 
into)  but  that  the  whole  realme  which  now,  as  things  are 
ufed,doefeele  a  continuall  burthen  of  that  wretched  real  me 
hanging  upon  their  backes,  would,  for  a  fmall  riddance  of 
all  that  trouble,  be  once  troubled  for  all  ;  and  put  to  all 
their  moulders,  and  helping  hands,  and  hearts  alfo,  to  the 
defraying  of  that  charge,  moft  gladfully  and  willingly ; 
and  furely  the  charge,  in  effect,  is  nothing  to  the  infinite 
great  good  which  mould  come  thereby,  both  to  the 
Queene,  and  all  this  realme  generally,  as  when  time  ferv- 
eth  mail  be  mewed. 

Eudox.  How  many  men  would  you  require  to  the  fur- 
nifhing  of  this  which  yee  take  in  hand  ?  and  how  long 
fpace  would  you  have  them  entertained  ? 

Iren.  Verily,  not  above  10000  footemen,  and  a  1000 
horfe,  and  all  thefe  not  above  the  fpace  of  a  yeare  and  a 
halfe ;  for  I  would  ftill,  as  the  heate  of  the  fervice  abateth, 
abate  the  number  in  pay,  and  make  other  provifion  for 
them,  as  I  will  mew. 

Eudox.  Surely,  it  feemeth  not  much  which  you  require, 
nor  no  long  time  ;  but  how  would  you  have  them  ufed  ? 
would  you  leade  forth  your  army  againft  the  enemy,  and 
feeke  him  where  he  is  to  fight  ? 
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Iren.  No,  Eudoxus ;  that  would  not  be,  for  it  is  well 
knowne  fhat  he  is  a  flying  enemie,  hiding  himfelfe  in 
woodes  and  bogges,  from  whence  he  will  not  drawe  forth, 
but  into  fome  ftraight  paflage  or  perillous  foord,  where 
he  knowes  the  army  muft  needes  pafTe  ;  there  will  he  lye 
in  waite,  and,  if  hee  finde  advantage  fit,  will  dangeroufly 
hazard  the  troubled  fouldiour.  Therefore  to  feeke  him 
out  that  ftill  flitteth,  and  follow  him  that  can  hardly  bee 
found,  were  vaine  and  bootleffe ;  but  I  would  devide  my 
men  in  garrifon  upon  his  countrey,  in  fuch  places  as  I 
mould  thinke  might  moft  annoy  him. 

Eudox.  But  how  can  that  be,  Irenaeus,  with  fo  few 
men  ?  for  the  enemie,  as  you  now  fee,  is  not  all  in  one 
countrey,  but  fome  in  Ulfter,  fome  in  Connaught,  and 
others  in  Leinfter.  So  as  to  plant  ftrong  garrifons  in  all 
thofe  places  mould  need  manye  more  men  then  you  fpeake 
of,  or  to  plant  all  in  one,  and  to  leave  the  reft  naked, 
mould  be  but  to  leave  them  to  the  fpoyle. 

Iren.  I  would  wifh  the  cheife  power  of  the  army  to  be 
•garrifoned  in  one  countrey  that  is  ftrongeft,  and  the  other 
upon  the  reft  that  is  weakeft  :  As  for  example,  the  Earle  of 
Tyrone  is  now  accompted  the  ftrongeft ;  upon  him  would 
I  lay  8000  men  in  garrifon,  1000  upon  Pheagh  Mac-Hugh 
and  the  Cavanaghes,  and  1000  upon  fome  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  to  be  at  the  direction  of  the  Governour. 

Eudox.  I  fee  now  all  your  men  beftowed,  but  what 
places  would  you  fet  their  garrifon  that  they  might  rife 
out  moft  conveniently  to  fervice?  and  though  perhaps 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  places,  yet  I  will  take  the  mappe  of 
Ireland,  and  lay  it  before  me,  and  make  mine  eyes  (in 
the  meane  time)  my  fchoole-mafters,  to  guide  my  under- 
ftanding  to  judge  of  your  plot. 

Iren.  Thofe  eight  thoufand  in  Ulfter  I  would  devide 
likewife  into  foure  parts,  fo  as  there  mould  be  2000  foote- 
men  in  every  garrifon ;  the  which  I  would  thus  place. 
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Upon  the  Blacke  water,  in  fome  convenient  place,  as  high 
upon  the  river  as  might  be,  I  would  lay  one  garrifon. 
Another  would  I  put  at  Caftle-liffer,  or  there-abouts,  fo 
as  they  fhould  have  all  the  pafTages  upon  the  river  to 
Loghfoyle.  The  third  I  would  place  about  Fermanagh 
or  Bundroife,  fo  as  they  might  lye  betweene  Connaght 
and  Ulfter,  to  ferve  upon  both  fides,  as  occafion  mail  be 
offered ;  and  this  therefore  would  I  have  ftronger  than  any 
of  the  reft,  becaufe  it  mould  be  moft  inforced,  and  moft 
imployed,  and  that  they  might  put  wardes  at  Balli- 
fhanon  and  Belick,  and  all  thofe  paiTages.  The  laft 
would  I  fet  about  Monoghan  or  Balturbut,  fo  as  it  mould 
fronte  both  upon  the  enemie  that  way,  and  alfo  keepe 
the  countreys  of  Cavan  and  Meath  in  awe  from  paflage 
of  ftraglers  from  thofe  parts,  whence  they  ufe  to  come 
forth,  and  oftentimes  ufe  to  worke  much  mifcheife.  And 
to  every  of  thefe  garrifons  of  2000.  footemen  I  would 
have  200.  horfemen  added,  for  the  one  without  the  other 
can  doe  but  little  fervice.  The  4  garrifons,  thus  being 
placed,  I  would  have  to  bee  victualled  before  hand  for 
halfe  a  yeare,  which  you  will  fay  to  be  hard,  confider- 
ing  the  corruption  and  ufuall  wafte  of  victualls.  But 
why  mould  not  they  be  afwell  victualled  for  fo  long 
time,  as  the  mips  are  ufually  for  a  yeare,  and  fometimes 
two,  feeing  it  is  eafier  to  keepe  victual  on  land  then  water  ?• 
Their  bread  I  would  have  in  flower,  fo  as  it  might  be  baked 
ftill  to  ferve  their  neceifary  want.  Their  beere  there  alfo 
brewed  within  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  their  beefe 
before  hand  barelled,  the  which  may  bee  ufed  but  as  it  is 
needed ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  frem  victualls  they  will 
fometimes  purvay  for  themfelves  amongft  their  enemies. 
Hereunto  like  wife  would  I  have  them  have  a  ftore  of  hofe 
and  fhooes,  with  fuch  other  necefTaries  as  may  be  needefull 
for  fouldiours,  fo  as  they  mall  have  no  occafion  to  looke 
for  releife  from  abroad,  or  occafion  of  fuch  trouble,  for 
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their  continuall  fupply,  as  I  fee  and  have  often  proved  in 
Ireland  to  bee  more  cumberous  to  the  Deputy,  and  dan 
gerous  to  them  that  releive  them,  then  halfe  the  lead 
ing  of  an  army ;  for  the  enemy,  knowing  the  ordinary 
wayes  thorough  the  which  their  releife  muft  be  brought 
them,  ufeth  commonly  to  draw  himfelfe  into  the  ftraight 
pafTages  thitherward,  and  oftentimes  doth  dangeroufly 
diftreffe  them  :  befides,  the  pay  of  fuch  force  as  mould  be 
fent  for  their  convoy,  the  charge  of  the  carriages,  the  ex 
actions  of  the  countrey  mail  be  fpared.  But  onely  every 
halfe  yeare  the  fupply  brought  by  the  Deputy  himfelfe, 
and  his  power,  who  mall  then  vifite  and  overlooke  all 
thofe  garrifons,  to  fee  what  is  needefull,  to  change  what  is 
expedient,  and  to  direct  what  hee  mall  beft  advife.  And 
thofe  4  garrifons  ifluing  forth,  at  fuch  convenient  times  as 
they  mail  have  intelligence  or  efpiall  upon  the  enemy, 
will  fo  drive  him  from  one  fide  to  another,  and  tennis  him 
amongft  them,  that  he  mail  finde  no  where  fafe  to  keepe 
his  creete  in,  nor  hide  himfelfe,  but  flying  from  the  fire  mall 
fall  into  the  water,  and  out  of  one  danger  into  another, 
that  in  fhort  fpace  his  creete,  which  is  his  cheife  fufte- 
nence,  fhall  be  wafted  with  preying,  or  killed  with  driving, 
or  ftarved  for  want  of  pafture  in  the  woods,  and  he  him 
felfe  brought  fo  lowe,  that  he  mail  have  no  heart  nor 
ability  to  indure  his  wretchednefle,  the  which  will  furely 
come  to  pafTe  in  very  fhort  time  ;  for  one  winter  well  fol 
lowed  upon  him  will  fo  plucke  him  on  his  knees,  that  he 
will  never  be  able  to  ftand  up  againe. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  then  thinke  the  winter  time  fitteft  for 
the  fervices  of  Ireland  ?  how  falls  it  then  that  our  moft 
imployments  bee  in  fummer,  and  the  armies  then  led  com 
monly  forth  ? 

Iren.  It  is  furely  mifconceived  ;  for  it  is  not  with  Ireland 
as  it  is  with  other  countryes,  where  the  warres  flame  moft 
in  fummer,  and  the  helmets  glifter  brighteft  in  the  faireft 
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funfhine  :  But  in  Ireland  the  winter  yeeldeth  beft  fervices, 
for  then  the  trees  are  bare  and  naked,  which  ufe  both  to 
cloathe  and  houfe  the  kerne  ;  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet, 
which  ufeth  to  be  his  bedding ;  the  aire  is  fharpe  and  bit 
ter  to  blowe  thorough  his  naked  fides  and  legges  ;  the 
kyne  are  barren  and  without  milke,  which  ufeth  to  be  his 
onely  foode,  neither  if  he  kill  them,  will  they  yeeld  him 
flefh,  nor  if  he  keepe  them  will  they  give  him  food  ;  be- 
fides  being  all  with  calfe  (for  the  moft  part)  they  will, 
thorough  much  chafing  and  driving,  caft  all  their  calves, 
and  lofe  their  milke,  which  mould  releive  him  the  next 
fummer. 

Eudox.  I  doe  well  underftand  your  reafon ;  but,  by 
your  leave,  I  have  heard  it  otherwife  faid,  of  fome  that 
were  outlawes,  that  in  fummer  they  kept  themfelves 
quiet,  but  in  winter  they  would  play  their  parts,  and  when 
the  nights  were  longeft,  then  burne  and  fpoyle  moft,  fo 
that  they  might  fafely  returne  before  day. 

Iren.  I  have  likevvife  heard,  and  alfo  feene  proofe 
thereof  true  :  But  that  was  of  fuch  outlawes  as  were  either 
abiding  in  well  inhabited  countryes,  as  in  Mounfter,  or 
bordering  on  the  Englifh  pale,  as  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  the 
Cavanaghes,  the  Moors,  the  Dempfies,  or  fuch  like : 
For  for  them  the  winter  indeede  is  the  fitteft  time  for 
fpoyling  and  robbing,  becaufe  the  nights  are  then  (as 
you  faid)  longeft  and  darkeft,  and  alfo  the  countryes  round 
about  are  then  moft  full  of  corne,  and  good  provifion  to 
be  gotten  every  where  by  them ;  but  it  is  farre  otherwife 
with  a  ftrong  peopled  enemy,  that  poflefTe  a  whole  coun- 
trey,  for  the  other  being  but  a  few,  and  indeede  privily 
lodged,  and  kept  in  out  villages,  and  corners  nigh  to  the 
woodes  and  mountaines,  by  fome  of  their  privy  friends, 
to  whom  they  bring  their  fpoyles  and  ftealthes,  and  of 
whom  they  continually  receive  fecret  releife  ;  but  the  open 
enemy  having  all  his  countrey  wafted,  what  by  himfelfe, 
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and  what  by  the  fouldiours,  findeth  them  fuccour  in  no 
place.  Townes  there  are  none  of  which  he  may  get 
fpoyle,  they  are  all  burnt:  bread  he  hath  none,  he  ploweth 
not  in  fummer ;  Flefh  he  hath,  but  if  he  kill  it  in  winter, 
he  mall  want  milke  in  fummer,  and  fhortly  want  life. 
Therefore  if  they  bee  well  followed  but  one  winter,  you 
(hall  have  little  worke  with  them  the  next  fummer. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  well  perceive  the  difference,  and 
doe  verily  thinke  that  the  winter  time  is  there  fitteft  for 
fervice :  withall  I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling 
of  the  fervice,  by  drawing  fuddaine  draughts  upon  the 
enemy,  when  he  looketh  not  for  you,  and  to  watch  ad 
vantages  upon  him  as  hee  doth  upon  you.  By  which 
ftraight  keeping  of  them  in,  and  not  fuffering  them  at 
any  time  long  to  reft,  I  muft  needes  thinke  that  they  will 
foone  be  brought  lowe,  and  driven  to  great  extreamities. 
All  which  when  you  have  performed,  and  brought  them 
to  the  very  laft  caft,  fuppofe  that  they  will  offer,  either 
to  come  to  you  and  fubmit  themfelves,  or  that  fome  of 
them  will  feeke  to  withdraw  themfelves,  what  is  your  ad 
vice  to  doe  ?  will  you  have  them  received  ? 

Iren.  No;  but  at  the  beginning  of  thofe  warres,  and 
when  the  garrifons  are  well  planted  and  fortified,  I  would 
wifh  a  proclamation  were  made  generally  to  come  to  their 
knowledge  : — That  what  perfons  foever  would  within 
twenty  dayes  abfolutely  fubmit  themfelves,  (excepting 
onely  the  very  principalls  and  ring-leaders)  mould  finde 
grace :  I  doubt  not,  but  upon  the  fettling  of  thefe  garrifons, 
fuch  a  terrour  and  neere  confederation  of  their  perillous 
ftate  would  be  ftrucken  into  moft  of  them,  that  they  will 
covet  to  drawe  away  from  their  leaders.  And  againe  I  well 
know  that  the  rebells  themfelves  (as  I  faw  by  proofe  in 
Defmonds  warre)  will  turne  away  all  their  rafcall  people, 
whom  they  thinke  unferviceable,  as  old  men,  women, 
children,  and  hyndes,  (which  they  call  churles,)  which 
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would  onely  wafte  their  victualls,  andyeeld  them  no  ayde  ; 
but  their  cattle  they  will  furely  keepe  away  :  Thefe  there 
fore  though  policy  would  turne  them  backe  againe,  that 
they  might  the  rather  confume  and  afflict  the  other  re- 
bells,  yet  in  a  pittyfull  commiferation  I  would  wim  them 
to  be  received ;  the  rather  for  that  this  fort  of  bafe  people 
doth  not  for  the  moft  part  rebell  of  themfelves,  having  no 
heart  thereunto,  but  are  by  force  drawne  by  the  grand 
rebells  into  their  action,  and  carryed  away  with  the  vio 
lence  of  the  ftreame,  elfe  they  mould  be  fure  to  loofe  all 
that  they  have,  and  perhaps  their  lives  too ;  the  which 
they  now  carry  unto  them,  in  hope  to  enjoy  them  there, 
but  they  are  there  by  the  ftrong  rebells  themfelves  foone 
turned  out  of  all,  fo  that  the  conftraint  hereof  may  in 
them  deferve  pardon.  Likewife  if  any  of  their  able  men 
or  gentlemen  mail  then  offer  to  come  away,  and  to  bring 
their  cattle  with  them,  as  fome  no  doubt  may  fteale  them 
away  privily,  I  wim  them  alfo  to  be  received,  for  the  difabling 
of  the  enemy,  but  withall,  that  good  aflurance  may  be 
taken  of  their  true  behaviour  and  abfolute  fubmiflion,  and 
that  then  they  be  not  fuffered  to  remaine  any  longer  inthofe 
parts,  no  nor  about  the  garrifons,  but  fent  away  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  realme,  and  difperfed  in  fuch  fort  as 
they  may  not  come  together,  nor  eafily  returne  if  they 
would :  For  if  they  might  bee  fufFered  to  remaine  about 
the  garrifons,  and  there  inhabite,  as  they  will  offer  to  till 
the  ground,  and  yeeld  a  great  part  of  the  profit  thereof, 
and  of  their  cattle,  to  the  Coronell,  wherewith  they  have 
heretofore  tempted  many,  they  would  (as  I  have  by  ex 
perience  knowne)  bee  ever  after  fuch  a  gaule  and  incon 
venience  to  them,  as  that  their  profit  mall  not  recompence 
their  hurt ;  for  they  will  privily  releive  their  friends  that 
are  forth;  they  will  fend  the  enemy  fecret  advertize- 
ments  of  all  their  purpofes  and  journey  es  which  they  meane 
to  make  upon  them  ;  they  will  not  alfo  fticke  to  drawe  the 
v.  E  E 
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enemy  privily  upon  them,  yea  and  to  betray  the  forte  it 
felfe,  by  difcovery  of  all  her  defects  and  difadvantages 
(if  any  be)  to  the  cutting  of  all  their  throates.  For  avoid 
ing  whereof  and  many  other  inconveniences,  I  wim  that 
they  mould  be  carried  farre  from  thence  into  fome  other 
parts,  fo  that  (as  I  fay)  they  come  in  and  fubmit  them- 
felves,  upon  the  firft  fummons :  But  afterwards  I  would 
have  none  received,  but  left  to  their  fortune  and  miferable 
end :  my  reafon  is,  for  that  thofe  which  will  afterwards 
remaine  without  are  flout  and  obftinate  rebells,  fuch  as 
will  never  be  made  dutiful  and  obedient,  nor  brought  to 
labour  or  civill  converfation,  having  once  tafted  that 
licentious  life,  and  being  acquainted  with  fpoyle  and  out 
rages,  will  ever  after  be  ready  for  the  like  occafions,  fo 
as  there  is  no  hope  of  their  amendment  or  recovery,  and 
therefore  needefull  to  be  cut  off. 

Eudox.  Surely  of  fuch  defperate  perfons,  as  will  follow 
the  courfe  of  their  owne  folly,  there  is  no  companion  to 
bee  had,  and  for  others  you  have  propofed  a  mercifull 
meanes,  much  more  then  they  have  deferved :  but  what 
then  mall  be  the  conclusion  of  this  warre  ?  for  you  have 
prefixed  a  fhort  time  of  its  continuance. 

Iren.  The  end  will  (I  afTure  me)  bee  very  fhort  and 
much  fooner  then  can  be,  in  fo  great  a  trouble  as  it 
feemeth  hoped  for,  although  there  mould  none  of  them 
fall  by  the  fword,  nor  bee  flaine  by  the  fouldiour,  yet 
thus  being  kept  from  manurance,  and  their  cattle  from 
running  abroad,  by  this  hard  reftraint  they  would  quickly 
confume  themfelves,  and  devoure  one  another.  The 
proofe  whereof  I  faw  fufficiently  exampled  in  thefe  late 
warres  of  Mounfter ;  for  notwithftanding  that  the  fame 
was  a  moft  rich  and  plentifull  countrey,  full  of  corne  and 
cattle,  that  you  would  have  thought  they  mould  have 
beene  able  to  ftand  long,  yet  ere  one  yeare  and  a  halfe 
they  were  brought  to  fuch  wretchednefTe,  as  that  any 
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ftony  heart  would  have  rued  the  fame.  Out  of  every 
corner  of  the  woods  and  glynnes  they  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legges  could  not  beare  them ; 
they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death,  they  fpake  like 
ghofts  crying  out  of  their  graves  ;  they  did  eate  the  dead 
carrions,  happy  where  they  could  finde  them,  yea,  and 
one  another  foone  after,  infomuch  as  the  very  carcafles 
they  fpared  not  to  fcrape  out  of  their  graves ;  and  if 
they  found  a  plot  of  water-crefles  or  mamrocks,  there 
they  flocked  as  to  a  feaft  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  long 
to  continue  therewithall ;  that  in  mort  fpace  there  were 
none  almoft  left,  and  a  moft  populous  and  plentifull 
countrey  fuddainely  left  voyde  of  man  and  beaft:  yet 
fure  in  all  that  warre,  there  perifhed  not  many  by  the 
fword,  but  all  by  the  extremitie  of  famine  which  they 
themfelves  had  wrought. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  wonder  that  you  tell,  and  more  to  bee 
wondred  how  it  mould  fo  (hortly  come  to  pafle. 

Iren.  It  is  moft  true,  and  the  reafon  alfo  very  ready ; 
for  you  muft  conceive  that  the  ftrength  of  all  that  nation 
is  the  Kerne,  Galloglafle,  Stocah,  Horfeman,  and  Horfe- 
boy,  the  which  having  beene  never  ufed  to  have  any 
thing  of  their  owne,  and  now  being  upon  fpoyle  of 
others,  make  no  fpare  of  any  thing,  but  havocke  and 
confufion  of  all  they  meet  with,  whether  it  bee  their 
owne  friends  goods,  or  their  foes.  And  if  they  happen 
to  get  never  fo  great  fpoyle  at  any  time,  the  fame  they 
wafte  and  confume  in  a  tryce,  as  naturally  delighting  in 
fpoyle,  though  it  doe  themfelves  no  good.  On  the  other 
fide,  whatfoever  they  leave  unfpent,  the  fouldier,  when 
hee  commeth  there,  fpoyleth  and  havocketh  likewife,  fo 
that  betweene  both  nothing  is  very  mortly  left.  And  yet 
this  is  very  neceflary  to  bee  done  for  the  foone  finiming 
of  the  warre,  and  not  onely  this  in  this  wife,  but  alfo 
thofe  fubjecls  which  doe  border  upon  thofe  parts,  are 
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either  to  bee  removed  and  drawne  away,  or  likewife  to 
bee  fpoyled,  that  the  enemy  may  find  no  fuccour  there 
by:  for  what  the  fouldier  fpares  the  rebell  will  furely 
fpoyle. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  well  underftand  you.  But  now 
when  all  things  are  brought  to  this  pafle,  and  all  filled 
with  thefe  ruefull  fpectacles  of  fo  many  wretched  car- 
cafes  ftarving,  goodly  countreys  wafted,  fo  huge  defola- 
tion  and  confufion,  that  even  I  that  doe  but  heare  it  from 
you,  and  do  picture  it  in  my  minde,  doe  greatly  pittie 
and  commiferate  it,  if  it  mail  happen,  that  the  ftate  of 
this  miferie  and  lamentable  image  of  things  mail  bee 
tolde,  and  feelingly  prefented  to  her  Sacred  Majeftie, 
being  by  nature  full  of  mercy  and  clemency,  who  is  moft 
inclinable  to  fuch  pittifull  complaints,  and  will  not  endure 
to  heare  fuch  tragedies  made  of  her  poore  people  and 
fubjects  as  fome  about  her  may  infinuate ;  then  (he  per- 
happes,  for  very  compaflion  of  fuch  calamities,  will  not 
onely  ftoppe  the  ftreame  of  fuch  violences,  and  returne 
to  her  wonted  mildnefle,  but  alfo  conne  them  little 
thankes  which  have  beene  the  authours  and  counfellours 
of  fuch  bloodie  platformes.  So  I  remember  that  in  the 
late  government  of  that  good  LojxLGrey,  when,  after 
long  travell  and  many  perillous  aflayes,  he  had  brought 
things  almoft  to  this  pafTe  that  you  fpeake  of,  that  it  was 
even  made  ready  for  reformation,  and  might  have  beene 
brought  to  what  her  Majeftie  would,  like  complaint  was 
made  againft  him,  that  he  was  a  bloodie  man,  and  re 
garded  not  the  life  of  her  fubjects  no  more  then  dogges, 
but  had  wafted  and  confumed  all,  fo  as  now  {he  had  no 
thing  almoft  left,  but  to  raigne  in  their  afhes ;  eare  was 
foon  lent  thereunto,  and  all  fuddenly  turned  topfide- 
turvy ;  the  noble  Lord  eft-foones  was  blamed ;  the 
wretched  people  pittied;  and  new  counfells  plotted,  in 
which  it  was  concluded  that  a  general  pardon  fhould  be 
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fent  over  to  all  that  would  accept  of  it,  upon  which  all 
former  purpofes  were  blancked,  the  Governour  at  a  bay, 
and  not  only  all  that  great  and  long  charge  which  fhee 
had  before  beene  at  quite  loft  and  cancelled,  but  alfo  that 
hope  of  good  which  was  even  at  the  doore  put  back,  and 
cleane  fruftrated.  All  which,  whether  it  be  true,  or  no, 
your  felfe  can  well  tell. 

Iren.  Too  true,  Eudoxus,  the  more  the  pitty,  for  I 
may  not  forget  fo  memorable  a  thing :  neither  can  I  bee 
ignorant  of  that  perillous  device,  and  of  the  whole  meanes 
by  which  it  was  compared,  and  very  cunningly  contrived 
by  fowing  firft  diflention  betweene  him  and  an  other 
Noble  Perfonage,  wherein  they  both  at  length  found 
how  notably  they  had  beene  abufed,  and  how  thereby, 
under  hand,  this  univerfal  alteration  of  things  was  brought 
about,  but  then  too  late  to  ftay  the  fame ;  for  in  the 
meane  time  all  that  was  formerly  done  with  long  labor 
and  great  toyle,  was  (as  you  fay)  in  a  moment  undone, 
and  that  good  Lord  blotted  with  the  name  of  a  bloody 
man,  whom,  who  that  well  knew,  knew  to  be  moft 
gentle,  affable,  loving,  and  temperate ;  but  that  the 
neceflitie  of  that  prefent  ftate  of  things  inforced  him  to 
that  violence,  and  almoft  changed  his  naturall  difpo- 
fition.  But  otherwife  he  was  fo  farre  from  delighting  in 
blood,  that  oftentimes  he  fuffered  not  juft  vengeance  to 
fall  where  it  was  deferved :  and  even  fome  of  them  which 
were  afterwardes  his  accufers,  had  tailed  too  much  of  his 
mercy,  and  were  from  the  gallowes  brought  to  bee  his 
accufers.  But  his  courfe  indeede  was  this,  that  hee 
fpared  not  the  heades  and  principalls  of  any  mifchievous 
praclifes  or  rebellion,  but  mewed  marpe  judgement  on 
them,  chiefly  for  enfamples  fake,  that  all  the  meaner 
fort,  which  alfo  were  generally  then  infected  with  that 
evill,  might  by  terrour  thereof  bee  reclaymed,  and  faved, 
if  it  were  poffible.  For  in  the  laft  confpiracy  of  fome 
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of  the  Englifli  Pale,5  thinke  you  not  that  there  were 
many  more  guiltie  then  they  that  felt  the  punifhment  ? 
yet  hee  touched  only  a  few  of  fpecial  note ;  and  in  the 
tryall  of  them  alfo  even  to  prevent  the  blame  of  cruelty 
and  partiall  proceeding,  and  feeking  their  blood,  which 
he,  as  in  his  great  wifedome  (as  it  feemeth)  did  fore-fee 
would  bee  objected  againft  him  ;  hee,  for  the  avoyding 
thereof,  did  ufe  a  fingular  difcretion  and  regard.  For  the 
Jury  that  went  upon  their  tryall,  hee  made  to  bee 
chofen  out  of  their  neareft  kinfmen,  and  their  Judges  he 
made  of  fome  of  their  owne  fathers,  of  others  their  uncles 
and  deareft  friends,  who  when  they  could  not  but  juftly 
condemne  them,  yet  hee  uttered  their  judgment  in  aboun- 
dance  of  teares,  and  yet  hee  even  herein  was  called  bloody 
and  cruell. 

Eudox.  Indeed  fo  have  I  heard  it  heere  often  fpoken, 
but  I  perceive  (as  I  alwayes  verily  thought)  that  it  was 
moft  unjuftly  ;  for  hee  was  alwayes  knowne  to  bee  a  moft 
juft,  fincere,  godly,  and  right  noble  man,  farre  from  fuch 
fterneneffe,  farre  from  fuch  unrighteoufnefle.  But  in  that 
fharpe  execution  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Fort  of  jmer- 
jwicke,  I  heard  it  fpecially  noted,  and,  if  it  were  true  as 
fome  reported,  furely  it  was  a  great  touch  to  him  in  ho 
nour,  for  fome  fay  that  he  promifed  them  life ;  others  at 
leaft  [that]  hee  did  put  them  in  hope  thereof. 

Iren.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  moft  untrue  ;  for 
this  I  can  aflure  you,  my  felfe  being  as  neare  them  as 
any,  that  hee  was  fo  farre  either  from  promifing,  or  put 
ting  them  in  hope,  that  when  firft  their  Secretarie,  called, 
(as  I  remember)  Signior  Jeffrey,  an  Italian,  being  fent  to 
treate  with  the  Lord  Deputie  for  grace,  was  flatly  refufed; 
and  afterwards  their  Coronell,  named  Don  Sebaftian,  came 

b  fome  of  the  Englijh  Pale.']  Confulas  (li  placet)  Camden.  Anna!. 
Rerum  Anglic.  &  Hiber.  ad  an.  1580.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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forth  to  intreate  that  they  might  part  with  their  armes  like 
fouldiers,  at  leaft  with  their  lives,  according  to  the  cuftome 
of  warre  and  law  of  nations,  it  was  ftrongly  denyed 
him,  and  tolde  him  by  the  Lord  Deputie  himfelfe,  that 
they  could  not  juftly  pleade  either  cuftome  of  warre,  or 
law  of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawfull  ene 
mies  ;  and  if  they  were,  hee  willed  them  to  mew  by  what 
commiffion  they  came  thither  into  another  Princes  do 
minions  to  warre,  whether  from  the  Pope  or  the  King  of 
Spaine,  or  any  other :  the  which  when  they  faid  they 
had  not,  but  were  onely_  adventurers  that  came  to  feeke 
fortune  abroad,  and  to  ferve  in  warre  amongft  the  Irifh, 
who  defired  to  entertaine  them,  it  was  then  tolde  them, 
that  the  Inflr-them&lves,  as  the  Earle  and  John  of  Def- 
mond  with  the  reft,  were  no  lawfull  enemies,  but  rebells 
and  traytours ;  and  therefore  they  that  came  to  fuccour 
them  no  better  then  rogues  and  runnagates,  fpecially 
comming  with  no  licence,  nor  commiffion  from  their 
owne  King :  So  as  it  mould  bee  dimonorable  for  him  in 
the  name  of  his  Queene  to  condition  or  make  any 
tearmes  with  fuch  rafcalls,  but  left  them  to  their  choyce, 
to  yeeld  and  fubmit  themfelves,  or  no.  Whereupon  the 
faid  Colonell  did  abfolutely  yeeld  himfelfe  and  the  fort, 
with  all  therein,  and  craved  onely  mercy,  which  it  being 
not  thought  good  to  mew  them,  for  daunger  of  them,  if, 
being  faved,  they  fhould  afterwardes  joyne  with  the  Irifh, 
and  alfo  for  terrour  to  the  Irifh,  who  are  much  imbol- 
dened  by  thofe  forraigne  fuccours,  and  alfo  put  in  hope 
of  more  ere  long,  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  make 
that  fhort  end  of  them  as  was  made.  Therefore  moft  un- 
truelyluid  malicioufly  doe  thefe  evill  tongues  backbite  and  / 
flander  the  facred  afties  of  that  moft  juft  and  honourable  ' 
perfonage,  whofe  leaft  virtue,  of  many  moft  excellent  that 
abounded  in  his  heroicke  fpirit,  they  were  never  able  to 
afpire  unto. 
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Eudox.  Truely,  Irenaeus,  I  am  right  glad  to  be  thus 
fatisfied  by  you  in  that  I  have  often  heard  queftioned, 
and  yet  was  never  able,  till  now,  to  choake  the  mouth  of 
fuch  detractours  with  the  certaine  knowledge  of  their 
flanderous  untruthes:  neither  is  the  knowledge  hereof 
impertinent  to  that  which  wee  formerly  had  in  hand,  I 
meane  for  the  thorough  profecuting  of  that  fharpe  courfe 
which  you  have  fet  downe  for  the  bringing  under  of 
thofe  rebells  of  Ulfter  and  Connaght,  and  preparing  a 
way  for  their  perpetuall  reformation,  leaft  haply,  by  any 
fuch  finifter  fuggeftions  of  crueltie  and  too  much  blood - 
med,  all  the  plot  might  be  overthrowne,  and  all  the 
cofte  and  labour  therein  imployed  bee  utterly  loft  and 
caft  away. 

Iren.  You  fay  moft  true  ;  for,  after  that  Lords  calling 
away  from  thence,  the  two  Lords  Juftices  continued  but 
a  while :  of  which  the  one  was  of  minde  (as  it  feemed) 
to  have  continued  in  the  footing  of  his  predeceflbrs,  but 
that  he  was  curbed  and  reftrayned.  But  the  other  was 
more  mildly  difpofed,  as  was  meete  for  his  profeflion,  and 
willing  to  have  all  the  wounds  of  that  commonwealth 
healed  and  recured,  but  not  with  that  heede  as  they 
mould  bee.  After,  when  Sir  John  Perrot,  fucceeding  (as 
it  were)  into  another  mans  harveft,  found  an  open  way 
to  what  courfe  hee  lift,  the  which  hee  bent  not  to  that 
point  which  the  former  governours  intended,  but  rather 
quite  contrary,  as  it  were  in  fcorne  of  the  former,  and  in 
vaine  vaunt  of  his  owne  councells,  with  the  which  hee 
was  too  willfully  carryed ;  for  hee  did  treade  downe  and 
difgrace  all  the  Englifh,  and  fet  up  and  countenance  the 
Irifh  all  that  hee  could,  whether  thinking  thereby  to  make 
them  more  tractable  and  buxome  to  his  government, 
(wherein  hee  thought  much  amifle)  or  privily  plotting 
fome  other  purpofes  of  his  owne,  as  it  partly  afterwards 
appeared  ;  but  furely  his  manner  of  governement  could 
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not  be  found  nor  wholefome  for  that  real  me,  it  being  fo 
contrary  to  the  former.  For  it  was  even  as  two  phyfi- 
cians  fhould  take  one  ficke  body  in  hand  at  two 
fundry  times ;  of  which  the  former  would  minifter  all 
things  meete  to  purge  and  keepe  under  the  bodie,  the 
other  to  pamper  and  ftrengthen  it  fuddenly  againe, 
whereof  what  is  to  bee  looked  for  but  a  moft  daungerous 
relapfe  ?  That  which  wee  now  fee  thorough  his  rule,  and 
the  next  after  him,  happened  thereunto,  being  now  more 
daungeroufly  ficke  then  ever  before.  Therefore  by  all 
meanes  it  muft  bee  fore-feene  and  afTured,  that  after  once 
entering  into  this  courfe  of  reformation,  there  bee  after- 
wardes  no^remorfe  nor  drawing  backe  for  the  fight  of 
any  fuch  ruefull  objects  as  muft  thereupon  followe,  nor 
for  companion  of  their  calamities,  feeing  that  by  no  other 
meanes  it  is  poflible  to  cure  them,  and  that  thefe  are  not 
of  will,  but  of  very  urgent  neceflitie. 

Eudox.  Thus  farre  then  you  have  now  proceeded  to 
plant  your  garrifons,  and  to  direct  their  fervices ;  of  the 
which  neverthelefTe  I  muft  needes  conceive  that  there 
cannot  be  any  certaine  direction  fet  downe,  fo  that  they 
muft  follow  the  occafions  which  mall  bee  daylie  offered, 
and  diligently  awayted.  But,  by  your  leave  (Irenasus), 
notwithftanding  all  this  your  carefull  fore- fight  and  pro- 
vifion  (mee  thinkes)  I  fee  an  evill  lurke  unefpyed,  and 
that  may  chance  to  hazard  all  the  hope  of  this  great  fer- 
vice,  if  it  bee  not  very  well  looked  into ;  and  that  is,  the 
corruption  of  their  captaines :  for  though  they  be  placed 
never  fo  carefully,  and  their  companies  filled  never  fo 
fufficiently,  yet  may  they,  if  they  lift,  difcarde  whom  they 
pleafe,  and  fend  away  fuch  as  will  perhappes  willingly  bee 
ridde  of  that  dangerous  and  hard  fervice,  the  which  (well 
I  wote)  is  their  common  cuftome  to  doe,  when  they  are 
layde  in  garrifon,  for  then  they  may  better  hide  their  de 
faults,  then  when  they  are  in  campe,  where  they  are  con- 
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tinually  eyed  and  noted  of  all  men.  Betides,  when  their 
pay  commeth,  they  will  (as  they  fay)  detaine  the  greateft 
portions  thereof  at  their  pleafure,  by  a  hundred  fhifts 
that  need  not  here  be  named,  through  which  they  often 
times  deceive  the  fouldier,  and  abufe  the  Queene,  and 
greatly  hinder  the  fervice.  So  that  let  the  Queene  pay 
never  fo  fully,  let  the  mufter-mafter  view  them  never  fo 
diligently,  let  the  deputy  or  generall  looke  to  them  never 
fo  exactly,  yet  they  can  cozen  them  all.  Therefore  me- 
thinkes  it  were  good,  if  it  be  poflible,  to  make  provifion 
for  this  inconvenience. 

Iren.  It  will  furely  be  very  hard ;  but  the  chiefeft  helpe 
for  prevention  hereof  muft  be  the  care  of  the  coronell  that 
hath  the  government  of  all  his  garrifon,  to  have  an  eye  to 
their  alterations,  to  know  the  numbers  and  names  of  the 
tick  fouldiers,  and  the  flaine,  to  marke  and  obferve  their 
rankes  in  their  daylie  rifing  forth  to  fervice,  by  which  he 
cannot  eaflly  bee  abufed,  fo  that  hee  himfelfe  bee  a  man 
of  fpeciall  aflurance  and  integritie.  .  And  therefore  great 
regard  is  to  bee  had  in  the  choofing  and  appointing  of 
them.  Betides,  I  would  not  by  any  meanes  that  the  cap- 
taines  mould  have  the  paying  of  their  fouldiers,  but  that 
there  mould  bee  a  pay-mafter  appointed,  of  fpeciall  truft, 
which  mould  pay  every  man  according  to  his  captaines 
ticket,  and  the  accompt  of  the  clerke  of  his  band,  for  by 
this  meanes  the  captaine  will  never  feeke  to  falfifie  his 
alterations,  nor  to  diminim  his  company,  nor  to  deceive 
his  fouldiers,  when  nothing  thereof  fhalbe  fure  to  come 
unto  himfelfe  but  what  is  his  owne  bare  pay.  And  this 
is  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards  captaine,  who  never  hath 
to  meddle  with  his  fouldiers  pay,  and  indeed  fcorneth  the 
name  as  bafe  to  be  counted  his  fouldiers  pagadore;c 

c  bis  fouldiers  pagadore.~\  Pagador,  Spanifli ;  a  paymaiter  or  trea- 
furer.  TODD.  It  does  not  ftriftly  mean  "  treafurer,"  but  is  the  proper 
term  for  the  paymafler  of  a  regiment ;  from  pagar,  to  pay.  C. 
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whereas  the  contrary  amongft  us  hath  brought  things  to 
fo  bad  a  pafle,  that  there  is  no  captaine,  but  thinkes  his 
band  very  fufficient,  if  hee  can  mufter  60,  and  ftickes  not 
to  fay  openly,  that  he  is  unworthy  to  have  a  captainfhip, 
that  cannot  make  it  worth  5oo/.  by  the  yeare,  the  which 
they  right  well  verifie  by  the  proofe. 

Eudox.  Truely  I  thinke  this  is  a  very  good  meanes  to 
avoid  that  inconvenience  of  captaines  abufes.  But  what 
fay  you  to  the  coronell  ?  what  authority  thinke  you  meete 
to  be  given  him  ?  whether  will  you  allow  him  to  protect 
or  fafe  conduct,  and  to  have  martiall  lawes  as  they  are 
accuftomed  ? 

Iren.  Yea  verily,  but  all  thefe  to  bee  limited  with  very 
ftraite  inftructions.  As  firft  for  protections,  that  hee 
mall  have  authority  after  the  firft  proclamation,  for  the 
fpace  of  twentie  dayes,  to  protect  all  that  mall  come  in, 
and  them  to  fend  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  their  fafe 
conduct  or  pafTe,  to  bee  at  his  difpofition ;  but  fo  as  none  of 
them  returne  backe  againe,  being  once  come  in,  but  bepre- 
fently  fent  away  out  of  the  countrey,  to  the  next  meriffe, 
and  fo  conveyed  in  fafetie.  And  likewife  for  martiall  lawe> 
that  to  the  fouldier  it  bee  not  extended,  but  by  tryall  for 
merly  of  his  cryme,  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow  fouldiers  as  it 
ought  to  bee,  and  not  rafhly,  at  the  will  or  difpleafure  of 
the  coronell,  as  I  have  fometimes  feene  too  lightly.  And 
as  for  other  of  the  rebells  that  mail  light  into  their  handes, 
that  they  bee  well  aware  of  what  condition  they  bee,  and 
what  holding  they  have.  For,  in  the  laft  generall  warres 
there,  I  knew  many  good  freeholders  executed  by  mar 
tiall  law,  whofe  landes  were  thereby  faved  to  their  heires, 
which  fhould  have  otherwife  efcheated  to  her  Majeftie. 
In  all  which,  the  great  difcretion  and  uprightnerTe  of  the 
coronell  himfelfe  is  to  bee  the  cheifeftftay  both  for  all  thofe 
doubts,  and  for  many  other  difficulties  that  may  in  the 
fervice  happen. 
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Eudox.  Your  caution  is  very  good;  but  now  touching 
the  arch-rebell  himfelfe,  I  meane  the  Earle  of  Tyrone,  if 
he,  in  all  the  time  of  thefe  warres,  fhould  offer  to  come 
in  and  fubmit  himfelfe  to  her  Majeftie,  would  you  not 
have  him  received,  giving  good  hoftages,  and  fufficient 
affurance  of  himfelfe  ? 

Iren.  No,  marrie ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  hee  will 
offer  to  come  in,  as  hee  hath  done  divers  times  already, 
but  it  is  without  any  intent  of  true  fubmiffion,  as  the  effect 
hath  well  mewed ;  neither  indeed  can  hee  now,  if  hee 
would,  come  in  at  all,  nor  give  that  aflurance  of  himfelfe 
that  mould  bee  meete,  for  being,  as  hee  is,  very  fubtle 
headed,  feeing  himfelfe  now  fo  farre  engaged  in  this  bad 
action,  can  you  thinke  that  by  his  fubmiflion  hee  can 
purchafe  to  himfelfe  any  fafetie,  but  that  heereafter,  when 
things  mail  bee  quieted,  thefe  his  villanies  will  be  ever  re 
membered?  and  whenfoever  hee  mall  treade  awry  (as 
needes  the  moft  righteous  muft  fometimes)  advantage 
will  bee  taken  thereof,  as  a  breach  of  his  pardon,  and  hee 
brought  to  a  reckoning  for  all  former  matters  :  befides, 
how  hard  it  is  now  for  him  to  frame  himfelfe  to  fubjection, 
that  having  once  fet  before  his  eyes  the  hope  of  akingdome, 
hath  thereunto  not  onely  found  incouragement  from  the 
greats  ft  King  in  Chriftendome,  but  alfo  found  great  faint- 
nes  in  her  Majefties  withftanding  him,  whereby  he  is 
animated  to  think  that  his  power  is  able  to  defend  him, 
and  offend  further  then  he  hath  done,  whenfoever  he 
pleafe,  let  every  reafonable  man  judge.  But  if  hee  him 
felfe  mould  come  [in],  and  leave  all  other  his  accomplices 
without,  as  O  Donel,  Mac  Mahone,  Maguire,  and  the 
reft,  he  muft  needs  thinke  that  then,  even  they  will  ere  long 
cut  his  throate,  which  having  drawnethem  all  into  this  oc- 
cafion,  now  in  the  midft  of  their  trouble  giveth  them  the 
flip ;  whereby  hee  muft  needes  perceive  how  impoflible  it 
is  for  him  to  fubmit  himfelfe.  But  yet  if  hee  would  fo 
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doe,  can  he  give  any  good  aflurance  of  his  obedience  ? 
For  how  weake  hould  is  there  by  hoftages  hath  too  often 
beene  proved,  and  that  which  is  fpoken  of  taking  Shane 
O-Neales  fonnes  from  him,  and  fetting  them  up  againft 
him  as  a  very  perillous  counfaile,  and  not  by  any  meanes 
to  be  put  in  proofe  ;  for  were  they  let  forth  and  could 
overthrowe  him,  who  mould  afterwards  overthrow  them, 
or  what  aflurance  can  be  had  of  them  ?  It  will  be  like 
the  tale  in  JEfop  of  the  wild  horfe,  who,  having  enmity 
with  the  ftagg,  came  to  a  man  to  defire  his  ayde  againft 
his  foe,  who  yeelding  thereunto  mounted  upon  his  backe, 
and  fo  following  the  ftagge  ere  long  flew  him,  but  then 
when  the  horfe  would  have  him  alight  he  refufed,  but 
ever  after  kept  him  in  his  fubjection  and  fervice.  Such 
I  doubt  would  bee  the  proofe  of  Shane  O-Neales  fonnes. 
Therefore  it  is  moft  dangerous  to  attempt  any  fuch  plot ; 
for  even  that  very  manner  of  plot,  was  the  meanes  by 
which  this  trayterous  Earle  is  now  made  great :  for  when 
the  laft  O-Neale,  called  Terlagh  Leinagh,  began  toftand 
upon  fome  tickle  termes,  this  fellow,  then  called  Baron 
of  Dunganon,  was  fet  up  as  it  were  to  beard  him,  and 
countenanced  and  ftrengthened  by  the  Queene  fo  far,  as 
that  he  is  now  able  to  keepe  her  felfe  play :  much  like 
unto  a  gamefter  that  having  loft  all,  borroweth  of  his 
next  fellow-gamefter  fomewhat  to  maintaine  play,  which 
he,  fetting  unto  him  againe,  mortly  thereby  winneth  all 
from  the  winner. 

Eudox.  Was  this  rebell  then  fet  up  at  firft  by  the 
Queene  (as  you  fay),  and  now  become  fo  undutifull  ? 

Iren.  He  was  (I  aflure  you)  the  moft  outcaft  of  all  the 
O-Neales  then,  and  lifted  up  by  her  Majefty  out  of  the 
duft,  to  that  he  hath  now  wrought  himfelfe  unto,  and  now 
hee  playeth  like  the  frozen  fnake,  who  being  for  com- 
paflion  releived  by  the  hufbandman,  foone  after  he  was 
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warme  began  to  hifTe,  and  threaten  danger  even  to  him 
and  his. 

Eudox.  He  furely  then  deferveth  the  punifhment  of 
that  fnake,  and  fhould  worthily  be  hewed  to  peeces.  But 
if  you  like  not  the  letting  forth  of  Shane  O-Neales  fonnes 
againft  him,  what  fay  you  then  of  that  advice  which  (I 
heard)  was  given  by  fome,  to  draw  in  Scotts,  to  ferve 
againft  him  ?  how  like  you  that  advice  ? 

Iren.  Much  worfe  then  the  former ;  for  who  that  is 
experienced  in  thofe  parts  knoweth  not  that  the  O-Neales 
are  neearely  allyed  unto  the  Mac-Neiles  of  Scotland,  and 
to  the  Earle  of  Argyle,  from  whence  they  ufe  to  have  all 
fuccours  of  thofe  Scottes  and  Redmankes  ?  Befides,  all 
thefe  Scottes  are,  through  long  continuance,  intermingled 
and  allyed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North ;  fo  as 
there  is  no  hope  d  that  they  will  ever  be  wrought  to  ferve 
faithfully  againft  their  old  friends  and  kinfmen :  And 
though  they  would,  how  when  they  have  overthrowne 
him,  and  the  warres  are  finifhed,  {hall  they  themfelves  be 
put  out  ?  Doe  we  not  all  know,  that  the  Scottes  were 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  all  the  North,  and  that  thofe 
which  now  are  called  the  North  Irim  are  indeed  very 
Scottes,6  which  challenge  the  ancient  inheritance  and  do 
minion  of  that  countrey  to  be  their  owne  aunciently. 
This  then  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire ; 
for  the  cheifeft  caveat  and  provifion  in  reformation  of 
the  North  muft  be  to  keep  out  thofe  Scottes. 

Eudox.  Indeede,  I  remember  that  in  your  difcourfe  of 
the  firft  peopling  of  Ireland,  you  (hewed  that  the  Scythians 


d  fo  as  there  is  no  hope,  &c.]  The  caufes  of  thefe  feares  have  been 
amputated,  fince  the  happy  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  eftablifhed  by 
his  late  Majefty.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

e  very  Scottes.']  Vide  Bed.  Ecclef.  Rift.  lib.  I.  cap.  I.  SIR  JAMES 
WARE. 
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or  Scottes  were  the  firft  that  fate  downe  in  the  North, 
whereby  it  feemes  that  they  may  challenge  fome  right 
therein.  How  comes  it  then  that  O-Neale  claimes  the 
dominion  thereof,  and  this  Earle  of  Tyrone  faith  that  the 
right  is  in  him  ?  I  pray  you  refolve  me  herein  ;  for  it  is 
very  needefull  to  be  knowne,  and  maketh  unto  the  right 
of  the  warre  againft  him,  whofe  fuccefTe  ufeth  commonly 
to  be  according  to  the  juftnes  of  the  caufe,  for  which  it 
is  made :  For  if  Tyrone  have  any  right  in  that  feigniory 
(me  thinkes)  it  mould  be  wrong  to  thruft  him  out :  Or 
if  (as  I  remember)  you  faid  in  the  beginning,  that 
O-Neale,  when  he  acknowledged  the  King  of  England 
for  his  leige  Lord  and  Soveraigne,  did  (as  he  alleadgeth) 
referve  in  the  fame  fubmiffion  his  feigniories  and  rights 
unto  himfelfe,  what  fhould  it  be  accounted  to  thruft  him 
out  of  the  fame  ? 

Iren.  For  the  right  of  O-Neale  in  the  feigniory  of 
the  North,  it  is  furely  none  at  all :  For  betides  that  the 
Kings  of  England  conquered  all  the  realme,  and  thereby 
aflumed  and  invefted  all  the  right  of  that  land  to  them- 
felves  and  their  heires  and  fuccefTours  for  ever,  fo  as  no 
thing  was  left  in  O-Neale  but  what  he  received  backe  from 
them,  O-Neale  himfelfe  never  had  any  ancient  feigniory 
over  that  country,  but  what  by  ufurpation  and  incroach- 
ment,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  got 
upon  the  Englifh,  whofe  lands  and  poffeflions  being  for 
merly  wafted  by  the  Scottes,  under  the  leading  of  Edward 
le  Bruce,  (as  I  formerly  declared  unto  you)  he  eft-foones 
entred  into,  and  fithence  hath  wrongfully  detained, 
through  the  other  occupations  and  great  affaires  which 
the  Kings  of  England  (foone  after)  fell  into  here  at  home, 
fo  as  they  could  not  intend  to  the  recovery  of  that  coun- 
trey  of  the  North,  nor  reftraine  the  infolency  of  O-Neale  ; 
who,  finding  none  now  to  withftand  him,  raigned  in  that 
defolation,  and  made  himfelfe  Lord  of  thofe  few  people 
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that  remained  there,  upon  whom  ever  fithence  he  hath 
continued  his  firft  ufurped  power,  and  now  extrafteth  and 
extorteth  upon  all  men  what  he  lift :  fo  that  now  to  Tub- 
due  or  expell  an  ufurper,  mould  bee  no  unjuft  enterprife 
or  wrongfull  warre,  but  a  reftitution  of  auncient  right 
unto  the  crowne  of  England,  from  whence  they  were  moft 
unjuftly  expelled  and  long  kept  out. 

Eudox.  I  am  very  glad  herein  to  be  thus  fatisfied  by 
you,  that  I  may  the  better  fatisfie  them  whom  I  have 
often  heard  to  object  thefe  doubts,  and  flaunderoufly  to 
barke  at  the  courfes  which  are  held  againft  that  trayter- 
ous  Earle  and  his  adherents.  But  now  that  you  have 
thus  fettled  your  fervice  for  Ulfter  and  Connaght,  I 
would  bee  glad  to  heare  your  opinion  for  the  profecuting 
of  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  who  being  but  a  bafe  villaine,  and 
of  himfelfe  of  no  power,  yet  fo  continually  troubleth  the 
ftate,  notwithstanding  that  he  lyeth  under  their  nofe,  that 
I  difdaine  his  bold  arrogancy,  and  thinke  it  to  be  the 
greateft  indignity  to  the  Queene  that  may  be,  to  fuffer 
fuch  a  caytifTe  to  play  fuch  Rex,  and  by  his  enfample  not 
onely  to  give  heart  and  incoragement  to  all  fuch  bad 
rebells,  but  alfo  to  yeeld  them  fuccour  and  refuge  againft 
her  Majefty,  whenfoever  they  fly  unto  his  Comericke : 
whereof  I  would  firft  wim,  before  you  enter  into  your 
plot  of  fervice  againft  him,  that  you  fhould  lay  open  by 
what  meanes  he,  being  fo  bafe,  firft  lifted  himfelfe  up  to 
this  dangerous  greatnes,  and  how  he  maintaineth  his  part 
againft  the  Queene  and  her  power,  notwithftanding  all 
that  hath  beene  done  and  attempted  againft  him.  And 
whether  alfo  hee  have  any  pretence  of  right  in  the  lands 
which  he  houldeth,  or  in  the  warres  that  he  maketh  for 
the  fame  ? 

Iren.  I  will  fo,  at  your  pleafure,  and  will  further  de 
clare,  not  only  the  firft  beginning  of  his  private  houfe, 
but  alfo  the  originall  of  the  Sept  of  the  Birnes  and  Tooles, 
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fo  farre  as  I  have  learned  the  fame  from  fome  of  them- 
felves,  and  gathered  the  reft  by  reading :  The  people 
of  the  Birnes  and  Tooles  (as  before  I  mewed  unto  you  my 
conjecture)  defcended  from  the  auncient  Brittaines,  which 
firft  inhabited  all  thofe  eafterne  parts  of  Ireland,  as  their 
names  doe  betoken  ;  for  Brin  in  the  brittifh  language  fig- 
nifieth  wooddy/  and  Toole  hilly,  which  names,  it  feemeth, 
they  tooke  of  the  countryes  which  they  inhabited,  which 
is  all  very  mountainous  and  woody.  In  the  which  it 
feemeth  that  ever  fince  the  comming  in  of  the  Englifh  with 
Dermot  ni-Gall, g  they  have  continued :  Whether  that 
their  countrey  being  fo  rude  and  mountainous  was  of 
them  defpifed,  and  thought  unworthy  the  inhabiting, 
or  that  they  were  received  to  grace  by  them,  and  fuffered 
to  enjoy  their  lands  as  unfit  for  any  other,  yet  it  feemeth 
that  in  fome  places  of  the  fame  they  have  put  foote,  and 
fortified  with  fundry  caftles,  of  which  the  ruines  onely  doe 
there  now  remaine,  fince  which  time  they  are  growne  to 
that  ftrength,  that  they  are  able  to  lift  up  hand  againft  all 
that  ftate ;  and  now  lately,  through  the  boldnes  and  late 
good  fuccefTe  of  this  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  they  are  fo  farre 
imboldened,  that  they  threaten  perill  even  to  Dublin, 
over  whofe  necke  they  continually  hang.  But  touching 
your  demand  of  this  Feaghes  right  unto  that  countrey. 
which  he  claimes,  or  the  feigniory  therein,  it  is  moft  vaine 
and  arrogant.  For  [of]  this  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
it  was  part  of  that  which  was  given  in  inheritance  by  Der- 


•  f  Brin  in  the  brittijb  language  fignifietb  wooddy. ]  In  Richard 
Creagh's  booke  De  Lingua  Hibernica,  there  is  a  very  plentiful  collection 
of  Irifh  words  derived  from  the  Brittifh  or  Welch  tongue,  which  doth 
much  flrengthen  the  authors  opinion,  in  houlding  that  the  Birnes,  Tooles, 
and  Cavenaghs,  with  other  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  eafterne  parts, 
were  originally  Britim  colonyes.  SIR  JAMES  WARE.. 

s  Dermot  ni-Gall.]     Dermot  MacMorrogh,  King  of  Leinfter,  who 
was  furnamed  ni-Gall,  as  being  a  friend  to  the  Englifh,  and  chiefe  inftru- 
ment  in  inciting  them  to  the  conqueft  of  Ireland.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
V.  F  F 
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mot  Mac  Morrough,  King  of  Leinfter,  unto  Strongbowe 
with  his  daughter,  and  which  Strongbowe  gave  over  unto 
the  King  and  his  heires,  fo  as  the  right  is  abfolutely  now 
in  her  Majefty ;  and  if  it  were  not,  yet  could  it  not  be  in 
this  Feagh,  but  in  O  Brin,h  which  is  the  ancient  Lord  of 
all  that  countrey ;  for  he  and  his  aunceftours  were  but  fol 
lowers  unto  O  Brin,  and  his  grandfather,  Shane  Mac  Ter- 
lagh,  was  a  man  of  meaner!  regard  amongft  them,  neither 
having  wealth  nor  power.  But  his  fonne  Hugh  Mac 
Shane,  the  father  of  this  Feagh,  firft  began  to  lift  up  his 
head,  and  through  the  ftrength  and  great  faftnes  of  Glan- 
Malor,  which  adjoyneth  unto  his  houfe  of  Ballinecor,drew 
unto  him  many  theeves  and  out-lawes,  which  fled  unto 
the  fuccour  of  that  glynne,  as  to  a  fanctuary,  and  brought 
unto  him  part  of  the  fpoyle  of  all  the  countrey,  through 
which  he  grew  ftrong,  and  in  fhort  fpace  got  unto  him- 
felfe  a  great  name  thereby  amongft  the  Irifh,  in  whofe 
footing  this  his  fonne  continuing  hath,  through  many  un 
happy  occafions,  increafed  his  faid  name,  and  the  opinion 
of  his  greatnes,  infomuch  that  now  he  is  become  a  danger 
ous  enemy  to  deale  withall. 

Eudox.  Surely  I  can  commend  him,  that  being  of 
himfelfe  of  fo  meane  condition,  hath  through  his  owne 
hardinefle  lifted  himfelfe  up  to  the  height  that  he  dare 
now  front  princes,  and  make  tearmes  with  great  poten 
tates  ;  the  which  as  it  is  to  him  honourable,  fo  it  is  to  them 
moft  difgracefull,  to  be  bearded  of  fuch  a  bafe  varlet,  that 
being  but  of  late  growne  out  of  the  dunghill  beginneth 
now  to  overcrow  fo  high  mountaines,  and  make  himfelfe 
great  protectour  of  all  outlawes  and  rebells  that  will  re- 
paire  unto  him.  But  doe  you  thinke  he  is  now  fo  dan 
gerous  an  enemy -as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  fo  hard  to 
take  him  downe  as  fome  fuppofe  ? 

Iren.   No  verily,  there  is  no  great  reckoning  to  bee 

h  O  Brin.]     Or  O-Birne.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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made  of  him  ;  for  had  hee  ever  beene  taken  in  hand,  when 
the  reft  of  the  realme  (or  at  leaft  the  parts  adjoyning) 
had  ben  quiet,  as  the  honourable  gent,  that  now  govern- 
eth  there  (I  meane  Sir  William  RufTell)  gave  a  notable 
attempt  thereunto,1  and  had  worthily  performed  it,  if  his 
courfe  had  not  beene  crofled  unhappily,  he  could  not  have 
flood  3.  moneths,  nor  ever  have  looked  up  againft  a  very 
meane  power  :  but  now  all  the  parts  about  him  being  up 
in  a  madding  moode,  as  the  Moores  in  Leix,  the  Cave- 
naghes  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  fome  of  the  Butlers 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  they  all  flocke  unto  him,  and 
drawe  into  his  countrey,  as  to  a  ftrong  hould  where  they 
thinke  to  be  fafe  from  all  that  profecute  them  :  And  from 
thence  they  doe  at  their  pleafures  breake  out  into  all  the 
borders  adjoyning,  which  are  well  peopled  country  es,  as 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  of  Kildare,  of  Catherlagh,  of 
Kilkenny,  of  Wexford,  with  the  fpoiles  whereof  they 
victuall  and  ftrengthen  themfelves,  which  otherwife  fhould 
in  fhort  time  be  ftarved,  and  fore  pined  ;  fo  that  what  he  is 
of  himfelfe  you  may  hereby  perceive. 

Eudox*  Then,  by  fo  much  as  I  gather  out  of  your 
fpeech,  the  next  way  to  end  the  warres  with  him,  and  to 
roote  him  out  quite,  mould  be  to  keepe  him  from  in 
vading  of  thofe  country  es  adjoyning,  which  (as  I  fuppofe) 
is  to  be  done,  either  by  drawing  all  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  next  borders  away,  and  leaving  them  utterly  wafte, 
or  by  planting  garrifons  upon  all  thofe  frontiers  about 
him,  that,  when  he  mall  breake  forth,  may  fet  upon  him 
and  fhorten  his  returne. 

Iren.  You  conceive  very  rightly,  Eudoxus,  but  that  for 
the  difpeopling  and  driving  away  all  the  inhabitants  from 
the  countrey  about  him,  which  you  fpeake  of,  fhould  bee 
a  great  confufion  and  trouble,  afwell  for  the  unwilling- 


1  gave  a   notable  attempt  thereunto.']     Vide  Camdeni  Annales.,  fub 
finem  anni  1594.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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nefTe  of  them  to  leave  their  poffeffions,  as  alfo  for  placing 
and  providing  for  them  in  other  countryes,  (me  thinkes) 
the  better  courfe  mould  be  by  planting  of  garrifons  about 
him,  which,  whenfoever  he  mail  looke  forth,  or  be  drawne 
out  with  the  defire  of  the  fpoyle  of  thofe  borders,  or  for 
neceflity  of  victuall,  fhall  be  alwayes  ready  to  intercept  his 
going  or  comming. 

Eudox.  Where  then  doe  you  wim  thofe  garrifons  to  be 
planted  that  they  may  ferve  beft  againft  him ;  and  how 
many  in  every  garrifon  ? 

Iren.  I  my  felfe,  by  reafon  that  (as  I  told  you)  I  am 
no  martiall  man,  will  not  take  upon  me  to  direct  fo  dan 
gerous  affaires,  but  onely  as  I  underftood  by  the  purpofes 
and  plots,  which  the  Lord  Gray  who  was  well  experienced 
in  that  fervice,  againft  him  did  lay  downe :  to  the  per 
formance  whereof  he  onely  required  i  ooo.  men  to  be  laid 
in  6.  garrifons;  that  is,  atBallinecor  200.  footemen  and 50. 
horfemen,  which  mould  ftiut  him  out  of  his  great  glynne, 
whereto  he  fo  much  trufteth  ;  at  Knockelough  200.  foote 
men  and  50.  horfemen,  to  anfwere  the  county  of  Cather- 
lagh ;  at  Arclo  or  Wicklow  200.  footemen  and  50.  horfe 
men  to  defend  all  that  fide  towards  the  fea;  in  Shille 
lagh  i  oo.  footemen  which  mould  cut  him  from  the  Cava- 
naghes,  and  the  county  of  Wexford;  and  about  the 
three  caftles  50.  horfemen,  which  mould  defend  all  the 
county  of  Dublin;  and  100.  footemen  at  Talbots  Towne, 
which  mould  keepe  him  from  breaking  out  into  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  be  alwayes  on  his  necke  on  that  fide: 
The  which  garrifons,  fo  laide,  will  fo  bufie  him,  that  he 
fhall  never  reft  at  home,  nor  ftirre  forth  abroad  but  he 
fhall  be  had;  as  for  his  creete  they  cannot  be  above 
ground,  but  they  muft  needes  fall  into  their  hands  or 
ftarve,  for  he  hath  no  faftnes  nor  refuge  for  them.  And 
as  for  his  partakers  of  the  Moores,  Butlers,  and  Cava- 
naghes,  they  will  foone  leave  him,  when  they  fee  his 
faftnes  and  ftrong  places  thus  taken  from  him. 
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Eudox.  Surely  this  feemeth  a  plot  of  great  reafon,  and 
fmall  difficulty,  which  promifeth  hope  of  a  fhort  end.  But 
what  fpeciall  directions  will  you  fet  downe  for  the  fer- 
vices  and  rifings  out  of  thefe  garrifons  ? 

Iren.  None  other  then  the  prefent  occafions  fhall  min- 
ifter  unto  them,  and  as  by  good  efpialls,  whereof  there 
they  cannot  want  ftore,  they  fhall  be  drawne  continually 
upon  him,  fo  as  one  ofthem  fhall  be  ftill  upon  him,  and  fome- 
times  all  at  one  inftant  bayting  him.  And  this  (I  aflure  my 
felfe)  will  demaund  no  long  time,  but  will  be  all  finifhed  in 
the  fpace  of  one  yeare  ;  which  how  fmall  a  thing  it  is,  unto 
the  eternall  quietnefTe  which  fhall  thereby  be  purchafed  to 
that  realme,  and  the  great  good  which  mould  growe  to  her 
Majefty,  mould  (me  thinkes)  readily  drawe  on  her  High- 
neffe  to  the  undertaking  of  the  enterprife. 

Eudox.  You  have  very  well  (me  thinkes),  Irenaeus, 
plotted  a  courfe  for  the  atchieving  of  thofe  warres  now  in 
Ireland,  which  feemes  to  afk  no  long  time,  nor  great 
charge,  fo  as  the  effecting  thereof  bee  committed  to  men 
of  fure  truft,  and  found  experience,  afwell  in  that  coun 
try  as  in  the  manner  of  thofe  fervices ;  for  if  it  bee  left  in 
the  hands  of  fuch  rawe  captaines  as  are  ufually  fent  out 
of  England,  being  thereunto  onely  preferred  by  friend- 
fhip,  and  not  chofen  by  fufficiency,  it  will  foone  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Iren.  Therefore  it  were  meete  (me  thinkes)  that  fuch 
captaines  onely  were  thereunto  employed,  as  have  formerly 
ferved  in  that  country,  and  been  at  leaft  lieutenants  unto 
other  captaines  there.  For  otherwife,  being  brought  and 
transferred  from  other  fervices  abroad,  as  in  France,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  Low-countryes,  though  they  be  of  good 
experience  in  thofe,  and  have  never  fo  well  deferved,  yet 
in  thefe  they  will  be  new  to  feeke,  and,  before  they  have 
gathered  experience,  they  fhall  buy  it  with  great  lofle  to 
her  Majefty,  either  by  hazarding  of  their  companies, 
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through  ignorance  of  the  places,  and  manner  of  the  Irim 
fervices,  or  by  loofing  a  great  part  of  the  time  which  is 
required  hereunto,  being  but  mort,  in  which  it  might  be 
finifhed,  almoft  before  they  have  taken  out  a  new  leffon, 
or  can  tell  what  is  to  be  done. 

Eudox.  You  are  no  good  friend  to  new  captaines  it 
feemes,  Iren.,  that  you  barre  them  from  the  credit  of  this 
fervice :  but  (to  fay  truth)  me  thinkes  it  were  meete,  that 
any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  a  captaine,  mould  have  beene 
a  fouldiour;  for,  "Parere  qui  nefcit,  nefcit  imperare." 
And  befides,  there  is  great  wrong  done  to  the  old  foul 
diour,  from  whom  all  meanes  of  advancement  which  is 
due  unto  him  is  cut  off  by  muffling  in  thefe  new  cutting 
captaines  into  the  place  for  which  he  hath  long  ferved, 
and  perhaps  better  deferved.  But  now  that  you  have 
thus  (as  J  fuppofe)  finifhed  all  the  warre,  and  brought  all 
things  to  that  low  ebbe  which  you  fpeake  of,  what  courfe 
will  you  take  for  the  bringing  in  of  that  reformation 
which  you  intend,  and  recovering  all  things  from  this  de- 
folate  eftate,  in  which  (mee  thinkes)  I  behold  them  now 
left,  unto  that  perfect  eftablifhment  and  new  common- 
jvealth  which  you  have  conceived  of,  by  which  fo  great 
good  may  redound  unto  her  Majefty,  and  an  aflured  peace 
bee  confirmed  ?  for  that  is  it  whereunto  wee  are  now  to 
looke,  and  doe  greatly  long  for,  being  long  fithence  made 
weary  with  the  huge  charge  which  you  have  laide  upon 
us,  and  with  the  flrong  insurance  of  fo  many  complaints, 
fo  many  delayes,  fo  many  doubts  and  dangers,  as  will 
hereof  (I  know  well)  arife :  unto  the  which  before  wee 
come,  it  were  meete  (me  thinkes)  that  you  mould  take 
fome  order  for  the  fouldiour,  which  is  now  firft  to  bee  dif- 
charged  and  difpofed  of,  fome  way ;  the  which  if  you  doe 
not  well  fore-fee,  may  growe  to  as  great  inconvenience  as 
all  this  that  I  fuppofe  you  have  quit  us  from,  by  the 
loofe  leaving  of  fo  many  thoufand  fouldiours,  which  from 
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thence  forth  will  be  unfit  for  any  labour  or  other  trade, 
butmuft  either  feeke  ferviceandimployment  abroad,  which 
may  be  dangerous,  or  elfe  imploy  themfelves  heere  at 
home,  as  may  bee  difcommodious. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true ;  and  it  is  a  thing  much  mif- 
lyked  in  this  our  common-wealth  that  no  better  courfe  is 
taken  for  fuch  as  have  been  imployed  in  fervice,  but  that 
returning,  whether  maymed  and  fo  unable  to  labour,  or 
otherwife  whole  and  found,  yet  afterwards  unwilling  to 
worke,  or  rather  willing  to  fet  the  hang-man  on  work. 
But  that  needeth  another  confideration  ;  but  to  this  which 
wee  have  now  in  hand,  it  is  farre  from  my  meaning  to 
leave  the  fouldiour  fo  at  randome,  or  to  leave  that  wafte 
realmefo  weake  and  deftitute  of  ftrength,  which  may  both 
defend  it  againft  others  that  might  feeke  then  to  fet  upon 
it,  and  alfo  keepe  it  from  that  relapfe  which  I  before  did 
fore-caft.  For  it  is  one  fpeciall  good  of  this  plot  which 
I  would  devife,  that  6000.  fouldiers  of  thefe  whom  I  have 
now  imployed  in  this  fervice,  and  made  throughly  ac 
quainted  both  with  the  ftate  of  the  countrey,  and  man 
ners  of  the  people,  mould  henceforth  bee  ftill  continued, 
and  for  ever  maintayned  of  the  countrey,  without  any 
charge  to  her  Majeftie ;  and  the  reft  that  are  either  olde, 
and  unable  to  ferve  any  longer,  or  willing  to  fall  to  thrift, 
as  I  have  feene  many  fouldiers  after  the  fervice  to  prove 
very  good  hufbands,  ftiould  bee  placed  in  part  of  the  landes 
by  them  wonne,  at  fuch  rate,  or  rather  better  then  others, 
to  whome  the  fame  mail  be  fet  out. 

Eudox.  Is  it  poflible,  Irenaeus  ?  can  there  be  any  fuch 
meanes  devifed,  that  fo  many  men  mould  be  kept  ftill  in 
her  Majefties  fervice  without  any  charge  to  her  at  all  ? 
Surely  this  were  an  exceeding  great  good,  both  to  her 
Highnes  to  have  fo  many  olde  fouldiers  alwayes  ready  at 
call,  to  what  purpofe  foever  me  lift  to  imploy  them,  and 
alfo  to  have  that  land  thereby  fo  ftrengthned,  that  it  mall 
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neither  feare  any  forraine  invafion,  nor  pradtife,  which 
the  Irifh  fhall  ever  attempt,  but  fhall  keepe  them  under 
in  continuall  awe  and  firme  obedience. 

Iren.  It  is  fo  indeed.     And  yet  this  truely  I  doe  not 
take  to  be  any  matter  of  great  difficultie,  as  I  thinke  it 
will  alfo  fbone  appeare  unto  you.     And  firft  we  will 
fpeake  of  the  North  part,  for  that  the  fame  is  of  more 
weight  and  importance.      So  foone  as  it  fhall  appeare 
that  the  enemy  is  brought  downe,  and  the  flout  rebell 
either  cut  off,  or  driven  to  that  wretchednefle  that  hee 
is  no  longer  able  to  holde  up  his  head,  but  will  come  in 
to  any  conditions,  which  I  afTure  my  felfe  will  bee  before 
the  end  of  the  fecond  Winter,  I  wifh  that  there  bee  a 
generall  proclamation  made,  that  whatfoever  out-lawes 
will  freely  come  in,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  her  Ma- 
jefties  mercy,  fhall  have  liberty  fo  to  doe,  where  they 
fhall  either  finde  that  grace  they  defire,  or  have  leave  to 
returne  againe  in  Safety :  upon  which  it  is  likely  that  fo 
many  as  furvive  will  come  in  to  fue  for  grace,  of  which 
who  fo  are  thought  meet  for  fubjection,  and  fit  to  be 
brought  to  good,  may  be  received,  or  elfe  all  of  them, 
(for  I  thinke  that  all  wilbe  but  a  very  few ;)  upon  con 
dition  and  affurance  that  they  will  fubmit  themfelves 
abfolutely  to  her  Majefties  ordinance  for  them,  by  which 
they  fhall  be  afTured  of  life  and  libertie,  and  be  onely 
tyed  to  fuch  conditions  as  fhall  bee  thought  by  her  meet 
for  containing  them  ever  after  in  due  obedience.     To 
the  which  conditions  I  nothing  doubt  but  they  will  all  moft 
readily,  and  upon  their  knees  fubmit  themfelves,  by  the 
proofe  of  that  which  I  have  feene  in  Mounfter.     For 
upon  the  like  proclamation  there,  they  all  came  in  both 
tagg  and  ragg,  and  when  as  afterwardes  many  of  them 
were  denyed  to  be  received,  they  bade  them  doe  with 
them  what  they  would,  for  they  would  not  by  any  meanes 
returne  againe,  nor  goe  forth.     For  in  that  cafe  who  will 
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not  accept  almoft  of  any  conditions,  rather  than  dye  of 
hunger  and  miferie? 

Eudox.  It  is  very  likely  fo.  But  what  then  is  the 
ordinance,  and  what  bee  the  conditions  which  you  will 
propofe  unto  them,  which  fhall  referve  unto  them  an 
aflurance  of  life  and  liberty  ? 

Iren.  So  foone  then  as  they  have  given  the  beft  a£- 
furance  of  themfelves  which  may  be  required,  which  muft 
be  (I  fuppofe)  fome  of  their  principall  men  to  remaine  in 
hoftage  one  for  another,  and  fome  other  for  the  reft,  for 
other  furety  I  reckon  of  none  that  may  binde  them,  nei 
ther  of  wife,  nor  of  children,  fince  then  perhappes  they 
would  gladly  be  ridde  of  both  from  the  famine ;  I  would 
have  them  firft  unarmed  utterly,  and  ftripped  quite  of  all 
their  warrelike  weapons,  and  then,  thefe  conditions  fet 
downe  and  made  knowne  unto  them ;  that  they  mail  bee 
placed  in  Leinfter,  and  have  land  given  them  to  occupy 
and  to  live  upon,  in  fuch  fort  as  mall  become  good  fub- 
jects,  to  labour  thenceforth  for  their  living,  and  to  apply 
themfelves  to  honeft  trades  of  civility  as  they  fhall  every 
one  be  found  meete  and  able  for. 

Eudox.  Where  then,  a  Gods  name,  will  you  place  them 
in  Leinfter  ?  or  will  you  finde  out  any  new  land  there  for 
them  that  is  yet  unknowne  ? 

Iren.  No,  I  will  place  them  all  in  the  countrey  of  the 
Birnes  and  Tooles,  which  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  hath,  and 
in  all  the  lands  of  the  Cavanaghes,  which  are  now  in  re 
bellion,  and  all  the  lands  which  will  fall  to  her  Majeftie 
there-abouts,  which  I  know  to  be  very  fpacious  and  large 
enough  to  containe  them,  being  very  neere  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  wyde.k 

k  very  neere  twenty  or  thirty  miles  wyde."]  This  carrieth  no  fit  pro 
portion  for  the  tranfplantation  intended  by  the  author,  confidering  the 
large  extent  of  Ulfter,  and  the  narrow  bounds  heere  limited.  SIR  JAMES 
WARE. 
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Eudox.  But  then  what  will  you  doe  with  all  the  Birnes, 
the  Tooles,  and  the  Cavanaghes,  and  all  thofe  that  now 
are  joyned  with  them  ? 

Iren.  At  the  fame  very  time,  and  in  the  fame  very 
manner  that  I  make  that  proclamation  to  them  of  Ulfter, 
will  I  have  it  alfo  made  to  thefe ;  and  upon  their  fubmif- 
jfion  thereunto,  I  will  take  like  aflurance  of  them  as  of  the 
other.  After  which  I  will  tranflate  all  that  remaine  of 
them  unto  the  places  of  the  other  in  Ulfter,  with  all  their 
creete,  and  what  elfe  they  have  left  them,  the  which  I  will 
caufe  to  be  divided  amongft  them  in  fome  meete  fort,  as 
each  may  thereby  have  fome  what  to  fuftaine  himfelfe 
a  while  withall,  untill,  by  his  further  travaile  and  labour 
of  the  earth,  he  malbe  able  to  provide  himfelfe  better. 

Eudox.  But  will  you  give  the  land  then  freely  unto 
them,  and  make  them  heires  of  the  former  rebells  ?  fo 
may  you  perhaps  make  them  alfo  heires  of  all  their  for 
mer  villainies  and  diforders ;  or  how  elfe  will  you  difpofe 
of  them?  ^ 

Iren.  Not  fo ;  but  all  the  lands  will  I  give  unto  Eng- 
lifhmen  whom  I  will  have  drawne  thither,  who  mail 
have  the  fame  with  fuch  eftates  as  mail  bee  thought  meete, 
and  for  fuch  rent  as  mail  eft-foones  bee  rated:  under 
every  of  thofe  Englimmen  will  I  place  fome  of  thofe 
Irifh  to  bee  tennants  for  a  certaine  rent,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fuch  land,  as  every  man  mail  have  allotted 
unto  him,  and  fhalbe  found  able  to  wield,  wherein  this 
fpeciall  regard  mall  be  had,  that  in  no  place  under  any 
land-lord  there  mall  bee  many  of  them  placed  together, 
but  difperfed  wide  from  their  acquaintance,  and  fcattered 
farre  abroad  thorough  all  the  country :  For  that  is  the 
evill  which  now  I  finde  in  all  Ireland,  that  the  Irifh 
dwell  altogether  by  their  fepts,  and  feverall  nations,  fo  as 
they  may  pradlife  or  confpire  what  they  will ;  whereas  if 
there  were  Englim  well  placed  among  them,  they  mould 
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not  bee  able  once  to  ftirre  or  to  murmure,  but  that  it 
fhould  be  knowne,  and  they  fhortened  according  to  their 
demerites. 

Eudox.  You  have  good  reafon ;  but  what  rating  of 
rents  meane  you  ?  to  what  end  doe  you  purpofe  the 
fame  ? 

If  en.  My  purpofe  is  to  rate  the  rent  of  all  thofe  lands 
of  her  Majeftie  in  fuch  fort,  unto  thofe  Englifhmen  which 
fhall  take  them,  as  they  mall  be  well  able  to  live  there 
upon,  to  yeeld  her  Majefty  reafonable  chiefrie,1  and  alfo 
give  a  competent  maintenance  unto  the  garrifons,  which 
mall  be  there  left  amongft  them  ;  for  thofe  fouldiours  (as 
I  tolde  you)  remaining  of  the  former  garrifons  I  caft  to 
maintaine  upon  the  rent  of  thofe  landes  which  mall  bee 
efcheated,  and  to  have  them  divided  thorough  all  Ireland 
in  fuch  places  as  fhalbe  thought  moft  convenient,  and 
occafion  may  require.  And  this  was  the  courfe  which 
the  Romanes  obferved  in  the  conqueft  of  England,  for 
they  planted  fome  of  their  legions  in  all  places  convenient, 
the  which  they  caufed  the  countrey  to  maintaine,  cutting 
upon  every  portion  of  land  a  reafonable  rent,  which  they 
called  Romefcot,  the  which  might  not  furcharge  the  ten- 
nan  t  or  free-holder,  and  might  defray  the  pay  of  the  gar- 
rifon :  and  this  hath  beene  alwayes  obferved  by  all  princes 
in  all  countries  to  them  newly  fubdued,  to  fet  garrifons 
amongft  them  to  containe  them  in  dutie  whofe  burthen 
they  made  them  to  beare  ;  and  the  want  of  this  ordinance, 
in  the  firft  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second, 
was  the  caufe  of  the  fo  fhort  decay  of  that  government, 
and  the  quicke  recovery  againe  of  the  Irifh.  Therefore 
by  all  meanes  it  is  to  bee  provided  for.  And  this  is  that 
I  would  blame,  if  it  fhould  not  mifbecome  mee,  in  the 

1  to  yeeld  her  Majefty  reafonable  cbiefrie.~\     Chief rie  is  a  fmall  rent 
paid  to  the  Lord  paramount..   JOHNSON, 
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late  planting  of  Mounfter,  that  no  care  was  had  of  this 
ordinance,  nor  any  ftrength  of  garrifon  provided  for,  by 
a  certaine  allowance  out  of  all  the  faide  landes,  but  onely 
the  prefent  profite  looked  into,  and  the  fafe  continuance 
thereof  for  ever  hereafter  neglected. 

Eudox.  But  there  is  a  band  of  fouldiours  layde  in 
Mounfter,  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  what  oddes  is 
there  whether  the  Queene,  receiving  the  rent  of  the 
countrey,  doe  give  pay  at  her  pleafure,  or  that  there  be 
a  fetled  allowance  appointed  unto  them  out  of  her  lands 
there  ? 

Iren.  There  is  great  oddes,  for  now  that  faid  rent  of 
the  countrey  is  not  appointed  to  the  pay  of  the  fouldiers, 
but  it  is,  by  every  other  occafion  comming  betweene, 
converted  to  other  ufes,  and  the  fouldiours  in  time  of 
peace  difcharged  and  neglected  as  unnecefTary ;  whereas 
if  the  faid  rent  were  appointed  and  ordained  by  an  eftab- 
lifhment  to  this  end  onely,  it  fliould  not  bee  turned  to 
any  other ;  nor  in  troublous  times,  upon  every  occafion, 
her  Majeftie  bee  fo  troubled  with  fending  over  new  foul 
diours  as  fhee  is  now,  nor  the  countrie  ever  mould  dare 
to  mutinie,  having  ftill  the  fouldiour  in  their  neck,  nor 
any  forraine  enemy  dare  to  invade,  knowing  there  fo  ftrong 
and  great  a  garrifon  allwayes  ready  to  receive  them. 

Eudox.  Sith  then  you  thinke  that  this  Romefcot  of 
the  pay  of  the  fouldiours  upon  the  land  to  be  both  the 
readieft  way  to  the  fouldiours,  and  leaft  troublefome  to 
her  Majeftie,  tell  us  (I  pray  you)  how  would  you  have 
the  faid  lands  rated,  that  both  a  rent  may  rife  thereout 
unto  the  Queene,  and  alfo  the  fouldiours  receive  pay, 
which  (me  thinkes)  wilbe  hard  ? 

Iren.  Firft  we  are  to  confider  how  much  land  there  is 
in  all  Ulfter,  that  according  to  the  quantity  thereof  we 
may  cefle  the  faid  rent  and  allowance  ifluing  thereout. 
Ulfter  (as  the  ancient  records  of  that  realme  doe  teftifie) 
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doth  containe  9000.  plow-lands,  every  of  which  plow- 
lands  containeth  120.  acres,  after  the  rate  of  21.  foote  to 
every  perch  of  the  acre,  every  of  which  plow-lands  I 
will  rate  at  403.  by  the  yeare ;  the  which  yearely  rent 
amounteth  in  the  whole  to  iSoool.  befides  6s.  8d.  chiefrie 
out  of  every  plow-land.  But  becaufe  the  countie  of 
Louth,  being  a  part  of  Ulfter,  and  containing  in  it  7 1 2. 
plow-lands,  is  not  wholly  to  efcheate  to  her  Majeftie  as 
the  reft,  they  having  in  all  their  warres  continued  for  the 
moft  part  dutifull,  though  otherwife  a  great  part  thereof 
is  now  under  the  rebells,  there  is  an  abatement  to  be 
made  thereout  of  400.  or  500.  plow- lands,  as  I  efti- 
mate  the  fame,  the  which  are  not  to  pay  the  whole 
yearly  rent  of  403.  out  of  every  plow-land,  like  as  the 
efcheated  lands  doe,  but  yet  mall  pay  for  their  compofi- 
tion  of  cefle  towards  the  keeping  of  foldiers  2os. .  out  of 
every  plow-land :  fo  as  there  is  to  bee  deducted  out  of  the 
former  fumme  200  or  300!.  yearly,  the  which  may  never- 
theleffe  be  fupplied  by  the  rent  of  the  fifhings,  which  are 
exceeding  great  in  Ulfter,  and  alfo  by  an  increafe  of  rent 
in  the  beft  lands,  and  thofe  that  lye  in  the  beft  places 
neere  the  fea-coaft.  The  which  eighteen  thoufand  pounds 
will  defray  the  entertainment  of  1500.  fouldiers,  with 
fome  overplus  towardes  the  pay  of  the  victuallers  which 
are  to  bee  imployed  in  the  victualling  of  thefe  garrifbns. 

Eudox.  So  then,  belike  you  meane  to  leave  1500.' 
fouldiers  in  garrifon  for  Ulfter,  to  bee  payde  principally 
out  of  the  rent  of  thofe  lands  which  fhall  be  there 
efcheated  unto  her  Majeftie.  The  which,  where  (I  pray 
you)  will  you  have  them  garrifoned  ? 

Iren.  1  will  have  them  divided  into  three  parts ;  that 
is,  500.  in  every  garrifon,  the  which  I  will  have  to  re- 
maine  in  three  of  the  fame  places  where  they  were  before 
appointed ;  to  wit,  500.  at  Strabane  and  about  Loughfoile, 
fo  as  they  may  holde  all  the  pafTages  of  that  part  of  the 
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coun trey,  and  Tome  of  them  bee  put  in  wardes,  upon  all 
the  ftraights  thereabouts,  which  I  know  to  be  fuch,  as 
may  ftoppe  all  paflages  into  the  countrey  on  that  fide ; 
and  fome  of  them  alfo  upon  the  Ban,  up  towardes  Lough- 
Sidney,  as  I  formerly  directed.  Alfo  other  500  at  the 
fort  upon  Lough-Earne,  and  wardes  taken  out  of  them 
which  mail  bee  layde  at  Fermannagh,  at  Bealick,  at 
Ballymannon,  and  all  the  ftreights  towardes  Connaght, 
the  which  I  know  doe  fo  ftrongly  command  all  the  paf- 
fages  that  way  as  that  none  can  pafle  from  Ulfler  into 
Connaght,  without  their  leave.  The  laft  500.  mall  alfo 
remaine  in  their  fort  at  Monoghan,  and  fome  of  them  bee 
drawne  into  wardes,  to  keepe  the  kaies  of  all  that  coun 
trey,  both  downwards,  and  alfo  towardes  O  Relies  coun- 
trie,  and  the  pale ;  and  fome  at  Enifkillin,  fome  at  Bel- 
turbut,  fome  at  the  Blacke  Fort,  and  fo  along  that  river, 
as  I  formerly  mewed  in  the  firft  planting  of  them.  And 
moreover  at  every  of  thefe  forts  I  would  have  the  feate 
of  a  towne  layde  forth  and  incompafled,  in  the  which  I 
would  wifh  that  there  fhould  inhabitants  of  all  fortes,  as 
merchants,  artificers,  and  hufbandmen,  bee  placed,  to 
whom  there  mould  charters  and  fraunchifes  be  graunted 
to  incorporate  them.  The  which,  as  it  wilbe  no  matter 
of  difficultie  to  draw  out  of  England  perfons  which  would 
very  gladly  be  fo  placed,  fo  would  it  in  mort  fpace  turne 
thofe  parts  to  great  commodity,  and  bring  ere  long  to 
her  Majeftie  much  profit;  for  thofe  places  are  fit  for 
trade  and  trafficke,  having  moft  convenient  out-gates  by 
divers  to  the  fea,  and  in-gates  to  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
land,  that  they  would  foone  be  enriched,  and  mightily 
enlarged,  for  the  very  feating  of  the  garrifons  by  them  : 
befides,  the  fafetie  and  aflurance  which  they  mall  worke 
unto  them  will  alfo  draw  thither  ftore  of  people  and 
trade,  as  I  have  feene  enfample  at  Mariborogh  and  Phi- 
lipftowne  in  Leinfter,  where  by  reafon  of  thefe  two  fortes, 
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though  there  be  but  fmall  wardes  left  in  them,  there  are 
two  good  townes  now  growne,  which  are  the  greateft  ftay 
of  both  thofe  two  countries.  F 

Eudox.  Indeed  (me  thinkes)  three  fuch  townes,  as  you 
fay,  would  do  very  well  in  thofe  places  with  the  garrifons, 
and  in  mort  fpace  would  be  fo  augmented,  as  they  would 
bee  able  with  little  to  in-wall  themfelves  ftrongly :  but, 
for  the  planting  of  all  the  reft  of  the  countrey,  what  order 
would  you  take? 

Iren.  What  other  then  (as  I  faid)  to  bring  people  out 
of  England,  which  ihould  inhabite  the  fame ;  whereunto 
though,  I  doubt  not,  but  great  troopes  would  be  readie  to 
runne,  yet  for  that  in  fuch  cafes,  the  worft  and  moft  de 
cayed  men  are  moft  ready  to  remove,  I  would  wifh  them 
rather  to  bee  chofen  out  of  all  partes  of  this  realme, 
either  by  difcretion  of  wife  men  thereunto  appointed,  or 
by  lot,  or  by  the  drumme,  as  was  the  old  ufe  in  fending 
forth  of  Colonies,  or  fuch  other  good  meanes  as  mail  in 
their  wifedome  bee  thought  meeteft.  Amongft  the  chiefe 
of  which  I  would  have  the  land  fett  into  feigniories,  in 
fuch  fort  as  it  is  now  in  Mounfter,  and  divided  into  hun 
dreds  and  parifhes,  or  wardes,  as  it  is  in  England,  and 
layde  out  into  mires  as  it  was  aunciently ;  viz.  the 
countie  of  Downe,  the  countie  of  Antrim,  the  countie  of 
Louth,  the  countie  of  Armaghe,  the  countie  of  Cavan, 
the  countie  of  Colerane,  the  countie  of  Monoghan,m  the 
countie  of  Tyrone,  the  countie  of  Fermannagh,  the 
countie  of  Donnegall,  being  in  all  tenne.  Over  all  which 
I  wifh  a  Lord  Prefident  and  a  Councell  to  bee  placed, 
which  may  keepe  them  afterwards  in  awe  and  obedience, 
and  minifter  unto  them  juftice  and  equity, 

Eudox.  Thus  I  fee  the  whole  purpofe  of  your  plot  for 


m  the  countie  of  Monoghan.]     This  is  now  part  of  the  county  of 
London-deny.     SIR  JAMES  WARE.   . 
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Ulfter,  and  now  I  defire  to  heare  your  like  opinion  for 
Connaght. 

Iren.  By  that  which  I  have  already  faid  of  Ulfter 
you  may  gather  my  opinion  for  Connaght,  being  very 
anfwereable  to  the  former.  But  for  that  the  lands,  which 
mal  therein  efcheat  unto  her  Majefty,  are  not  fo  intirely 
together  as  that  they  can  be  accompted  in  one  fumme,  it 
needeth  that  they  be  confidered  feverally.  The  province 
of  Connaght  in  the  whole  containeth  (as  appeareth  by 
the  Records  of  Dublin)  7200  plow-lands  of  the  former 
meafure,  and  is  of  late  divided  into  fix  mires  or  counties  : 
the  countie  of  Clare,"  the  countie  of  Leytrim,  the  coun- 
tie  of  Rofcoman,  the  countie  of  Galway,  the  countie  of 
Maio,.  and  the  countis  of  Sligo.  Of  the  which,  all  the 
countie  of  Sligo,  all  the  countie  of  Maio,  the  moft  part 
of  the  countie  of  Rofcoman,  the  moft  part  of  the  countie 
of  Letrim,  a  great  part  of  the  countie  of  Galway,  and 
fome  of  the  countie  of  Clare,  is  like  to  efcheat 'to  her 
Majeftie  for  the  rebellion  of  their  prefent  pofTefTors. 
The  which  two  counties  of  Sligo  and  Maio  are  fuppofed 
to  containe  almoft  3000.  plow-lands,  the  rent  whereof, 
rateably  to  the  former,  I  valew  almoft  at  6000 1.  per 
annum.  The  countie  of  Rofcoman,  faving  that  which 
pertaineth  to  the  houfe  of  Rofcoman  and  fome  few  other 
Englifh  there  lately  feated,  is  all  one,  and  therefore  it  is 
wholly  likewife  to  efcheate  to  her  Majefty,  faving  thofe 
portions  of  Englifh  inhabitants ;  and  even  thofe  Englifh 
doe  (as  I  underftand  by  them)  pay  as  much  rent  to  her 
Majefty  as  is  fet  upon  thofe  in  Ulfter,  counting  their 
compontion  money  therewithall,  fo  as  it  may  all  run  into 


n  the  countie  of  Clare.]  The  county  of  Clare  was  anciently  ac 
counted  part  of  the  province  of  Mounfter,  whence  it  hath  the  name  of 
Tucbmuan,  or  Thomond,  which  fignifieth  North  Mounfter,  and  hath 
at  this  day  its  peculiar  governour,  as  being  exempted  from  the  preii- 
dences  of  Mounfter  and  Connaght.  SIR  JAMES  WARE.  .-. 
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one  reckoning  with  the  former  two  counties  :  So  that  this 
county  of  Rofcoman,  containing  1200.  plow-lands,  as  it 
is  accompted,  amounteth  to  2400  li.  by  the  yeare,  which 
with  the  former  two  counties  rent  maketh  about  8300!. 
for  the  former  wanted  fomewhat.  But  what  the  efcheated 
lands  of  the  county  of  Gallway  and  Letrim  will  rife 
unto  is  yet  uncertaine  to  define,  till  furvey  thereof  be 
made,  for  that  thofe  lands  are  intermingled  with  the 
Earle  of  Clanricardes,  and  others  lands ;  but  it  is  thought 
they  be  the  one  halfe  of  both  thofe  counties,  fo  as  they 
may  be  counted  to  the  value  of  one  whole  county,  which 
contained!  above  1000.  plough-lands;  for  fo  many  the 
leaft  county  of  them  all  comprehendeth,  which  maketh 
2000  li.  more,  that  is,  in  all,  ten  or  eleven  thoufand 
pounds.  The  other  2  counties  muft  remaine  till  their 
efcheates  appeare,  the  which  letting  pafle  yet,  as  un- 
knowne,  yet  this  much  is  knowne  to  be  accompted  for 
certaine,  that  the  composition  of  thefe  two  counties, 
being  rated  at  20.  mil.  every  plow-land,  will  amount  to 
above  2000  pounds  more:  all  which  being laide  together 
to  the  former,  may  be  reafonably  eftimated  to  rife  unto 
13000  pounds,  the  which  fumme,  together  with  the  rent 
of  the  efcheated  lands  in  the  two  laft  countyes,  which 
cannot  yet  be  valued,  being,  as  I  doubt  not,  no  leflethen 
a  thoufand  pounds  more,  will  yeeld  pay  largely  unto  1000 
men  and  their  victuallers,  and  1000  pounds  over  towards 
the  Governour. 

Eudox.  You  have  (me  thinkes)  made  but  an  eftimate 
of  thofe  lands  of  Connaght  even  at  a  very  venture,  fo  as 
it  fhould  be  hard  to  build  any  certainty  of  charge  to  be 
raifed  upon  the  fame. 

Iren.  Not  altogether  upon  uncertainties ;  for  this  much 
may  eafily  appeare  unto  you  to  be  certaine,  as  the  com- 
pofition  money  of  every  plowland  amounteth  unto ;  for 
this  I  would  have  you  principally  to  underftand,  that  my 

V.  G   G 
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purpofe  is  to  rate  all  the  lands  in  Ireland  at  20  mil : 
every  plowland,  for  their  compofition  towards  the  garri- 
fon.  The  which  I  know,  in  regard  of  being  freed  from 
all  other  charges  whatfoever,  will  be  readily  and  moft 
gladly  yeelded  unto.  So  that  there  being  in  all  Ireland 
(as  appeareth  by  their  old  Records)  43920  plowlands, 
the  fame  mail  amount  to  the  fumme  likewife  of  43920 
pounds,  and  the  reft  to  be  reared  of  the  efcheated  lands 
which  fall  to  her  Majefty  in  the  faid  provinces  of  Ulfter, 
Connaght,  and  that  part  of  Leinfter  under  the  rebells ; 
for  Mounfter  wee  deale  not  yet  withall. 

Eudox.  But  tell  me  this,  by  the  way,  doe  you  then 
lay  compofition  upon  the  efcheated  lands  as  you  doe 
upon  the  reft  ?  for  fo  (mee  thinkes)  you  reckon  allto- 
gether.  And  that  fure  were  too  much  to  pay  7.  nobles 
out  of  every  plow  land,  and  compofition  money  befides, 
that  is  20  mil :  out  of  every  plow  land. 

Iren.  No,  you  miftake  me ;  I  doe  put  onely  7  nobles 
rent  and  compofition  both  upon  every  plow  land  ef 
cheated,  that  is  40.  fhil :  for  compofition,  and  6  mil :  8. 
pence  for  cheifrie  to  her  Majeftie. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  conceive  you  ;  proceede  then  (I  pray 
you)  to  the  appointing  of  your  garrifons  in  Connaght, 
and  fhew  us  both  how  many  and  where  you  would  have 
them  placed. 

Iren.  I  would  have  1000  laide  in  Connaght  in  2 
garrifons;  namely,  500  in  the  county  of  Maio,  about 
Clan  Mac  Coftilagh,  which  mall  keepe  all  Mayo  and  the 
Bourkes  of  Mac  William  Eighter :  the  other  500.  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  about  Garrandough,  that  they 
may  containe  the  Conhors  and  the  Bourkes  there,  the 
Kellies  and  Murries,  with  all  them  there-abouts ;  for 
that  garrifon  which  I  formerly  placed  at  Loughearne  will 
ferve  for  all  occafions  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  being  neere 
adjoyning  thereunto,  fo  as  in  one  nights  march  they 
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maye  be  almoft  in  any  place  thereof  when  neede  fhall 
require  them.  And  like  as  in  the  former  places  of  gar- 
rifons  in  Ulfter,  I  wimed  three  corporate  townes  to  be 
planted,  which  under  the  fafeguard  of  that  ftrength 
mould  dwell  and  trade  fafely  with  all  the  countrey  about 
them,  fo  would  I  alfo  wifh  to  be  in  this  of  Connaght ; 
and  that  befides,  there  were  another  eftablifhed  at  Athlone, 
with  a  convenient  ward  in  the  caftle  there  for  their  de 
fence. 

Eudox.  What  mould  that  neede,  feeing  the  Governour 
of  Connaght  ufeth  to  lye  there  alwayes,  whofe  prefence 
will  bee  a  defence  to  all  that  townefhip  ? 

Iren.  I  know  he  doth  fo,  but  that  is  much  to  be  dif- 
liked  that  the  Governour  mould  lye  fo  farre  of,  in  the 
remoteft  place  of  all  the  province,  whereas  it  were  meeter 
that  he  fhould  be  continually  abiding  in  the  middeft  of 
the  charge,  that  he  might  bothe  looke  out  alike  unto  all 
places  of  his  government,  and  alfo  be  foone  at  hand  in 
any  place,  where  occafion  mail  demand  him ;  for  the 
prefence  of  the  Governour  is  (as  you  fayd)  a  great  flay 
and  bridle  unto  thofe  that  are  ill  difpofed :  like  as  I  fee 
it  is  well  obferved  in  Mounfter,  where  the  dayly  good 
thereof  is  continually  apparant :  and,  for  this  caufe  alfo 
doe  I  greatly  miflike  the  Lord  Deputies  feating  at  Dub 
lin,  being  the  outeft  corner  of  the  realme,  and  leaft  need 
ing  the  awe  of  his  prefence ;  whereas  (me  thinkes)  it 
were  fitter,  fince  his  proper  care  is  of  Leinfter,  though  he 
have  care  of  all  befides  generally,  that  he  mould  feate 
himfelfe  at  Athie,  or  there-abouts,  upon  the  fkirt  of  that 
unquiet  countrey,  fo  that  he  might  fit,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  maine  mafte  of  his  fhip,  whence  he  might  eafily 
over  looke  and  fometimes  over-reach  the  Moores,  the 
Dempfies,  the  Connors,  O-Carroll,  O-Molloy,  and  all 
that  heape  of  Irifh  nations  which  there  lye  hudled  to 
gether  without  any  to  over-awe  them,  or  containe  them 
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in  dutie.     For  the  Irimman  (I  aflure  you)  feares  the 
Government  no  longer  then  he  is  within  fight  or  reach. 

Eudox.  Surely  (me  thinkes)  herein  you  obferve  a  mat 
ter  of  much  importance,  more  then  I  have  heard  ever 
noted;  but  fure  that  feemes  fo  expedient,  as  that  I  won 
der  that  heretofore  it  hath  beene  overfeene  or  omitted ; 
but  I  fuppofe  the  inftance  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  is 
the  greater!:  lett  thereof. 

Iren.  Truely,  then  it  ought  not  fo  to  be ;  for  no  caufe 
have  they  to  feare  that  it  will  be  any  hinderance  to 
them ;  for  Dublin  will  bee  ftill,  as  it  is  the  key  of  all 
pafTages  and  tranfportations  out  of  England  thitherto, 
no  lefTe  profit  of  thofe  citizens  then  it  now  is,  and  befides 
other  places  will  hereby  receive  fome  benefit.  But  let  us 
now  (I  pray  you)  come  to  Leinfter,  in  the  which  I 
would  wifh  the  fame  courfe  to  be  obferved  that  was  in 
Ulfter. 

Eudox.  You  meane  for  the  leaving  of  the  garrifons  in 
their  forts,  and  for  planting  of  Englifh  in  all  thofe  coun- 
tryes  betweene  the  county  of  Dublin  and  the  county  of 
Wexford ;  but  thofe  wafte  wilde  places,  I  thinke,  when 
they  are  won  unto  her  Majefty,  that  there  is  none  which 
will  be  hafty  to  feeke  to  inhabite. 

Iren.  Yes  enough,  (I  warrant  you ;)  for  though  the 
whole  tracke  of  the  countrey  be  mountanous  and  woody, 
yet  there  are  many  goodly  valleyes  amongft  them,  fit  for 
faire  habitations,  to  which  thofe  mountaines  adjoyned 
will  be  a  great  increafe  of  pafturage ;  for  that  countrey 
is  a  great  foyle  of  cattle,  and  very  fit  for  breed :  as  for 
corne  it  is  nothing  naturall,  fave  onely  for  barly  and 
oates,  and  fome  places  for  rye,  and  therefore  the  larger 
pennyworthes  may  be  allowed  to  them,  though  otherwife 
the  wildnes  of  the  mountaine  pafturage  doe  recompence 
the  badnes  of  the  foyle,  fo  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  find 
inhabitants  and  undertakers  enough. 
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Eudox.  How  much  doe  you  thinke  that  all  thofe  lands 
which  Feagh  Mac  Hugh  houldeth  under  him  may 
amount  unto,  and  what  rent  may  be  reared  thereout  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrifons  that  mall  be  laide  there  ? 

Iren.  Truely,  it  is  impoflible  by  ayme  to  tell  it,  and 
for  experience  and  knowledge  thereof  I  doe  not  thinke 
that  there  was  every  any  of  the  particulars  thereof,  but  yet 
I  will  (if  it  pleafe  you)  guefle  thereat,  upon  ground  onely 
of  their  judgement  which  have  formerly  devided  all  that 
country  into  2  fheires  or  countyes,  namely  the  countie  of 
Wicklow,  and  the  county  of  Femes :  °  the  which  2  I  fee 
no  caufe  but  that  they  mould  wholly  efcheate  to  her  Ma 
jefty,  all  fave  the  barony  of  Arclo  which  is  the  Earle  of 
Ormond's  auncient  inheritance,  and  hath  ever  been  in  his 
pofleffion ;  for  all  the  whole  land  is  the  Queenes,  unlefTe 
there  be  fome  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  bee  mewed 
from  her  Majefty :  as  I  thinke  there  is  onely  of  New 
Caftle  to  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  and  of  the  caftle  of 
JJernes  to  Sir  Thomas  Mafterfon,  the  reft,  being  almoft 
30  miles  over,  I  doe  fuppofe  can  containe  no  leffe  then 
2000  plowlands,  which  I  will  eftimate  at  4000.  pounds 
rent,  by  the  yeare.  The  reft  of  Leinfter,  being  7.  coun 
ties,  to  wit,  the  county  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Catherlagh, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  the  Kings  and  the  Queenes  county, 
doe  contain  in  them  7400.  plowlands,  which  amounteth 
to  fo  many  pounds  for  competition  to  the  garrifon,  that 
makes  in  the  whole  1 1400.  pounds,  which  fumme  will 
yeeld  pay  unto  1000  fouldiours,  little  wanting,  which 
may  be  fupplied  out  of  other  lands  of  the  Cavenaghes, 
which  are  to  be  efcheated  to  her  Majefty  for  the  rebellion 
of  their  pofleflbrs,  though  otherwife  indeede  they  bee  of 
her  owne  ancient  demefne. 


0  comity  of  F ernes. ~\     This  is  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford.     SIR 
JAMES  WARE. 
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Eudox.  It  is  great  reafon.  But  tell  us  now  where 
you  will  wifh  thofe  garrifons  to  be  laide,  whether  alto 
gether,  or  to  bee  difperfed  in  fundry  places  of  the 
country  ? 

Iren.  Marry,  in  fundry  places,  viz.  in  this  fort,  or 
much  the  like  as  may  be  better  advifed,  for  200.  in  a 
place  I  doe  thinke  to  bee  enough  for  the  fafeguard  of 
that  country,  and  keeping  under  all  fuddaine  upftarts, 
that  fhall  feeke  to  trouble  the  peace  thereof:  therefore  I 
wifh  200.  to  be  laide  at  Ballinecor  for  the  keeping  of  all 
bad  perfons  from  Glan-malor,  and  all  the  faftnes  there 
abouts,  and  alfo  to  containe  all  that  fhall  be  planted  in 
thofe  lands  thenceforth.  Another  200.  at  Knockelough 
in  their  former  place  of  garrifon,  to  keepe  the  Bracknagh 
and  all  thofe  mountaines  of  the  Cavenaghes ;  200.  more 
to  lie  at  Femes,  and  upwards,  inward  upon  the  Slane ; 
200.  to  be  placed  at  the  fort  of  Leix,  to  reftraine  the 
Moores,  Upper-OfTory,  and  O-Carrol ;  other  200.  at  the 
fort  of  Ofaly,  to  curbe  the  O-Connors,  O-Molloyes, 
Mac-Coghlan,  Mageoghegan,  and  all  thofe  Irim  nations 
bordering  there-abouts. 

Eudox.  Thus  I  fee  all  your  men  beftowed  in  Leinfter  : 
what  fay  you  then  of  Meath  ? 

Iren.  Meath,  which  containeth  both  Eaft  Meath  and 
Weft  Meath,  and  of  late  the  Annaly  now  called  the 
county  of  Longford,  is  counted  therunto :  But  Meath 
it  felfe,  according  to  the  old  Records,  containeth  4320. 
plowlands,  and  the  county  of  Longford  947.,  which  in 
the  whole  makes  5267  plowlands,  of  which  the  com- 
pofition  money  will  amount  likewife  to  5267  pounds  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrifon.  But  becaufe  all  Meath, 
lying  in  the  bofome  of  that  kingdome,  is  alwayes  quiet 
enough,  it  is  needelefTe  to  put  any  garrifon  there,  fo  as 
all  that  charge  may  be  fpared.  But  in  the  county  of 
Longford  I  wifh  200.  footmen  and  50.  horfemen  to  bee 
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placed  in  fome  convenient  feate  betweene  the  Annaly  and 
the  Breny,  as  about  Lough  Sillon,  or  fome  like  place  of 
that  river,  fo  as  they  might  keepe  both  the  O-Relies, 
and  alfo  the  O-Ferrals,  and  all  that  out-fkirt  of  Meath 
in  awe ;  the  which  ufe  upon  every  light  occafion  to  be 
ftirring,  and,  having  continuall  enmity  amongft  them- 
felves,  doe  thereby  oftentimes  trouble  all  thofe  parts,  the 
charge  whereof  being  3400.  and  odde  pounds  is  to  be 
cut  out  of  that  compofition  money  for  Meath  and  Long 
ford,  the  over-plus,  being  almoft  2000.  pounds  by  the 
yeare,  will  come  in  clearly  to  her  Majefty. 

Eudox.  It  is  worth  the  hearkening  unto.  But  now  that 
you  have  done  with  Meath,  proceede  (I  pray  you)  to 
Mounfter,  that  wee  may  fee  how  it  will  rife  there  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrifon. 

Iren.  Mounfter  containeth  by  Record  at  Dublin  16000. 
plow-lands,  the  compofition  whereof,  as  the  reft,  will  make 
16000.  pounds  by  the  yeare,  out  of  the  which  I  would 
have  1000.  fouldiers  to  be  maintained  for  the  defence  of 
that  province,  the  charge  whereof  with  the  victuallers 
wages,  will  amount  to  1 2oo[o].  pounds  by  the  yeare ;  the 
other  4000  pounds  will  defray  the  charge  of  the  Prefi- 
dency  and  the  Councel  of  that  province. 

Eudox.  The  reckoning  is  eafie ;  but  in  this  accompt, 
by  your  leave,  (me  thinkes)  you  are  deceived,  for  in 
this  fumme  of  the  compofition  money  you  accompt  the 
lands  of  the  undertakers  of  that  province,  who  are,  by 
their  graunt  from  the  Queene,  to  be  free  from  all  fuch 
impofitions  whatfoever,  excepting  their  onlie  rent,  which 
is  furely  enough. 

Iren.  You  fay  true,  I  did  fo  ;  but  the  fame  20.  fhil.  for 
every  plowland  I  meant  to  have  deducted  out  of  that 
rent  due  upon  them  to  her  Majefty,  which  is  no  hinder- 
ance,  nor  charge  at  all  more  to  her  Majefty  then  it  now 
is,  for  all  that  rent  which  me  receives  of  them,  fhee 
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putteth  forth  againe  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Prefidency 
there,  the  charge  whereof  it  doth  fcarcely  defray  ;  where 
as  in  this  accompt  both  that  charge  of  the  Prefidency, 
and  alfo  of  a  thoufand  fouldiours  more,  mall  be  main 
tained. 

Eudox.  It  mould  be  well,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  that. 
But  now  where  will  you  have  your  thoufand  men  gar- 
rifoned  ? 

Iren.  I  would  have  a  hundred  of  them  placed  at  the 
Bantry  where  is  a  moft  fit  place,  not  onely  to  defend  all 
that  fide  of  the  weft  part  from  forraine  invafion,  but  alfo 
to  anfwere  all  occafions  of  troubles,  to  which  that  coun- 
trey,  being  fo  remote,  is  very  fubject.  And  furely  there 
alfo  would  be  planted  a  good  towne,  having  both  a  good 
haven  and  a  plentifull  fifhing,  and  the  land  being  already 
efcheated  to  her  Majefty,  but  being  forcibly  kept  from 
her  by  one  that  proclaimes  himfelfe  the  baftard  fon  of 
the  Earle  of  Clancar,  being  called  Donell  Mac  Carty, 
whom  it  is  meete  to  forefee  to  ;  for  whenfoever  the  Earle 
mall  die,  all  thofe  lands  (after  him)  are  to  come  unto  her 
Majefty :  he  is  like  to  make  a  foule  ftirre  there,  though 
of  himfelfe  no  power,  yet  through  fupportance  of  fome 
others  who  lye  in  the  wind,  and  looke  after  the  fall  of 
that  inheritance.  Another  hundred  I  would  have  placed 
at  Caftle  Mayne,  which  mould  keepe  all  Defmond  and 
Kerry,  for  it  anfwereth  them  both  moft  conveniently : 
Alfo  about  Kilmore  in  the  county  of  Corke  would  I  have 
2.  hundred  placed,  the  which  mould  breake  that  neft  of 
theives  there,  and  anfwere  equally  both  to  the  county  of 
Limericke,  and  alfo  the  county  of  Corke  :  Another  hun 
dred  would  I  have  lye  at  Corke,  afwell  to  command  the 
towne,  as  alfo  to  be  ready  for  any  forraine  occafion : 
Likewife  at  Waterford,  would  I  place  2.  hundred,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  and  alfo  for  other  privy  caufes,  that  are 
no  lefle  important.  Moreover  on  this  fide  of  Arlo,  near 
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to  Mufkery  Quirke,  which  is  the  countrey  of  the  Burkes, 
about  Kill-Patricke,  I  would  have  two  hundred  more  to 
be  garrifond,  which  fhould  fkoure  both  the  White  Knights 
country  and  Arlo,  and  Mufkery  Quirk,  by  which  places  all 
the  paflages  of  theives  doe  lye,  which  convey  their  ftealth 
from  all  Mounfter  downewards  towards  Tipperary,  and 
the  Englifti  Pale,  and  from  the  Englifh  Pale  alfo  up  unto 
Mounfter,  whereof  they  ufe  to  make  a  common  trade. 
Befides  that,  ere  long  I  doubt  that  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary  it  felfe  will  neede  fuch  a  ftrength  in  it,  which  were 
good  to  be  there  ready  before  the  evill  fall,  that  is  dayly 
of  fome  expedited :  And  thus  you  fee  all  your  garrifons 
placed. 

Eudox.  I  fee  it  right  well,  but  let  me  (I  pray  you)  by 
the  way  afke  you  the  reafon  why  in  thofe  citties  of  Moun 
fter,  namely  Waterford  and  Corke,  you  rather  placed 
garifons  then  in  all  others  in  Ireland?  For  they  may 
thinke  themfelves  to  have  great  wrong  to  bee  fo  charged 
above  all  the  reft. 

Iren.  I  will  tell  you :  thofe  two  citties,  above  all  the 
reft,  do  offer  an  in-gate  to  the  Spaniard  moft  fitly ;  but 
yet,  becaufe  they  mall  not  take  exceptions  to  this  that 
they  are  charged  above  all  the  reft,  I  will  alfo  lay  a 
charge  upon  the  others  likewife ;  for  indeed  it  is  no  rea 
fon  that  the  corporate  townes,  enjoying  great  franchizes 
and  priviledges  from  her  Majefty,  and  living  thereby  not 
onely  fafe,  but  drawing  to  them  the  wealth  of  all  the  land, 
fhould  live  fo  free  as  not  to  be  partakers  of  the  burthen 
of  this  garrifon  for  their  owne  fafety,  fpecially  in  this 
time  of  trouble,  and  feeing  all  the  reft  burthened ;  (and 
therefore)  I  will  thus  charge  them  all  ratably,  according 
to  their  abilities,  towards  their  maintenance,  the  which 
her  Majefty  may  (if  (he  pleafe)  fpare  out  of  the  charge 
of  the  reft,  and  referve  towards  her  other  coftes,  or  elfe 
adde  to  the  charge  of  the  Prefidency  in  the  North. 
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Eudox,  It  is  eafie,  Irenaeus,  to  lay  a  charge  upon  any 
towne,  but  to  forefee  how  the  fame  may  be  anfwered  and 
defrayed  is  the  cheife  part  of  good  advifement. 

Iren.  Surely  this  charge  which  I  put  upon  them  I  know 
to  bee  fo  reafonable  as  that  it  will  not  much  be  felt ;  for 
the  port  townes  that  have  benefit  of  fhipping  may  cut  it 
eafily  off  their  trading,  and  inland  townes  of  their  corne 
and  cattle  :  neither  do  I  fee,  but  fince  to  them  efpecially 
the  benefit  of  peace  doth  redound,  that  they  efpecially 
mould  beare  the  burthen  of  their  fafeguard  and  defence, 
as  wee  fee  all  the  townes  of  the  Low-Countryes  doe  cut 
upon  themfelves  an  excife  of  all  things  towards  the  main 
tenance  of  the  warre  that  is  made  in  their  behalfe,  to 
which  though  thefe  are  not  to  be  compared  in  richeffe, 
yet  are  they  to  bee  charged  according  to  their  povertie. 

Eudox.  But  now  that  you  have  thus  fet  up  thefe  forces 
of  foldiers,  and  provided  well  (as  you  fuppofe)  for  their 
pay,  yet  there  remaineth  to  fore-carl:  how  they  may  bee 
victualled,  and  where  purveyance  thereof  may  bee  made ; 
for  in  Ireland  it  felfe  I  cannot  fee  almoft  how  any  thing 
is  to  bee  had  for  them,  being  already  fo  pitifully  wafted 
as  it  is  with  this  fhort  time  of  warre. 

Iren.  For  thefirft  two  yeares  it  is  needefull  indeede  that 
they  bee  victualled  out  of  England  thoroughly,  from  halfe 
yeare  to  halfe  yeare,  aforehand.  All  which  time  the  Englifh 
Pale  mall  not  be  burdened  at  all,  but  mail  have  time  to 
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recover  themfelves  ;  and  Mounfter  alfo,  being  reafonably 
well  ftored,  will  by  that  time,  (if  God  fend  feafonable 
weather)  bee  thoroughly  well  furnifhed  to  fupply  a  great 
part  of  that  charge,  for  I  knowe  there  is  a  great  plenty 
of  corne  fent  over  fea  from  thence,  the  which  if  they  might 
have  fale  for  at  home,  they  would  bee  glad  to  have  money 
fo  neere  hand,  fpecially  if  they  were  ftreightly  reftrayned 
from  tranfporting  of  it.  Thereunto  alfo  there  will  bee  a 
great  helpe  and  furtherance  given  in  the  putting  forward 
of  hufbandrie  in  all  meete  places,  as  heereafter  mall  in 
due  place  appeare.  But  heereafter,  when  things  mail 
growe  unto  a  better  ftrength,  and  the  countrey  be  re- 
plenimed  with  corne,  as  in  fhort  fpace  it  will  if  it  bee 
well  followed,  for  the  countrey  people  themfelves  are 
great  plowers,  and  fmall  fpenders  of  corne,  then  would  I 
wim  that  there  mould  bee  good  ftore  of  houfes  and  maga- 
zins  erected  in  all  thofe  great  places  of  garrifon,  and  in 
all  great  townes,  as  well  for  the  victualling  of  fouldiers 
and  fhippes,  as  for  all  occafions  of  fuddaine  fervices,  as 
alfo  for  preventing  of  all  times  of  dearth  and  fcarcitie : 
and  this  want  is  much  to  bee  complained  of  in  England 
above  all  other  countreys,  who,  trufting  too  much  to  the 
ufuall  bleffing  of  the  earth,  doe  never  fore-carl:  any  fuch 
hard  feafons,  nor  any  fuch  fuddaine  occafions  as  thefe 
troublous  times  may  every  day  bring  foorth,  when  it  will 
bee  too  late  to  gather  provifion  from  abroad,  and  to  bringe 
it  perhappes  from  farre  for  the  furniming  of  fhippes  or 
fouldiers,  which  peradventure  may  neede  to  bee  prefently 
imployed,  and  whofe  want  may  (which  God  forbid)  hap 
to  hazard  a  kingdome. 

Eudox.  Indeede  the  want  of  thofe  magazins  of  victualls, 
I  have  oftentimes  complayned  of  in  England,  and  won 
dered  at  in  other  countreyes,  but  that  is  nothing  now  to 
our  purpofe ;  but  as  for  thefe  garrifons  which  you  have 
now  fo  ftrongly  planted  throghout  all  Ireland,  and  every 
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place  fwarming  with  fouldiers,  mall  there  bee  no  end  of 
them  ?  For  now  thus  being  (me  thinkes)  I  doe  fee  rather 
a  countrey  of  warre  then  of  peace  and  quiet,  which  you 
earft  pretended  to  worke  in  Ireland ;  for  if  you  bring  all 
things  to  that  quietnefle  that  you  faid,  what  then  needeth 
to  maintaine  fo  great  forces  as  you  have  charged  upon  it  ? 
Iren.  I  will  unto  you,  Eudox.,  in  privitie  difcover  the 
drift  of  my  purpofe :  I  meane  (as  I  tolde  you)  and  doe 
well  hope  thereby  both  to  fettle  an  eternall  peace  in  that 
countrey,  and  alfo  to  make  it  very  profitable  to  her  Ma- 
jeftie,  the  which  I  fee  muft  bee  brought  in  with  a  ftrong 
hand,  and  fo  continued,  till  it  runne  in  a  fteadfaft  courfe 
of  governement,  which  in  this  fort  will  neither  bee  diffi 
cult  nor  dangerous ;  for  the  fouldier  being  once  brought 
in  for  the  fervice  into  Ulfter,  and  having  fubdued  it  and 
Connaght,  I  will  not  have  him  to  lay  downe  his  armes 
any  more,  till  hee  have  effected  that  which  I  purpofe ; 
that  is,  firft  to  have  this  generall  composition  for  mainte 
nance  of  thefe  thoroughout  all  the  realme,  in  regard  of  the 
troublous  times,  and  daylie  danger  which  is  threatned  to 
this  realme  by  the  King  of  Spaine :  And  thereupon  to 
beftow  all  my  fouldiers  in  fuch  fort  as  I  have  done,  that 
no  part  of  all  that  realme  mall  be  able  to  dare  to  quinch.p 
Then  will  I  eftfoones  bring  in  my  reformation,  and  there 
upon  eftablifh  fuch  a  forme  of  governement  as  I  may 
thinke  meeteft  for  the  good  of  that  realme,  which  being 
once  fettled,  and  all  things  put  into  a  right  way,  I  doubt 

P  to  dare  to  quincb.~\  To  "quinch"  means  here  to  move  or  ftir,  and 
as  Richardfon,  quoting  this  paffage  from  Spenfer,  tells  us,  it  is  probably 
the  fame  word  as  wince.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  North's  "  Plutarch ;" 
but  the  reference  given  by  Richardfon  muft  be  an  error,  if  he  copied 
from  the  firft  edition  of  that  old  tranflation  in  1579,  folio.  We  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  other  author ;  but  Stephen  Goflbn  feems  to  ufe  queatcbe 
either  for  "quinch"  (i.  e.  ftir)  or  forfgutak: — "They  fhall  lacke  cuf- 
tomers  all  the  weeke,  either  becaufe  their  haunt  is  unknowen,  or  the  con- 
ftable  and  officers  of  their  parifh  watche  them  fo  narrowly  that  they  dare 
not  queatcbe,  &c.  "  School  of  Abufe,"  1579,  fo.  18.  C. 
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not  but  they  will  runne  on  fairely.  And  though  they 
would  ever  feeke  to  fwerve  afide,  yet  fhall  they  not  bee 
able  without  forreine  violence  once  to  remoove,  as  you 
your  felfe  fhall  foone  (I  hope)  in  your  own  reafon  readily 
conceive ;  which  if  it  fhall  ever  appeare,  then  may  her 
Majeftie  at  pleafure  with-draw  fome  of  the  garrifons,  and 
turne  their  pay  into  her  purfe,  or  if  fhee  will  never  pleafe 
fo  to  doe  (which  I  would  rather  wifh),  then  fhall  fhee  have 
a  number  of  brave  olde  fouldiers  always  ready  for  any 
occafion  that  fhee  will  imploy  them  unto,  fupplying  their 
garrifons  with  frefh  ones  in  their  fteed ;  the  maintenance 
of  whome  fhall  bee  no  more  charge  to  her  Majeftie  then 
now  that  real  me  is ;  for  all  the  revenue  thereof,  and  much 
more,  fhee  fpendeth,  even  in  the  moft  peaceable  times 
that  are  there,  as  things  now  ftand.  And  in  time  of 
warre,  which  is  now  furely  every  feventh  yeare,  fhee 
fpendeth  infinite  treafure  befides  to  fmall  purpofe. 

Eudox.  I  perceive  your  purpofe ;  but  now  that  you 
have  thus  ftrongly  made  way  unto  your  reformation,  and 
that  I  fee  the  people  fo  humbled  and  prepared  that  they 
will  and  muft  yeeld  to  any  ordinance  that  fhall  bee 
given  them,  I  doe  much  defire  to  underftand  the  fame ; 
for  in  the  beginning  you  promifed  to  fhewe  a  meanes 
how  to  redrefTe  all  thofe  inconveniences  and  abufes,  which 
you  mewed  to  bee  in  that  ftate  of  government,  which 
now  ftands  there,  as  in  the  lawes,  cuftoms,  and  religion : 
wherein  I  would  gladly  know  firft,  whether,  in  fteed  of 
thofe  lawes,  you  would  have  new  lawes  made  ?  for  now, 
for  ought  that  I  fee,  you  may  doe  what  you  pleafe. 

Iren.  I  fee,  Eudox.,  that  you  well  remember  our  firft 
purpofe,  and  doe  rightly  continue  the  courfe  thereof. 
Firft  therefore  to  fpeake  of  lawes,  fince  wee  firft  beganne 
with  them,  I  doe  not  thinke  it  now  convenient,  though 
it  bee  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  to  change  all  the  lawes 
and  make  new ;  for  that  mould  breede  a  great  trouble 
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and  confufion,  afwell  in  the  Englifh  there  dwelling  and 
to  be  planted,  as  alfo  in  the  Irifh.  For  the  Englifh,  hav 
ing  beene  alwayes  trayned  up  in  the  Englifh  governement, 
will  hardly  bee  inured  to  any  other,  and  the  Irifh  will 
better  be  drawne  to  the  Englifh,  then  the  Englifh  to  the 
Irifh  government.  Therefore  fithence  wee  cannot  now 
apply  lawes  fit  to  the  people,  as  in  the  firft  inftitutions  of 
common-wealths  it  ought  to  bee,  wee  will  apply  the 
people,  and  fit  them  unto  the  lawes,  as  it  moft  conve 
niently  may  bee.  The  lawes  therefore  wee  refolve  mail 
abide  in  the  fame  fort  that  they  doe,  both  Common  Law 
and  Statutes,  onely  fuch  defects  in  the  Common- law,  and 
inconveniences  in  the  Statutes,  as  in  the  beginning  wee 
noted  and  as  men  of  deeper  infight  mail  advife,  may  be 
changed  by  fome  other  new  ads  and  ordinances  to  bee  by 
Parliament  there  confirmed  :  As  thofe  for  tryalls  of  Pleas 
of  the  Crowne,  and  private  rights  betweene  parties,  co 
lourable  conveyances,  and  accefTaries. 

Eudox.  But  how  will  thofe  be  redrefTed  by  Parliament, 
when  as  the  Irifh,  which  fway  moft  in  Parliament  (as  you 
faid),  mall  oppofe  themfelves  againft  them  ? 

Iren.  That  may  well  now  be  avoyded :  For  now  that 
fo  many  Free- holders  of  Englifh  mail  bee  eftablifhed,  they 
together  with  BurgefTes  of  townes,  and  fuch  other  loyall 
Irim-men  as  may  bee  preferred  to  bee  Knights  of  the 
mire,  and  fuch  like,  will  bee  able  to  beard  and  to  coun- 
ter-poife  the  reft  ;  who  alfo,  being  now  more  brought  in 
awe,  will  the  more  eafily  fubmit  to  any  fuch  ordinances 
as  mail  bee  for  the  good  of  themfelves,  and  that  realme 
generally. 

Eudox.  You  fay  well,  for  by  the  increafe  of  Freeholders 
their  numbers  hereby  will  be  greatly  augmented  ;  but  how 
mould  it  pafTe  through  the  higher  houfe,  which  ftill  muft 
confifte  all  of  Irifh  ? 

Iren.  Marry,  that  alfo  may  bee  redreffed  by  enfample 
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of  that  which  I  have  heard  was  done  in  the  like  cafe  by 
King  Edward  the  Third  (as  I  remember),  who,  being 
greatly  bearded  and  crofled  by  the  Lords  of  the  Cleargie, 
they  being  there  by  reafon  of  the  Lords  Abbots  and 
others,  too  many  and  too  ftrong  for  him,  fo  as  hee  could 
not  for  their  frowardnefle  order  and  reforme  things  as  hee 
defired,  was  advifed  to  direct  out  his  writts  to  certaine 
Gentlemen  of  the  beft  ability  and  truft,  entitling  them 
therein  Barons,  to  ferve  and  fitt  as  Barons  in  the  next  Par- 
lament.  By  which  meanes  hee  had  fo  many  Barons  in 
his  Parliament,  as  were  able  to  weigh  downe  the  Cleargy 
and  their  friends :  the  which  Barons  they  fay,  were  not 
afterwardes  Lords,  but  onely  Baronets,  as  fundry  of  them 
doe  yet  retayne  the  name.  And  by  the  like  device  her 
Majeftie  may  now  likewife  curbe  and  cut  fhort  thofe 
Irim  and  unruly  Lords  that  hinder  all  good  proceedings. 

Eudox.  It  feemes  no  lefle  then  for  reforming  of  all 
thofe  inconvenient  ftatutes  that  you  noted  in  the  begin 
ning,  and  redrefling  of  all  thofe  evill  cuflomes,  and  laftly, 
for  fettling  of  found  religion  amongft  them  :  me  thinkes 
you  mall  not  neede  any  more  to  over-goe  thofe  particu 
lars  againe,  which  you  mentioned,  nor  any  other  which 
might  befides  be  remembred,  but  to  leave  all  to  the  re 
formation  of  fuch  a  Parliament,  in  which,  by  the  good 
care  of  the  Lord  Deputie  and  Councell  they  may  all  be 
amended.  Therfore  now  you  may  come  unto  that  ge- 
nerall  reformation  which  you  fpake  of,  and  bringing  in  of 
that  eftablimment,  by  which  you  faid  all  men  mould  be 
contained  in  duty  ever  after,  without  the  terror  of  warlike 
forces,  or  violent  wrefting  of  things  by  fharpe  punim- 
ments. 

Iren.  I  will  fo  at  your  pleafure,  the  which  (me  thinkes) 
can  by  no  meanes  be  better  plotted  then  by  enfample  of 
fuch  other  realmes  as  have  beene  annoyed  with  like  evills, 
that  Ireland  now  is,  and  ufeth  ftill  to  bee.  And  firft  in 
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this  our  realme  of  England,  it  is  manifeft,  by  report  of  the 
Chronicles  and  auncient  writers,  that  it  was  greatly  in- 
feftedwith  robbers  and  out-lawes,  which,  lurking  in  woods 
and  faft  places,  ufed  often  to  breake  foorth  into  the  high- 
wayes,  and  fometimes  into  fmall  villages  to  rob  and  fpoyle. 
For  redrefTe  whereof  it  is  written  that  King  Alured,  or 
Aldred,  did  divide  the  realme  into  fhires,q  and  the  (hires 
into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  lathes  or  wapen- 
tackes,  and  the  wapentackes  into  tythings  :  So  that  tenne 
tythings  made  an  hundred,  and  five  made  a  lathe  or  wa- 
pentake,  of  which  tenne,  each  one  was  bound  for  another, 
and  the  eldeft  or  beft  of  them,  whom  they  called  the  Ty- 
thingman  or  Borfolder,  that  is,  the  eldeft  pledge,  became 
furety  for  all  the  reft.  So  that  if  any  one  of  them  did  ftart 
into  any  undutiful  action,  the  Borfolder  was  bound  to  bring 
him  forth,  when  joyning  eft-foones  with  all  his  tything, 
[they]  would  folio wth at  loofe  perfon  thorough  all  places, 
till  they  brought  him  in.  And  if  all  that  tything  fayled, 
then  all  that  lathe  was  charged  for  that  tything,  and  if 
that  lathe  fayled,  then  all  that  hundred  was  demaunded  for 
them ;  and  if  the  hundred,  then  the  mire,  who,  joyning 
eft-foones  together,  would  not  reft  till  they  had  found  out 
and  delivered  in  that  undutifull  fellow  which  was  not 
amefnable  to  law.  And  herein  it  feemes,  that  that  good 
Saxon  King  followed  the  Counfell  of  Jethro  to  Moyfes, 
who  advifed  him  to  divide  the  people  into  hundreds,  and 
to  fet  Captaines  and  wife  men  of  truft  over  them,  who 
fhould  take  the  charge  of  them,  and  eafe  [him]  of  that 
burthen.  And  fo  did  Romulus  (as  you  may  read)  divide 
the  Romanes  into  tribes/  and  the  tribes  into  centuries  or 


*  divide  the  realme  into  Jhiresl\  De  his  qui  plura  fcire  aver,  confu- 
lat  D  .Hen.  Spelmanni  eq.  aur.  Archeologum,  in  Borfliolder  &  Hundred. 
SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

r  divide  the  Romanes  into  tribes.']  Livie  fpeaking  of  Romulus  hath 
it  thus ;  Populum  in  curias  30.  divifit,  &c.  Eodem  tempore  &  centuria; 
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hundreths.  By  this  ordinance  this  King  brought  this 
realme  of  England,  (which  before  was  moft  troublefome) 
unto  that  quiet  ftate,  that  no  one  bad  perfon  could  ftirre 
but  he  was  ftraight  taken  holde  of  by  thofe  of  his  owne 
tything,  and  their  Borfholder,  who  being  his  neighbor  or 
next  kinfman  were  privie  to  all  his  waves,  and  looked 
narrowly  into  his  life.  The  which  inftitution  (if  it  were 
obferved  in  Ireland)  would  worke  that  effect  which  it  did 
in  England,  and  keep  all  men  within  the  compafle  of 
dutie  and  obedience. 

Eudox.  This  is  contrary  to  that  you  faid  before ;  for, 
as  I  remember,  you  faid  that  there  was  a  great  difpro- 
portion  betweene  England  and  Ireland,  fo  as  the  lawes 
which  were  fitting  for  one  would  not  fit  the  other.  How 
comes  it  now  then,  that  you  would  transferre  a  principall 
inftitution  from  England  to  Ireland? 

Iren.  This  law  was  not  made  by  the  Norman  Con 
queror,  but  by  a  Saxon  King,  at  what  time  England  was 
very  like  to  Ireland,  as  now  it  ftands :  for  it  was  (as  I 
tolde  you)  annoyed  greatly  with  robbers  and  out-lawes, 
which  troubled  the  whole  ftate  of  the  realme,  every  corner 
having  a  Robin  Hood  in  it,  that  kept  the  woods,  that 
fpoyled  all  paflengers  and  inhabitants,  as  Ireland  now 
hath;  fo  as,  me  thinkes,  this  ordinance  would  fit  very 
well,  and  bring  them  all  into  awe. 

Eudox.  Then,  when  you  have  thus  ty thed  the  commu- 
nalty,  as  you  fay,  and  fet  Borfolders  over  them  all,  what 
would  you  doe  when  you  came  to  the  gentlemen  ?  would 
you  holde  the  fame  courfe  ? 

Iren.  Yea,  marry,  moft  efpecially ;  for  this  you  muft 
know,  that  all  the  Irim  almoft  boaft  themfelves  to  be  gen- 

tres  equitum  confcriptae  funt.  And  fo  we  have  it  in  Sextus  Aurel. 
Victor's  booke,  De  Viris  illuftribus  urbis  Romae.  Tres  equitum  cen- 
turias  inftituit  (faith  he)plebem  in  triginta  curias  diftribuit.  SIR  JAMES 
WARE. 

V.  H   H 
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tlemen,  no  lefle  then  the  Welm ;  for  if  he  can  derive  him- 
felfe'from  the  head  of  any  fept,  (as  moft  of  them  can, 
they  are  fo  expert  by  their  Bardes)  then  hee  holdeth  him- 
felfe  a  gentleman,  and  thereupon  fcorneth  to  worke,  or 
ufe  any  hard  labour,  which  hee  faith  is  the  life  of  a  pea- 
fant  or  churle;  but  thenceforth  becommeth  either  an 
horfeboy,  or  a  ftocah  to  fome  kerne,8  inuring  himfelfe  to 
his  weapon,  and  to  the  gentlemanly  trade  of  ftealing,  (as 
they  count  it.)  So  that  if  a  gentleman,  or  any  wealthy 
man  yeoman  of  them,  have  any  children,  the  eldeft  of 
them  perhaps  mail  be  kept  in  fome  order,  but  all  the  reft 
mail  fhift  for  themfelves,  and  fall  to  this  occupation. 
And  moreover  it  is  a  common  ufe  amongftfome  of  their 
gentlemens  fonnes,  that  fo  foone  as  they  are  able  to  ufe 
their  weapons,  they  ftraight  gather  to  themfelves  three  or 
foure  ftraglers,  or  kearne,  with  whom  wandring  a  while  up 
anddowne  idlely  the  countrey,  taking  onely  meate,  hee  at  laft 
falleth  unto  fome  bad  occafion  that  (hall  be  offered,  which 
being  once  made  known,  hee  is  thenceforth  counted  a 
man  of  worth,  in  whome  there  is  courage;  whereupon  there 
draw  to  him  many  other  like  loofe  young  men,  which,  ftirring 
him  up  with  incouragement,  provoke  him  mortly  to  flat 
rebellion  ;  and  this  happens  not  onely  fometimes  in  the 
fonnes  of  their  gentle-men,  but  alfo  of  their  noble-men, 
fpecially  of  them  who  have  bafe  fonnes.  For  they  are  not 
onely  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  them,  but  alfo  boafte 
of  them,  and  ufe  them  to  fuch  fecret  fervices  as  they 
themfelves  will  not  be  feene  in,  as  to  plague  their  ene- 
myes,  to  fpoyle  their  neighbours,  to  opprefle  and  crufh 

8  or  a  ftocak  to  fome  kerne.']  The  word  ftocah,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves,is  probably  from  the  ^ntfocbki  but  it  is  hardly  ufed  by  Spenfer 
in  the  fenfe  of  "  one  who  runs  at  a  horfeman's  foot,  or  of  a  horfeboy,"  as 
the  context  clearly  proves ;  it  may  be  in  that  of  "  an  attendant  or  wallet- 
boy."  So  before  :  "  The  ftrength  of  all  that  nation,  is  the  kerne,  gallo- 
glafle,  ftocab,  horfeman,  and  horfeboy,  &c."  Where  the  diftin&ion  is 
again  preferved.  TODD.  Richardfon  has  not  the  word.  C. 
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fome  of  their  owne  too  ftubburne  free-holders,  which  are 
not  traclable  to  their  wills. 

Eudox.  Then  it  feemeth  that  this  ordinance  of  tithing 
them  by  the  pole  is  not  onely  fit  for  the  gentle-men,  but  alfo 
for  the  noble-men,  whom  I  would  have  thought  to  be  of 
fo  honourable  a  mind,  as  that  they  mould  not  neede  fuch 
a  kinde  of  being  bound  to  their  allegiance,  who  mould 
rather  have  held  in  and  ftayde  all  the  other  from  unduti- 
fulnefle,  then  neede  to  bee  forced  thereunto  themfelves. 

Iren.  Yet  fo  it  is,  Eudoxus ;  but  becaufe  that  noble 
men  cannot  be  tythed,  there  being  not  many  tythings  of 
them,  and  alfo  becaufe  a  Borfolder  over  them  mould  be 
not  onely  a  great  indignitie,  but  alfo  a  danger  to  adde 
more  power  to  them  then  they  have,  or  to  make  one  the 
commander  of  tenne,  I  holde  it  meeter  that  there  were 
onely  fureties  taken  of  them,  and  one  bound  for  another, 
whereby,  if  any  mall  fwerve,  his  fureties  mall  for  fafe- 
guard  of  their  bonds  either  bring  him  in,  or  feeke  to  ferve 
upon  him :  and  befides  this,  I  would  wim  them  all  to  bee 
fworne  to  her  Majeftie,  which  they  never  yet  were,  but  at 
the  firft  creation ;  and  that  oath  would  fure  contayne  them 
greatly,  or  the  breach  of  it  bring  them  to  fhorter  ven 
geance,  for  God  ufeth  to  punifh  perjurie  fharpely.  So  I 
reade,  that  there  was  a  corporall  oath  taken  in  the  raignes 
of  Edward  the  Second/  and  of  Henry  the  Seventh," 
(when  the  times  were  very  broken)  of  all  the  lords  and 
beft  gentle-men,  of  fealtie  to  the  Kings,  which  now  is  no 
lefle  needfull,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufpected  to  have 
taken  an  other  oath  privily  to  fome  bad  purpofes,  and 


*  Edward  the  Second.]     Richard  the  Second.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

u  Henry  the  Seventh.]  The  fervice  was  performed  by  Sir  Richard 
Edgecombe,  being  appointed  thereunto  by  a  fpeciall  commiflion  from  K. 
Henry  the  Seventh.  There  is  yet  extant  an  exacl:  diary  of  all  his  proceed-i 
ings  therein,  from  his  firft  landing  at  Kinfale  the  zjth  of  June,  1488,  till 
his  departure  from  Dublin  the  3oth  of  July  next.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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thereupon  to  have  received  the  Sacrament,  and  beene 
fwornetoaprieft,  which  they  thinke  bindeth  them  more  then 
their  alleagiance  to  their  Prince,  or  love  of  their  countrey. 

Eudox.  This  ty  thing  to  the  common-people,  and  taking 
fureties  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  like  very  well,  but  that 
it  wilbe  very  troublefome  :  mould  it  not  be  as  well  for  to 
have  them  all  booked,  and  the  lords  and  gentle-men  to 
take  all  the  meaner  fort  upon  themfelves  ?  for  they  are 
beft  able  to  bring  them  in,  whenfoever  any  of  them 
ftarteth  out. 

Iren.  This  indeed  (Eudoxus)  hath  beene  hitherto,  and 
yet  is  a  common  order  amongft  them,  to  have  all  the 
people  booked  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  but  yet  the 
worft  order  that  ever  was  devifed ;  for  by  this  booking 
of  men  all  the  inferiour  fort  are  brought  under  the  com 
mand  of  their  lords,  and  forced  to  follow  them  into  any 
action  whatfoever.  Now  this  you  are  to  understand,  that 
all  the  rebellions  which  you  fee  from  time  to  time  happen 
in  Ireland  are  not  begun  by  the  common  people,  but  by 
the  lords  and  captain es  of  countries,  upon  pride  or  wilfull 
obftinacy  againft  the  government,  which  whenfoever  they 
will  enter  into,  they  drawe  with  them  all  their  people 
and  followers,  which  thinke  themfelves  bound  to  goe  with 
them,  becaufe  they  have  booked  them  and  undertaken 
for  them.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  in  England  you 
have  fuch  few  bad  occafions,  by  reafon  that  the  noble 
men,  however  they  mould  happen  to  be  evill  difpofed, 
mould  have  no  commaund  at  all  over  the  communalty, 
though  dwelling  under  them,  becaufe  that  every  man 
ftandeth  upon  himfelfe,  and  buildeth  his  fortunes  upon 
his  owne  faith  and  firme  afTurance :  the  which  this  man 
ner  of  tything  the  poles  will  worke  alfo  in  Ireland.  For 
by  this  the  people  are  broken  into  many  fmall  parts,  like 
little  ftreames,  that  they  cannot  eafily  come  together  into 
one  head,  which  is  the  principall  regard  that  is  to  be  had 
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in  Ireland  to  keepe  them  from  growing  unto  fuch  a  head, 
and  adhering  unto  great  men. 

Eudox.  But  yet  I  cannot  fee  how  this  can  bee  well 
brought,  without  doing  great  wrong  unto  the  noble  men 
there ;  for  at  the  firft  conqueft  of  that  realme,  thofe  great 
feigniories  and  lordfhips  were  given  them  by  the  King, 
that  they  mould  bee  the  ftronger  againft  the  Irifh,  by  the 
multitudes  of  followers  and  tennants  under  them :  all 
which  hold  their  tenements  of  them  by  fealty,  and  fuch 
fervices,  whereby  they  are  (by  the  firft  graunt  of  the 
King)  made  bounden  unto  them,  and  tyed  to  rife  out 
with  them  into  all  occafions  of  fervice.  And  this  I  have 
often  heard,  that  when  the  Lord  Deputy  hath  raifed  any 
generall  hoftings,  the  noble  men  have  claimed  the  leading 
of  them,  by  graunt  from  the  Kings  of  England  under 
the  Create  Seal  exhibited ;  fo  as  the  Deputies  could  not 
refufe  them  to  have  the  leading  of  them,  or,  if  they  did, 
they  would  fo  worke,  as  none  of  their  followers  mould 
rife  forth  to  the  hoftage. 

Iren.  You  fay  very  true ;  but  will  you  fee  the  fruite  of 
thofe  grants  ?  I  have  knowne  when  thofe  lords  have  had 
the  leading  of  their  owne  followers  under  them  to  the 
generall  hoftings,  that  they  have  for  the  fame  cut  upon 
every  plowland  within  their  country  40.  mill,  or  more, 
whereby  fome  of  them  have  gathered  above  feven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  others  much  more,  into  their  purfe, 
in  lieu  whereof  they  have  gathered  unto  themfelves  a  num 
ber  of  loofe  kearne  out  of  all  parts,  which  they  have  car 
ried  forth  with  them,  to  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny 
of  entertainement,  allowed  by  the  countrey  or  forced  by 
them,  but  let  them  feede  upon  the  countryes,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  come;  for  that  people  will 
never  aike  better  entertainment  then  to  have  a  colour  of 
fervice  or  imployment  given  them,  by  which  they  will 
pole  and  fpoyle  fo  outragioufly,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot 
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doe  much  worfe :  and  they  alfo  fometimes  turne  to  the 
enemy. 

Eudox.  It  feemes  the  firft  intent  of  thofe  gr aunts  was 
againft  the  Irifh,  which  now  fome  of  them  ufe  againft  the 
Queene  her  felfe :  But  now  what  remedy  is  there  for 
this  ?  or  how  can  thofe  graunts  of  the  Kings  be  avoyded, 
without  wronging  of  thofe  lords  which  had  thofe  lands 
and  lordmips  given  them  ? 

Iren.  Surely  they  may  be  well  enough ;  for  moft  of 
thofe  lords,  fince  their  firft  graunts  from  the  Kings  by 
which  thofe  lands  were  given  them,  have  fi thence  be- 
ftowed  the  moft  part  of  them  amongft  their  kinsfolke,  as 
every  lord  perhaps  hath  given  in  his  time  one  or  other  of 
his  principall  caftles  to  his  younger  fonne,  and  other  to 
others,  as  largely  and  as  amply  as  they  were  given  to 
him,  and  others  they  have  fold,  and  others  they  have 
bought,  which  were  not  in  their  firft  graunt,  which  now 
neverthelefle  they  bring  within  the  compafle  thereof,  and 
take  and  exact  upon  them,  as  upon  their  firft  demeafnes, 
all  thofe  kinde  of  fervices,  yea  and  the  very  wilde  exac 
tions,  Coignie,  Livery,  Sorehon,*  and  fuch  like,  by  which 
they  pole  and  utterly  undoe  the  poore  tennants  and  free- 
houlders  unto  them,  which  either  thorough  ignorance 
know  not  their  tenures,  or  through  greatnes  of  their  new 
lords  dare  not  challenge  them ;  yea,  and  fome  lords  of 
countryes  alfo,  as  great  ones  as  themfelvcs,  are  now  by 
ftrong  hand  brought  under  them,  and  made  their  vaflalls. 
As  for  example  Arundell  of  the  Stronde  in  the  County 
of  Corke,  who  was  aunciently  a  great  lord,  and  was  able 
to  fpend  3500.  pounds  by  the  yeare,  as  appeareth  by 


x  Coignie,  Livery,  Sorebon.~\  What  Coigny  and  Livery  doe  fignifie, 
has  been  already  expreffed.  Sorehon  was  a  tax  laide  upon  the  free 
holders  for  certaine  dayes  in  each  quarter  of  a  yeare,  to  finde  viftualls, 
and  lodging,  and  to  pay  certaine  ftipends  to  the  kerne,  galloglafles,  and 
horfemen.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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good  recordes,  is  now  become  the  Lord  Barries  man,  and 
doth  to  him  all  thofe  fervices,  which  are  due  unto  her 
Majefty.  For  reformation  of  all  which,  I  wifh  that  there 
were  a  commiflion  graunted  forth  under  the  Great  Scale, 
as  I  have  feene  one  recorded  in  the  old  councell  booke  of 
Mounfter,  that  was  fent  forth  in  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Drurie  unto  perfons  of  fpeciall  truft  and  judgement  to 
inquire  thoroughout  all  Ireland,  beginning  with  one 
county  firft,  and  fo  refting  a  while  till  the  fame  were  fet 
tled,  by  the  verdict  of  a  found  and  fubftantiall  jury,  how 
every  man  houldeth  his  land,  of  whom,  and  by  what  te 
nure,  fo  that  every  one  mould  be  admitted  to  mew  and 
exhibite  what  right  he  hath,  and  by  what  fervices  hee 
houldeth  his  land,  whether  in  cheife  or  in  foccage,  or  by 
knights  fervice,  or  how  elfe  foever.  Thereupon  would 
appeare,  firft  how  all  thofe  great  Englim  lords  doe  claime 
thofe  great  fervices,  what  feigniories  they  ufurpe,  what 
wardlhips  they  take  from  the  Queene,  what  lands  of  hers 
they  conceale :  And  then,  how  thofe  Irifh  captaines  of 
countryes  have  incroached  upon  the  Queenes  free-holders 
and  tennants,  how  they  have  tranflated  the  '.enures  of 
them  from  Englim  houlding  unto  Irifh  Taniftry,  and 
defeated  her  Majefty  of  all  her  rights  and  dutyes  which 
are  to  acrew  to  her  thereout,  as  wardfhips,  liveries,  mar 
riages,  fines  of  alienations,  and  many  other  commodities  ; 
which  now  are  kept  and  concealed  from  her  Majefty  to 
the  value  of  4000.  pounds  per  annum,  I  dare  undertake, 
in  all  Ireland,  by  that  which  I  know  in  one  county. 

Eudox.  This,  Irenaeus,  would  feeme  a  dangerous  com 
miflion,  and  ready  to  ftirre  up  all  the  Irifh  in  rebellion, 
who  knowing  that  they  have  nothing  to  fhew  for  all 
thofe  lands  which  they  hould,  but  their  fwords,  would 
rather  drawe  them  then  fuffer  the  lands  to  bee  thus 
drawne  away  from  them. 

Iren.  Neither  mould  their  lands  be  taken  away  from 
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them,  nor  the  utmoft  advantages  inforced  againft  them : 
But  this  by  difcretion  of  the  commiflioners  mould  be 
made  knowne  unto  them,  that  it  is  not  her  Majefties 
meaning  to  ufe  any  fuch  extreamity,  but  onely  to  reduce 
things  into  order  of  Englifh  law,  and  make  them  hould 
their  lands  of  her,  and  to  reftore  to  her  her  due  fervices, 
which  they  detaine  out  of  thofe  lands  which  were  aun- 
ciently  held  of  her.  And  that  they  mould  not  onely  not 
be  thruft  out,  but  alfo  have  eftates  and  grants  of  their 
lands  new  made  to  them  from  her  Majefty,  fo  as  they 
mould  thence- forth  hould  them  rightfully,  which  they 
now  ufurpe  wrongfully ;  and  yet  withall  I  would  wifh, 
that  in  all  thofe  Irifh  countryes  there  were  fome  land  re- 
ferved  to  her  Majefties  free  difpofition  for  the  better  con 
taining  of  the  reft,  and  intermingling  them  with  Englim 
inhabitants  and  cuftomes,  that  knowledge  might  ftill  be 
had  of  them,  and  of  all  their  doings,  fo  as  no  manner  of 
practife  or  confpiracy  fhould  be  had  in  hand  amongft 
them,  but  notice  mould  bee  given  thereof  by  one  meanes 
or  another,  and  their  pradlifes  prevented. 

Eudox.  Truely  neither  can  the  Irim,  nor  yet  the  Eng 
lim  lords,  thinke  themfelves  wronged,  nor  hardly  dealt 
withall  herein,  to  have  that  which  is  indeede  none  of 
their  owne  at  all,  but  her  Majefties  abfolutely,  given  to 
them  with  fuch  equall  conditions,  as  that  both  they  may 
be  aflured  thereof,  better  then  they  are,  and  alfo  her 
Majefty  not  defrauded  of  her  right  utterly ;  for  it  is  a 
great  grace  in  a  prince,  to  take  that  with  conditions 
which  is  abfolutely  her  owne.  Thus  mall  the  Irifh  be 
well  fatisfied,  and  as  for  the  great  men  which  had  fuch 
graunts  made  to  them  at  firft  by  the  Kings  of  England, 
it  was  in  regard  that  they  mould  keepe  forth  the  Irifh, 
and  defend  the  Kings  right,  and  his  fubjects :  but  now 
feeing  that,  in  ftead  of  defending  them,  they  robbe  and 
fpoyle  them,  and,  in  ftead  of  keeping  out  the  Irim,  they 
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doe  not  onely  make  the  Irifti  their  tenants  in  thofe  lands, 
and  thruft  out  the  Englifh,  but  alfo  fome  of  themfelves 
become  meere  Irifh,  with  marrying  with  them,  with 
foftering  with  them,  and  combyning  with  them  againft 
the  Queene ;  what  reafon  is  there  but  that  thofe  graunts 
and  priviledges  mould  bee  either  revoked,  or  at  leaft  re~ 
duced  to  the  firft  intention  for  which  they  were  graunted  ? 
for  fure  in  mine  opinion  they  are  more  marpely  to  bee 
chaftifed  and  reformed  then  the  rude  Irifh,  which,  being 
very  wilde  at  the  firft,  are  now  become  more  civill,  when 
as  thefe  from  civillity  are  growne  to  be  wilde  and  meere 
Irifh. 

Iren.  Indeede  as  you  fay,  Eudoxus,  thefe  doe  neede  a 
{harper  reformation  then  the  Irifh,  for  they  are  more 
ftubborne,  and  difobedient  to  law  and  governement,  then 
the  Irifh  be.y 

Eudox.  In  truth,  Irenaeus,  this  is  more  then  ever  I 
heard,  that  any  Englifh  there  mould  bee  worfe  then  the 
Irifh  :  Lord,  how  quickely  doth  that  countrey  alter  mens 
natures  !  It  is  not  for  nothing  (I  perceive)  which  I  have 
heard,  that  the  Councell  of  England  thinke  it  no  good 
policie  to  have  that  realme  reformed,  or  planted  with 
Englifh,  leaft  they  mould  grow  fo  undutifull  as  the  Irifh, 
and  become  much  more  dangerous :  as  appeareth  by  the 
enfamples  of  the  Lacies  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second, 
which  you  fpake  of,  that  fhooke  off  their  allegiance  to 
their  naturall  Prince,  and  turned  to  Edward  le  Bruce,  to 
make  him  King  of  Ireland. 

Iren.  No  times  have  beene  without  bad  men :  But  as 
for  that  purpofe  of  the  Councell  of  England,  which  you 
fpake  of,  that  they  mould  keepe  that  realme  from  re- 


']  *n  t^ie  manu^c"Pt  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  there  follow  two  very  fevere  paragraphs.  I  prefer  the  text  of 
Sir  James  Ware,  who  profefles  to  follow  the  beft,  that  is,  I  prefume,  a 
correfted,  manufcript.  TODD. 


i 
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formation,  I  thinke  they  are  moft  lewdly  abufed,  for 
their  great  carefulneffe  and  earneft  endeavours  doe  wit- 
nefTe  the  contrary.  Neither  is  it  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
trey  to  alter  mens  manners,  but  the  bad  mindes  of  the 
men,  who  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under  a 
ftraight  rule  of  duty  and  obedience,  being  alwayes  re- 
ftrayned  by  fharpe  penalties  from  lewde  behaviour,  fo 
foone  as  they  come  thither,  where  they  fee  lawes  more 
flackely  tended,  and  the  hard  reftraint  which  they  were 
ufed  unto  now  flacked,  they  grow  more  loofe  and  care- 
leffe  of  their  duty :  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men  to 
love  liberty,  fo  they  become  flat  libertines,  and  fall  to  all 
licentioufnes,  more  boldly  daring  to  difobey  the  law,  tho 
rough  the  prefumption  of  favour  and  friendfhip,  then  any 
Irifh  dareth. 

Eudox.  Then  if  that  be  fo,  (me  thinkes)  your  late  ad- 
vifement  was  very  evill,  whereby  you  wifhed  the  Irifh  to 
be  fowed  and  fprinckled  with  Englifh,  and  in  all  the  Irifh 
countryes  to  have  Englifh  planted  amongft  them,  for  to 
bring  them  to  Englifh  fafhions,  fince  the  Englifh  fooner 
drawe  to  the  Irifh  then  the  Irifh  to  the  Englifh :  for  as 
you  faid  before,  if  they  muft  runne  with  the  ftreame,  the 
greater  number  will  carry  away  the  lefTe :  Therefore  (me 
thinkes)  by  this  reafon  it  mould  bee  better  to  part  the 
Irifh  and  Englifh,  then  to  mingle  them  together. 

Iren.  Not  fo,  Eudoxus;  for  where  there  is  no  good 
ftay  of  government,  and  ftrong  ordinances  to  hould  them, 
there  indeede  the  fewer  follow  the  more,  but  where  there 
is  due  order  of  difcipline  and  good  rule,  there  the  better 
mall  goe  foremoft,  and  the  worft  mall  follow.  And 
therefore  now,  fince  Ireland  is  full  of  her  owne  nation, 
that  ought  not  to  be  rooted  out,  and  fomewhat  ftored 
with  Englifh  already,  and  more  to  be,  I  thinke  it  beft  by 
an  union  of  manners,  and  conformity  of  mindes,  to  bring 
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them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  put  away  the  diflikefull 
conceipt  both  of  the  one,  and  the  other,  which  will  be  by 
no  meanes  better  then  by  this  intermingling  of  them : 
For  neither  all  the  Irifh  may  dwell  together,  nor  all  the 
Englifh,  but  by  tranflating  of  them  and  fcattering  them 
amongft  the  Englifh,  not  onely  to  bring  them  by  dayly 
converfation  unto  better  liking  of  each  other,  but  alfo  to 
make  both  of  them  lefle  able  to  hurt.  And  therefore 
when  I  come  to  the  tything  of  them,  I  will  tithe  them 
one  with  another,  and  for  the  moft  part  will  make  an 
Irifh  man  the  tything-man,  whereby  he  mall  take  the  lefle 
exception  to  partiality,  and  yet  be  the  more  tyed  thereby. 
But  when  I  come  to  the  Head  Borough,  which  is  the 
head  of  the  lathe,  him  will  I  make  an  Englifh  man,  or  an 
Irifh  man  of  fpeciall  afTurance :  as  alfo  when  I  come  to 
appoint  the  Alderman,  that  is  the  head  of  the  hundreth, 
him  will  I  furely  choofe  to  be  an  Englifh  man  of  fpeciall 
regard,  that  may  be  a  flay  and  pillar  of  all  the  borough 
under  him. 

Eudox.  What  doe  you  meane  by  your  hundred,  and 
what  by  your  borough  ?  By  that,  that  I  have  read  in 
auncient  records  of  England,  an  hundred  did  containe  an 
hundreth  villages,  or  as  fome  fay  an  hundred  plough- 
lands,  being  the  fame  which  the  Saxons  called  Cantred;2 

2  Cantred.]  Cantred  is  a  Brittifh  word,  anfwering  to  the  Saxon 
Hunbrieb.  How  much  land  a  cantred  containeth,  is  varioufly  delivered. 
Some  hould  that  it  containes  I  oo  townes.  So  Gir.  Barry  or  Cambrenfis, 
in  his  Itinerary  of  Wales,  (lib.  2.  cap.  7.)  "  Dicitur  autem  cantredus, 
(faith  he)  compofito  vocabulo  tarn  Britannica  quam  Hibernica  lingua, 
tanta  terra  portio,  quanta  100.  villas  continere  folet."  The  author  here 
cites  a  record  which  makes  it  containe  but  30.  towne-lands;  and  John 
Clynn,  (if  my  copy  therein  be  not  miftaken)  hath  but  20.  But  another 
more  auncient  MS.  fometime  belonging  to  the  Friars  Minors  of  Multi- 
fernan,  hath  30.  "  Quaslibet  cantreda  (faith  Clinne)  continet  xx.  (al. 
xxx.)  villatas  terras,  quaslibet  villata  poteft  fuftinere  300  vaccas  in  paf- 
cuis,  ita  quod  vaccae  in  X.  (al.  1 1 1 1.)  partes  divifa,  nulla  alteri  appropin- 
quabit,  quaelibet  villata  continet  viii.  carucatas."  We  finde  alfo  there 
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the  which  cantred,  as  I  finde  it  recorded  in  the  blacke  booke 
of  [the  Exchequer  of]  Ireland,  did  contain  xxx.  Villatas 
terras,  which  fome  call,  quarters  of  land,  and  every  Villata 
can  maintaine  400  cowes  in  pafture,  and  the  400.  cowes  to 
be  divided  into  4.  heards,  fo  as  none  of  them  mall  come 
neere  other:  every  Villata  containing  18.  plowlands,  as 
is  there  fet  downe.  And  by  that  which  I  have  read  of  a 
borough  it  fignifieth  a  free  towne,  which  had  a  principal  1 
officer,  called  a  head-borough,  to  become  ruler,  and  un 
dertake  for  all  the  dwellers  under  him,  having,  for  the 
fame  franchifes  and  priviledges  graunted  them  by  the 
King,  whereof  it  was  called  a  free  borough,  and  of  the 
lawyers  franci-plegium. 

Iren.  Both  that  which  you  faid,  Eudoxus,  is  true,  and 
yet  that  which  I  fay  not  untrue ;  for  that  which  you  fpake 
of  deviding  the  countrey  into  hundreds  was  a  devifion  of 
the  lands  of  the  realme,  but  this  which  I  tell,  was  of  the 
people,  which  were  thus  devided  by  the  pole :  fo  that 
hundreth  in  this  fenfe  fignifieth  a  100.  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  aflurance  of  their  alderman, 
the  which  (as  I  fuppofe)  was  alfo  called  a  wapentake,  fo 
named  of  touching  the  weapon  or  fpeare  of  their  alder 
man,  and  fwearing  to  follow  him  faithfully,  and  ferve 
their  Prince  truly.  But  others  thinke  that  a  wapentake 
was  10.  hundreds  or  boroughs  :  Likewife  a  borough,  as  I 
here  ufe  it,  and  as  the  old  lawes  ftill  ufe,  is  not  a  borough 
towne,  as  they  now  call  it,  that  is  a  franchifed  towne,  but 
a  maine  pledge  of  100.  free  perfons,  therefore  called  a 
free  borough  or  (as  you  fay)  franci-plegium :  For  Borh  in 
old  Saxon  fignifieth  a  pledge  or  furety,  and  yet  it  is  fo 

the  provinces  of  Ireland  thus  divided  into  cantreds.  Ultonia  continet 
35.  cantredas,  Conacia  30.  Lagenia  31.  Midia  18.  &  Momonia  70. 
See  more  concerning  cantreds  in  Sir  Hen.  Spelmann's  excellent  Gloffary. 
As  cantreds  are  diverfly  eftimated,  fo  are  alfo  carues  or  plowlands.  SIR 
JAMES  WARE. 
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ufed  with  us  in  fome  fpeeches,  as  Chaucer  faith  ;  St.  John 
to  borrow*  that  is  for  aflurance  and  warranty. 

Eudox.  I  conceive  the  difference.  But  now  that  you 
have  thus  devided  the  people  into  thefe  tythings  and 
hundreths,  how  will  you  have  them  fo  preferved  and  con 
tinued  ?  for  people  doe  often  change  their  dwelling  places, 
and  fome  muft  die,  whilft  other  fome  doe  growe  up  into 
ftrength  of  yeares,  and  become  men. 

Iren.  Thefe  hundreds  I  would  wifh  to  aflemble  them- 
felves  once  every  yeare  with  their  pledges,  and  to  prefent 
themfelves  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  which  (hall 
bee  thereunto  appointed,  to  bee  furveyed  and  numbred, 
to  fee  what  change  hath  happened  fince  the  yeare  before  ; 
and,  the  defects  to  fupplie  of  young  plants  late  growne 
up,  the  which  are  diligently  to  bee  overlooked  and  viewed 
of  what  condition  and  demeanour  they  be,  fo  as  pledges 
may  bee  taken  for  them,  and  they  put  into  order  of  fome 
tything :  of  all  which  alterations  note  is  to  be  taken,  and 
bookes  made  thereof  accordingly. 

Eudox.  Now  (mee  thinkes)  Irenaeus,  you  are  to  bee 
warned  to  take  heede,  left  unawares  you  fall  into  that 
inconvenience  which  you  formerly  found  fault  with  in 
others ;  namely,  that  by  this  booking  of  them,  you  doe 
not  gather  them  into  a  new  head,  and  having  broken 
their  former  ftrength,  doe  not  unite  them  more  ftrongly 
againe  :  For  every  alderman,  having  all  thefe  free  pledges 
of  his  hundred  under  his  command,  may  (me  thinkes)  if 
hee  be  evill  difpofed  drawe  all  his  companie  into  an  evill 
action.  And  likewife,  by  this  aflembling  of  them  once 
a  yeare  unto  their  alderman  by  their  weapentakes,  take 
heede  left  you  alfo  give  them  occafion  and  meanes  to 
practife  together  in  any  confpiracyes. 

a  to  borrow, .]  Spenfer  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  "  Shep- 
heards  Calender."  TODD.  It  occurs  there  twice ;  fee  vol.  i.  pp.  60. 
105.  Our  poet  alfo  employs  it  in  his  F.  Q._vol.  iv.  p.  416.  C. 
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Iren.  Neither  of  both  is  to  be  doubted ;  for  their  al 
dermen  and  headboroughes  will  not  be  fuch  men  of 
power  and  countenance  of  themfelves,  being  to  be  chofen 
thereunto,  as  neede  to  be  feared  :  Neither,  if  hee  were,  is 
his  hundred  at  his  commaund  further  then  his  Princes 
fervice;  and  alfo  every  tything  man  may  controll  him 
in  fuch  a  cafe.  And  as  for  the  aflembling  of  the  hundred, 
much  leffe  is  any  danger  thereof  to  be  doubted,  feeing  it 
is  before  fome  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  fome  high  conftable 
to  bee  thereunto  appointed  :  So  as  of  thefe  tythings  there 
can  no  perill  enfue,  but  a  certaine  aflurance  of  peace  and 
great  good ;  for  they  are  thereby  withdrawne  from  their 
lords,  and  fubjeded  to  the  Prince.  Moreover  for  the 
better  breaking  of  thefe  heads  and  fepts,  which  (I  told 
you)  was  one  of  the  greatefl  ftrengthes  of  the  Irifh,  me 
thinkes,  it  mould  bee  very  well  to  renewe  that  ould  fta- 
tute  which  was  made  in  the  raigne  of  Edward5  the  Fourth 
in  Ireland,  by  which  it  was  commaunded,  that  whereas 
all  menc  then  ufed  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  their 
fepts,  according  to  the  feverall  nations,  and  had  no  fur- 
names  at  all,  that  from  thenceforth  each  once  fhould  take 
upon  himfelfe  a  feverall  furname,  either  of  his  trade  and 
facultie,  or  of  fome  quality  of  his  body  or  minde,  or  of 
the  place  where  he  dwelt,  fo  as  every  one  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other,  or  from  the  moft  part,  wherby 
they  mall  not  onely  not  depend  upon  the  head  of  their 
fept,  as  now  they  do,  but  alfo  in  time  learne  quite  to 
forget  his  Irifh  nation.  And  herewithall  would  I  alfo 

b  in  the  raigne  of  Edward.']     An.  5  Edw.  4.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

c  that  whereas  all  men.']  The  ftarute  referres  onely  to  the  Irilh, 
dwelling  among  the  Englifh,  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meth,  Uriel,  and 
Kildare.  Uriel,  called  alfo  Ergallia,  did  anciently  comprehend  all  that 
countrey  whickis  now  divided  into  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Monog- 
han,  although  it  may  be  conceived,  that  Louth  was  onely  intended  by 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  Monoghan  was  then  (in  a  manner)  wholly  poffeffed 
by  the  Irifh.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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wifh  all  the  O's  and  the  Mac's,  which  the  heads  of 
fepts  have  taken  to  their  names,  to  bee  utterly  forbidden 
and  extinguifhed ;  for  that  the  fame  being  an  ordinance 
(as  fome  fay)  firft  made  by  O  Briend  for  the  ftrengthning 
of  the  Irifh,  the  abrogating  thereof  will  afmuch  enfeeble 
them.  ' 

Eudox.  I  like  this  ordinance  very  well ;  but  now  that 
you  have  thus  divided  and  diftinguifhed  them,  what  other 
order  will  you  take  for  their  manner  of  life  ?e 

Iren.  The  next  thing  that  I  will  doe  fhalbe  to  appoint 
to  every  one,  that  is  not  able  to  live  of  his  free-holde,  a 
certaine  trade  of  life,  to  which  he  mall  finde  himfelfe 
fitteft,  and  fhalbe  thought  ableft,  the  which  trade  hee 
fhalbe  bound  to  follow,  and  live  onely  thereupon.  All 
trades  therefore  are  to  be  underftood  to  be  of  three  kindes, 
manual!,  intelle6luall,  and  mixed.  The  firft  contained! 
all  fuch  as  needeth  exercife  of  bodily  labour  to  the  per 
formance  of  their  profeflion.  The  fecond  confifting  only 
of  the  exercife  of  wit  and  reafon.  The  third  fort,  part  of 
bodily  labor,  and  part  of  the  wit,  but  depending  moft 
of  induftrie  and  carefulnes.  Of  the  firft  fort  be  all  handy- 
crafts  and  hufbandry  labour.  Of  the  fecond  be  all 
fciences,  and  thofe  which  be  called  liberall  arts.  Of  the 
third  is  merchandize  and  chafferie,  that  is,  buying  and 
felling ;  and  without  all  thefe  three  there  is  no  common 
wealth  can  almoft  confift,  or  at  the  leaft  be  perfect.  But 
the  realme  of  Ireland  wanteth  the  moft  principall  of 

d  0  Brien.1  The  cuftome  of  prefixing  the  vowell  O  to  many  of  the 
chiefe  Irifh  furnames,  began  foone  after  the  yeere  M.  in  the  raigne  of 
Brien  Bojioma  (the  fon  of  Kennethy)  king  of  Ireland.  As  for  Mac  in 
furnames,  it  beareth  no  other  fignification,  then  Fitz  doth  among  the 
French,  and  (from  them)  the  Englifh ;  and  Ap  with  the  Welfh.  And 
although  it  were  more  anciently  ufed  then  the  other,  yet  it  varied  ac 
cording  to  the  fathers  name,  and  became  not  fo  foone  fully  fettled  in 
families.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 

e  manner  of  life,  ~\  Another  fevere  remark  here  follows  in  the  ma- 
nufcript  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  473.  TODD. 
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them,  that  is,  the  intellectual! ;  therfore  in  feeking  to 
reforme  her  ftate  it  is  fpecially  to  be  looked  unto.  But 
becaufe  by  hufbandry,  which  fupplyeth  unto  us  all  things 
necefTary  for  food,  wherby  we  chiefly  live,  therefore  it  is 
firft  to  be  provided  for.  The  firft  thing  therefore  that 
wee  are  to  draw  thefe  new  tythed  men  into,  ought  to  be 
hufbandry .  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  eafie  to  be  learned, 
needing  onely  the  labour  of  the  body.  Next,  becaufe  it 
is  moft  generall  and  moft  needful ;  then,  becaufe  it  is 
moft  naturall ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  it  is  moft  enemy  to 
warre,  and  moft  hateth  unquietnes :  As  the  Poet  faith, 

«  bella  execrata  colonis  :" 

for  hufbandry  being  the  nurfe  of  thrift,  and  the  daughter 
of  induftrie  and  labour,  detefteth  all  that  may  worke  her 
fcathe,  and  deftroy  the  travail e  of  her  hands,  whofe  hope 
is  all  her  lives  comfort  unto  the  plough :  therefore  are 
thofe  Kea*rne,  Stocaghes,  and  Horfe-boyes,  to  bee  driven 
and  made  to  imploy  that  ablenefTe  of  bodie,  which  they 
were  wont  to  ufe  to  theft  and  villainy,  hencefoorth  to 
labour  and  induftry.  In  the  which,  by  that  time  they 
have  fpent  but  a  little  paine,  they  will  finde  fuch  fweete- 
nefle  and  happy  contentment,  that  they  will  afterwardes 
hardly  bee  haled  away  from  it,  or  drawne  to  their  wonted 
lewde  life  in  theeverie  and  roguerie.  And  being  once 
thus  inured  thereunto,  they  are  not  onely  to  bee  coun 
tenanced  and  encouraged  by  all  good  meanes,  but  alfo 
provided  that  their  children  after  them  may  be  brought 
up  likewife  in  the  fame,  and  fucceede  in  the  roomes  of 
their  fathers.  To  which  end  there  is  a  Statute f  in  Ire 
land  already  well  provided,  which  commaundeth  that  all 
the  fonnes  of  hufbandmen  mall  be  trained  up  in  their 

f  there  is  a  Statute.]     Anno  25°  Hen.  6.     SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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fathers  trades,  but  it  is  (God  wot)  very  flenderly  exe 
cuted. 

Eudox.  But  doe  you  not  count,  in  this  trade  of  huf- 
bandry,  pafturing  of  cattle,  and  keeping  of  their  cowes  ? 
for  that  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  hufbandrie. 

Iren.  I  know  it  is,  and  needefully  to  bee  ufed,  but  I 
doe  not  meane  to  allow  any  of  thofe  able  bodies,  which 
are  able  to  ufe  bodily  labour,  to  follow  a  few  cowes 
grazeing,  but  fuch  impotent  perfons,  as  being  unable 
for  ftrong  travaile,  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro 
to  their  pafture  ;  for  this  keeping  of  cowes  is  of  it  felfe 
a  very  idle  life,  and  a  fit  nurferie  for  a  thiefe.  For  which 
caufe  (you  remember)  I  difliked  the  Irifh  manner  of 
keeping  Boolies  in  Summer  upon  the  mountaines,  and 
living  after  that  favage  fort.  But  if  they  will  algates 
feede  many  cattle,  or  keepe  them  on  the  mountaines,  let 
them  make  fome  townes  neare  to  the  mountaines  fide, 
where  they  may  dwell  together  with  neighbours,  and  be 
converfant  in  the  view  of  the  world.  And,  to  fay  truth, 
though  Ireland  bee  by  nature  counted  a  great  foyle  of 
pafture,  yet  had  I  rather  have  fewer  cowes  kept,  and 
men  better  mannered,  then  to  have  fuch  huge  increafe  of 
cattle,  and  no  increafe  of  good  conditions.  I  would  there 
fore  wifh  that  there  were  fome  ordinances  made  amongft 
them,  that  whofoever  keepeth  twentie  kine  mould  keep 
a  plough  going,  for  otherwife  all  men  would  fall  to  paf- 
turage,  and  none  to  hufbandry,  which  is  a  great  caufe 
of  this  dearth  now  in  England,  and  a  caufe  of  the  ufuall 
ftealthes  in  Ireland  :  For  looke  into  all  countreyes  that 
live  in  fuch  fort  by  keeping  of  cattle,  and  you  mail  finde 
that  they  are  both  very  barbarous  and  uncivil!,  and  alfo 
greatly  given  to  warre.  The  Tartarians,  the  Mufco- 
vites,  the  Norwegians,  the  Gothes,  the  Armenians,  and 
many  other  doe  witnefTe  the  fame.  And  therefore  fince 
now  wee  purpofe  to  draw  the  Irifh  from  defire  of  warre 

v.  i  i 
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and  tumults,  to  the  love  of  peace  and  civility,  it  is  ex 
pedient  to  abridge  their  great  cuftome  of  h[e]ardening, 
and  augment  their  trade  of  tillage  and  hufbandrie.    As  for 
other  occupations  and  trades,  they  need  not  bee  inforced 
to,  but  every  man  to  be  bound  onely  to  follow  one  that 
hee  thinkes  himfelfe  apteft  for.    For  other  trades  of  arti- , 
ficers   will   be   occupied  for   very   neceflitie,  and   con- 
ftrayned  ufe  of  them ;  and  fo  likewife  will  merchandize 
for  the  gaine  thereof ;  but  learning,  and  bringing  up  in 
liberall  fciences,  will  not  come  of  it  felfe,  but  muft  bee 
drawne  on  with  {freight  lawes  and  ordinances  :  And  there 
fore  it  were  meete  that  fuch  an  act  were  ordained,  that  all 
the  fonnes  of  lords,  gentlemen,  and  fuch  others  as  are 
able  to  bring  them  up  in  learning,  mould  be  trayned  up 
therein  from  their  child-hoods.     And  for  that  end  every 
parim  mould  be  forced  to  keepe  a  pettie  fchoole-mafter, 
adjoyning  unto  the  parim  church,  to  bee  the  more  in 
view,  which  mould  bring  up  their  children  in  the  firft 
elements  of  letters :  and  that,  in  every  countrey  or  ba- 
ronie,  they  mould  keepe  an  other  able  fchoole-mafter, 
which  mould  inftruct  them  in  grammar,  and  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  fciences,8  to  whom  they  mould  be  compelled  to 


g  in  tbe  principles  of  fciences.]  How  requifite  alfo  an  univerfitieis,  for 
the  further  growth  in  learning,  the  judicious  well  know.  This  happi- 
neffe  we  now  enjoy,  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  land.  And  although 
former  attempts  have  beene  made  for  creeling  and  eftablifhing  univerfi- 
ties  in  Ireland,  yet  through  want  of  meanes,  which  mould  have  beene 
allotted  for  their  maintenance,  they  have  foone  faded.  So  hapned  it 
with  that  academy  which  Alexander  de  Bignor,  Archbilhop  of  Dublin, 
creeled  (in  S.  Patricks  Church)  in  Dublin,  and  procured  to  be  confirmed 
by  Pope  John  the  I  zth.  And  no  better  fucceeded  that  which  was 
afterwards  creeled  at  Tredagh  by  aft  of  parliament  Anno  5.  Edw.  4. 
(as  appeares  in  the  roll  of  that  yeare  in  the  Chauncery)  whereby  all  the 
like  priviledges,  as  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  (in  England)  enjoyed,  were 
conferred  upon  it.  Befides  thefe  wee  finde  mention  of  others  farre 
more  ancient,  as  at  Armagh,  and  RoiT.  Carbry,  or  RofT.  Ailithry,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  life  of  S.  Faghnan  the  founder,  who  lived  in  the  yeare 
590.  "  Ipfe  Sanclus  (faith  the  author)  in  auftrali  Hiberniae  plaga  juxta 
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fend  their  youth  to  bee  difciplined,  whereby  they  will  in 
fhort  fpace  grow  up  to  that  civill  converfation,  that  both 
the  children  will  loath  their  former  rudenefTe  in  which 
they  were  bred,  and  alfo  their  parents  will,  even  by  the 
enfample  of  their  young  children,  perceive  the  foulenefle 
of  their  own  behaviour  compared  to  theirs :   for  learn-  jT 
ing  hath  that  wonderfull  power  in  it  felfe,  that  it  can/ 
foften  and  temper  the  moft  fterne  and  favage  nature. 

Eudox.  Surely  I  am  of  your  minde,  that  nothing  will 
bring  them  from  their  uncivill  life  fooner  then  learning 
and  difcipline,  next  after  the  knowledge  and  feare  of 
God.  And  therefore  I  doe  ftill  expecl,  that  you  mould 
come  thereunto,  and  fet  fome  order  for  reformation  of 
religion,  which  is  firft  to  bee  refpedted  ;  according  to  the 
faying  of  CHRIST,  "  Seeke  firft  the  kingdome  of  heaven, 
and  the  righteoufnefle  thereof." 

Iren.  I  have  in  minde  fo  to  doe ;  but  let  me  (I  pray 
you)  firft  finifh  that  which  I  had  in  hand,  whereby  all  the 
ordinances  which  mall  afterwardes  bee  fet  for  religion 
may  abide  the  more  firmely,  and  bee  obferved  more  dili 
gently.  Now  that  this  people  is  thus  tythed  and  ordered, 
and  every  one  bound  unto  fome  honeft  trade  of  life,  which 
mail  bee  particularly  entered  and  fet  downe  in  the  tything 
booke,  yet  perhappes  there  will  bee  fome  ftragglers  and 
runnagates  which  will  not  of  themfelves  come  in  and  yeeld 
themfelves  to  this  order,  and  yet  after  the  well  finiming  of 
the  prefent  warre,  and  eftablifhing  of  the  garrifons  in  all 
ftrong  places  of  the  countrey,  where  the[i]re  wonted  refuge 
was  moft,  I  fuppofe  there  will  few  ftand  out,  or  if  they 
doe,  they  will  fhortly  bee  brought  in  by  the  eares :  But 
yet  afterwardes,  left  any  one  of  them  mould  fwerve,  or  any 

mare,  in  fuo  monafterio  quod  ipfe  fundavit,  ibi  crevit  civitas,  in  qua 
Temper  manens  magnum  ftudium  fcholarium,  quod  dicitur  RofTailithry, 
habitabat."  But  a  further  fearch  were  fit  to  bee  made  touching  thofe 
of  the  elder  times.  SIR  JAMES  WARE. 
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that  is  tyed  to  a  trade  fhould  afterwardes  not  follow  the 
fame,  according  to  this  inftitution,  but  fhould  ftraggle  up 
and  downe  the  countrey,  or  mich  in  corners11  amongft 
their  friends  idlely,  as  Carrowes,  Bardes,  Jefters,  and  fuch 
like,  I  would  wifhe  that  a  Provoft  Marfhall  fhould  bee 
appointed  in  every  mire,  which  fhould  continually  walke 
about  the  countrey,  with  halfe  a  dozen,  or  halfe  a  fcore 
horfemen,  to  take  up  fuch  loofe  perfons  as  they  fhould 
finde  thus  wandering,  whome  hee  fhould  punifh  by  his 
owne  authority,  with  fuch  paines  as  the  perfon  fhall  feeme 
to  deferve  :  for  if  hee  be  but  once  fo  taken  idlely  roguing, 
hee  may  punifh  him  more  lightly,  as  with  ftockes,  or 
fuch  like  ;  but  if  hee  bee  found  againe  fo  loytering,  hee 
may  fcourge  him  with  whippes,  or  rodds,  after  which  if 
hee  bee  againe  taken,  let  him  have  the  bitternefTe  of 
marmall  lawe.  Likewife  if  any  reliques  of  the  olde  re 
bellion  bee  found  by  any,  that  either  have  not  come  in 
and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  law,  or  that  having  once 
come  in,  doe  breake  forth  againe,  and  walke  diforderly, 
let  them  tafte  of  the  fame  cuppe  in  Gods  name ;  for  it 
was  due  to  them  for  their  firft  guilt,  and  now  being  re 
vived  by  their  later  loofenefTe,  let  them  have  their  firft 
defert,  as  now  being  found  unfit  to  live  in  the  common 
wealth. 

Eudox.  This  were  a  good  ordinance ;  but  mee  thinkes 
it  is  an  unnecefTary  charge,  and  alfo  unfit  to  continue  the 
name  or  forme  of  any  marfhall  law,  when  as  there  is  a 
proper  officer  already  appointed  for  thefe  turnes,  to  wit 
the  fheriffe  of  the  mire,  whofe  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
walke  up  and  downe  his  bayli-wicke,  as  you  would  have 

h  or  micb  in  corners.']  The  word  micber  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  to  de 
note  a  thief  or  vagabond,  Rom.  R.  6541.  edit.  Urr.  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
cites  the  following  ufage  of  the  verb :  "  Mycbyn  or  pry vely  ftelyn  fmale 
thyngs.  Surripio,  Prompt.  Par v"  See  alfo  Cotgrave  in  V.  "To 
micbe,  etre  vilain."  TODD.  Richardfon  gives  the  Fr.  micbe  as  the 
etymology,  to  micb  being  to  fleal  fmall  things.  C, 
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a  marfhall,  to  fnatch  up  all  thofe  runnagates  and  un 
profitable  members,  and  to  bring  them  to  his  gaole  to 
bee  punifhed  for  the  fame.  Therefore  this  may  well  be 
fpared. 

Iren.  Not  fo,  me  thinkes;  for  though  the  fherifFe 
have  this  authority  of  himfelfe  to  take  up  all  fuch  (hag 
glers,  and  imprifon  them,  yet  mall  hee  not  doe  fo  much 
good,  nor  worke  that  terrour  in  the  hearts  of  them,  that 
a  marfhall  will,  whom  they  mail  know  to  have  power  of 
life  and  death  in  fuch  cafes,  and  efpecially  to  bee  ap 
pointed  for  them :  Neither  doth  it  hinder  that,  but  that 
though  it  pertaine  to  the  fheriffe,  the  fheriffe  may  doe 
therein  what  hee  can,  and  yet  the  marmall  may  walke  his 
courfe  betides ;  for  both  of  them  may  doe  the  more  good, 
and  more  terrific  the  idle  rogue,  knowing  that  though 
he  have  a  watch  upon  the  one,  yet  hee  may  light  upon 
the  other.  But  this  provifo  is  needefull  to  bee  had  in  this 
cafe,  that  the  fherifFe  may  not  have  the  like  power  of 
life  as  the  marmall  hath,  and  as  heretofore  they  have 
beene  accuftomed ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  give  power  of 
life  into  the  hands  of  him  which  may  have  benefit  by  the 
parties  death,  as,  if  the  faid  loofe  liver  have  any  goods  of 
his  owne,  the  Sheriffe  is  to  feize  thereupon,  whereby  it 
hath  come  to  pafTe,  that  fome  who  have  not  deferved 
judgement  of  death,  though  otherwife  perhaps  offending, 
have  beene  for  their  goods  fake  caught  up,  and  carryed 
ftraight  to  the  bough ;  a  thing  indeed  very  pittiful  and 
horrible.  Therefore  by  no  meanes  I  would  have  the 
Sheriffe  have  fuch  authority,  nor  yet  to  imprifon  that 
lozell  till  the  feffions,  for  fo  all  gaoles  might  foon  be 
filled,  but  to  fend  him  to  the  Marmall,  who,  eftfoones 
finding  him  faultie,  fhall  give  him  meete  correction,  and 
ridd  him  away  forthwith. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  perceive  your  reafon  well.  But 
come  wee  now  to  that  whereof  we  earft  fpake,  I  meane, 
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to  religion  and  religious  men ;  what  order  will  you  fet 
amongft  them  ? 

Iren.  For  religion  little  have  I  to  fay,  my  felfe  being 
(as  I  faid)  not  profefled  therein,  and  it  felfe  being  but 
one,  fo  as  there  is  but  one  way  therein ;  for  that  which  is 
true  onely  is,  and  the  reft  is  not  at  all,  yet  in  planting" 
of  religion  thus  much  is  needefull  to  be  obferved,  that  it 
bee  not  fought  forcibly  to  bee  imprefled  into  them  with 
terrour  and  fharpe  penalties,  as  now  is  the  manner,  but 
rather  delivered  and  intimated  with  mildnefle  and  gentle- 
nefle,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  underftood, 
and  their  Profeflbrs  defpifed  and  rejected.  And  there 
fore  it  is  expedient  that  fome  difcreete  Minifters  of  their 
owne  countrey-men  bee  firft  fent  over  amongft  them, 
which  by  their  meeke  perfwafions  and  inftructions,  as 
alfo  by  their  fober  lives  and  converfations,  may  draw 
them  firft  to  underftand,  and  afterwards  to  imbrace,  the 
doctrine  of  their  falvation ;  for  if  that  the  auncient  godly 
Fathers,  which  firft  converted  them,  when  they  were  in- 
fidells,  to  the  faith,  were  able  to  pull  them  from  idolatry 
and  paganifme  to  the  true  beliefe  in  CHRIST,  as  S.  Pa- 
tricke,  and  S.  Columb,  how  much  more  eafily  mail  godly 
teachers  bring  them  to  the  true  underftanding  of  that 
which  they  already  profefled  ?  wherein  it  is  great  wonder 
to  fee  the  oddes  which  is  betweene  the  zeale  of  Popifh 
Priefts,  and  the  Minifters  of  the  Gofpell ;  for  they  fpare 
not  to  come  out  of  Spaine,  from  Rome,  and  from  Remes, 
by  long  toyle  and  daungerous  travayling  hither,  where 
they  know  perill  of  death  awayteth  them,  and  no  reward 
or  richefle  is  to  be  found,  onely  to  draw  the  people  unto 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  whereas  fome  of  our  idle  Minifters, 
having  a  way  for  credite  and  eftimation  thereby  opened 
unto  them,  and  having  the  livings  of  the  countrey  offered 
unto  them,  without  paines,  and  without  perill,  will  neither 
for  the  fame,  nor  any  love  of  God,  nor  zeale  of  religion, 
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nor  for  all  the  good  they  may  doe  by  winning  foules  to 
God,  bee  drawne  foorth  from  their  warme  neaftes  to 
looke  out  into  Gods  harveft,  which  is  even  ready  for  the 
fickle,  and  all  the  fields  yellow  long  agoe :  doubtleffe 
thofe  good  olde  godly  Fathers  will  (I  feare  mee)  rife  up 
in  the  day  of  judgement  to  condemne  them. 

Eudox.  Surely,  it  is  great  pitty,  Iren.,  that  there  are 
none  chofen  out  of  the  Minifters  of  England,  good,  fober, 
and  difcreet  men,  which  might  be  fent  over  thither  to 
teach  and  inftruct  them,  and  that  there  is  not  afmuch 
care  had  of  their  foules  as  of  their  bodies ;  for  the  care 
of  both  lyeth  upon  the  Prince. 

Iren.  Were  there  never  fo  many  fent  over  they  mould 
doe  fmal  good  till  one  enormity  be  taken  from  them, 
that  is,  that  both  they  bee  reftrayned  from  fending  their 
yong  men  abroad  to  other  Univerfities  beyond  the  fea, 
as  Remes,  Doway,  Lovaine,  and  the  like,  and  others 
from  abroad  bee  reftrayned  for  comming  into  them ;  for 
their  lurking  fecretly  in  their  houfes  and  in  corners  of 
the  countrey  doe  more  hurt  and  hinderance  to  religion 
with  their  private  perfwafions,  then  all  the  others  can  doe 
good  with  their  publique  instructions ;  and  though  for 
thefe  latter  there  be  a  good  ftatute  there  ordained,  yet  the 
fame  is  not  executed,  and  as  for  the  former  there  is  no 
law  nor  order  for  their  reftraint  at  all. 

Eudox.  I  marvaile  it  is  no  better  looked  unto,  and  not 
only  this,  but  that  alfo  which,  I  remember,  you  mentioned 
in  your  abufes  concerning  the  profits  and  revenewes  of 
the  lands  of  fugitives  in  Ireland,  which  by  pretence  of 
certaine  colourable  conveyances  are  fent  continually  over 
unto  them,  to  the  comforting  of  them  and  others  againft 
her  Majeftie,  for  which  here  in  England  there  is  good 
order  taken ;  and  why  not  then  afwell  in  Ireland  ?  For 
though  there  be  no  ftatute  there  yet  enacted  therefore, 
yet  might  her  Majeftie,  by  her  onely  prerogative,  feize 
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the  fruites  and  profites  of  thofe  fugitive  lands  into  her 
handes,  till  they  come  over  to  teftifie  their  true  alle 
giance. 

Iren.  Indeede  mee  might  fo  doe ;  but  the  comberous 
times  doe  perhappes  hinder  the  regard  thereof,  and  of 
many  other  good  intentions. 

Eudox.  But  why  then  did  they  not  mend  it  in  peace 
able  times  ? 

Iren.  Leave  we  that  to  their  grave  confiderations,  but 
proceed  we  forward.  Next  care  in  religion  is  to  build 
up  and  repayre  all  the  ruined  churches,  whereof  the  moft 
part  lye  even  with  the  ground,  and  fome  that  have 
bin  lately  repayred  are  fo  unhandfomely  patched,  and 
thatched,  that  men  doe  even  fhunne  the  places  for  the 
uncomelinefTe  thereof:  therefore  I  would  wime  that  there 
were  order  taken  to  have  them  built  in  fome  better  forme, 
according  to  the  churches  of  England ;  for  the  outward 
mew  (aflure  your  felfe)  doth  greatly  drawe  the  rude 
people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof,  what 
ever  fome  of  our  late  too  nice  fooles  fay,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  feemely  forme  and  comely  order  of  the  church. 
And,  for  the  keeping  and  continuing  them,  there  mould 
likewife  Church-wardens  of  the  graveft  men  in  the  parifti 
be  appointed,  as  they  bee  here  in  England,  which  mould 
take  the  yearely  charge  both  hereof,  and  alfo  of  the  fchoole- 
houfes,  which  I  wifti  to  be  built  neere  the  faid  churches ; 
for  maintenance  of  both  which,  it  were  meete  that  fbme 
fmall  portion  of  lands  were  allotted,  fith  no  more  mort- 
maines  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Eudox.  Indeede  (me  thinkes)  it  would  be  fo  conve 
nient  ;  but  when  all  is  done,  how  will  you  have  your 
churches  ferved,  and  your  Minifters  maintained?  fince 
the  livings  (as  you  fay)  are  not  fufficient  fcarce  to  make 
them  gownes,  much  lefle  to  yeelde  meete  maintenance 
according  to  the  dignity  of  their  degree. 
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Iren.  There  is  no  way  to  helpe  that,  but  to  lay  2.  or 
3.  of  them  together,  untill  fuch  time  as  the  countrey  grow 
more  rich  and  better  inhabited,  at  which  time  the  tythes 
and  other  obventions  will  alfo  be  more  augmented  and 
better  valued :  But  now  that  we  have  thus  gone  through 
all  the  3.  forts  of  trades,  and  fet  a  courfe  for  their 
good  eftablimment,  let  us  (if  it  pleafe  you)  goe  next  to 
fome  other  needefull  points  of  other  publicke  matters,  no 
lefTe  concerning  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  though 
but  accidentally  depending  on  the  former.  And  firft  I 
wifh  that  order  were  taken  for  the  cutting  and  opening 
of  all  places. through  woods,  fo  that  a  wide  way  of  the 
fpace  of  100.  yards  might  be  layde  open  in  every  of 
them  for  the  fafety  of  travellers,  which  ufe  often  in  fuch 
perillous  places  to  be  robbed,  and  fometimes  murdered. 
Next,  that  bridges  were  built  upon  the  rivers,  and  all 
the  fordes  marred  and  fplit,  fo  as  none  might  pafTe  any 
other  way  but  by  thofe  bridges,  and  every  bridge  to  have 
a  gate  and  a  gate-houfe  fet  thereon ;  whereof  this  good 
will  come  that  no  night  ftealths,  which  are  commonly 
driven  in  by-wayes  and  by  blinde  fordes  unufed  of  any 
but  fuch  like,  mall  not  be  conveyed  out  of  one  country 
into  another,  as  they  ufe,  but  they  muft  pafle  by  thofe 
bridges,  where  they  may  either  be  haply  encountred,  or 
eafily  tracked,  or  not  fufFered  to  pafle  at  all,  by  meanes 
of  thofe  gate-houfes  thereon :  Alfo  that  in  all  ftraights 
and  narrow  paflages,  as  betweene  2.  boggs,  or  through 
any  deeepe  foord,  or  under  any  mountaine  fide,  there 
mould  be  fome  little  fortilage,  or  wooden  caftle  fet,  which 
mould  keepe  and  command  that  ftraight,  whereby  any 
rebells  that  mould  come  into  the  country  might  be  flop 
ped  that  way,  or  pafle  with  great  perill.  Moreover,  that 
all  high  wayes  fhould  be  fenced  and  fhut  up  on  both 
fides,  leaving  onely  40.  foote  bredth  for  paflage,  fo  as 
none  fhall  be  able  to  pafle  but  through  the  high  wayes, 
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whereby  theeves  and  night  robbers  might  be  the  more 
eafily  purfued  and  encountred,  when  there  mail  be  no  other 
way  to  drive  their  ftolne  cattle  but  therein,  as  I  formerly 
declared.  Further,  that  there  fhould  bee  in  fundry  con 
venient  places,  by  the  high  wayes,  townes  appointed  to 
bee  built,  the  which  mould  be  free  BurgefTes,  and  incor 
porate  under  Bayliffes,  to  be  by  their  inhabitants  well 
and  ftrongly  intrenched,  or  otherwife  fenced  with  gates 
on  each  fide  thereof,  to  be  ihut  nightly,  like  as  there  is 
in  many  places  in  the  Englifh  Pale,  and  all  the  wayes 
about  it  to  be  ftrongly  fhut  up,  fo  as  none  fhould  pafle 
but  through  thofe  townes :  To  fome  of  which  it  were 
good  that  the  priviledge  of  a  market  were  given,  the  ra 
ther  to  ftrengthen  and  inable  them  to  their  defence,  for 
there  is  nothing  doth  fooner  caufe  civility  in  any  countrie 
then  many  market  townes,  by  reafon  that  people  repair 
ing  often  thither  for  their  needes,  will  dayly  fee  and  learne 
civil  manners  of  the  better  fort.  Betides,  there  is  nothing 
doth  more  ftay  and  ftrengthen  the  country  then  fuch 
corporate  townes,  as  by  proofe  in  many  rebellions  hath 
appeared,  in  which  when  all  the  countryes  have  fwerved, 
the  townes  have  ftood  faft,  and  yeelded  good  releife  to 
the  fouldiours  in  all  occaiions  of  fervices.  And  laftly 
there  is  nothing  doth  more  enrich  any  country  or  realme 
then  many  townes  ;  for  to  them  will  all  the  people  drawe 
and  bring  the  fruites  of  their  trades,  afwell  to  make  money 
of  them,  as  to  fupply  their  needefull  ufes ;  and  the  coun 
trymen  will  alfo  be  more  induftrious  in  tillage,  and  rear 
ing  of  all  hufbandry  commodities,  knowing  that  they 
(hall  have  ready  fale  for  them  at  thofe  townes :  and  in 
all  thofe  townes  mould  there  be  convenient  innes  erected 
for  the  lodging  and  harbouring  of  travellers,  which 
are  now  oftentimes  fpoyled  by  lodging  abroad  in  weake 
thatched  houfes,  for  want  of  fuch  fafe  places  to  fhroude 
them  in. 
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Eudox.  But  what  profit  fhall  your  market  townes 
reape  of  their  market,  when  as  each  one  may  fell  their 
corne  and  cattle  abroad  in  the  country,  and  make  their 
fecret  bargaines  amongft  themfelves,  as  now  I  underftand 
they  ufe  ? 

Iren.  Indeede,  Eudoxus,  they  do  fo,  and  thereby  no 
fmall  inconvenience  doth  rife  to  the  commonwealth  ;  for 
now,  when  any  one  hath  ftolne  a  cowe  or  a  garron,  he 
may  fecretly  fell  it  in  the  country  without  privity  of  any, 
wheras  if  he  brought  it  to  a  market  towne  it  would  per 
haps  be  knowne,  and  the  theife  difcovered.  Therefore  it 
were  good  that  a  ftraight  ordinance  were  made,  that  none 
mould  buy  or  fell  any  cattle  but  in  fome  open  market 
(there  being  now  market  townes  every  where  at  hand) 
upon  a  great  penalty ;  neither  mould  they  likewife  buy 
any  corne  to  fell  the  fame  againe,  unlefle  it  were  to  make 
malt  thereof;  for  by  fuch  ingrofing  and  regrating  wee 
fee  the  dearth  that  now  commonly  raigneth  here  in 
England  to  have  beene  caufed.  Hereunto  alfo  is  to  bee 
added  that  good  ordinance,  which  I  remember  was  once 
proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  That  all  men  fhould 
marke  their  cattle  with  an  open  feverall  marke  upon  their 
flanckes  or  buttockes,  fo  as  if  they  happened  to  be  ftolne, 
they  might  appeare  whofe  they  were,  and  they  which 
fhould  buy  them  might  thereby  fufpect  the  owner,  and 
be  warned  to  abftaine  from  buying  them  of  a  fufpected 
perfon  with  fuch  an  unknowne  marke. 

Eudox.  Surely  thefe  ordinances  feeme  very  expedient, 
but  fpecially  that  of  free  townes,  of  which  I  wonder 
there  is  fo  fmall  ftore  in  Ireland  and  that  in  the  firft 
peopling  and  planting  thereof  they  were  negledled  and 
omitted. 

Iren.  They  were  not  omitted ;  for  there  were,  through 
all  places  of  the  country  convenient,  many  good  townes 
feated,  which  thorough  that  inundation  of  the  Irifh,  which 
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I  firft  told  you  of,  were  utterly  wafted  and  defaced,  of 
which  the  ruines  are  yet  in  many  places  to  be  feene,  and 
of  fome  no  figne  at  all  remaining,  fave  only  their  bare 
names,  but  their  feats  are  not  to  be  found. 

Eudox.  But  how  then  commeth  it  to  pafle,  that  they 
have  never  fince  been  recovered,  nor  their  habitations 
reedified,  as  of  the  reft  which  have  beene  no  lefle  fpoyled 
and  wafted  ? 

Iren.  The  caufe  thereof  was  for  that,  after  their  de- 
folation,  they  were  begged  by  gentlemen  of  the  Kings, 
under  colour  to  repaire  them  and  gather  the  poore  re- 
liques  of  the  people  againe  together,  of  whom  having  ob 
tained  them,  they  were  fo  farre  from  reedifying  of  them, 
as  that  by  all  meanes  they  have  endeavoured  to  keepe 
them  wafte,  leaft  that,  being  repaired,  their  charters 
might  be  renewed,  and  their  Burgeffes  reftored  to  their 
lands,  which  they  had  now  in  their  poflefTion ;  much  like 
as  in  thofe  old  monuments  of  abbeyes,  and  religious 
houfes,  we  fee  them  likewife  ufe  to  doe :  For  which  caufe 
it  is  judged  that  King  Henry  the  Eight  beftowed  them 
upon  them,  conceiving  that  thereby  they  mould  never 
bee  able  to  rife  againe.  And  even  fo  doe  thefe  Lords, 
in  thefe  poore  old  corporate  townes,  of  which  I  could 
name  divers  but  for  kindling  of  difpleafure.  Therefore 
as  I  wiftied  many  corporate  townes  to  be  erected,  fo  would 
I  againe  wifh  them  to  be  free,  not  depending  upon  the 
fervice,  nor  under  the  commaund  of  any  but  the  Go- 
vernour.  And  being  fo,  they  will  both  ftrengthen  all 
the  country  round  about  them,  which  by  their  meanes 
will  be  the  better  replenifhed  and  enriched,  and  alfo  be 
as  continuall  houldes  for  her  Majefty,  if  the  people 
mould  revolt  or  breake  out  againe ;  for  without  fuch  it 
is  eafie  to  forrage  and  over-run  the  whole  land.  Let  be, 
for  enfample,  all  thofe  free-boroughes  in  the  low-coun- 
tryes,  which  are  now  all  the  ftrength  thereof.  Thefe  and 
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other  like  ordinances  might  be  delivered  for  the  good 
eftablifhment  of  the  realme,  after  it  is  once  fubdued  and 
reformed,  in  which  it  might  afterwards  be  very  eafily 
kept  and  maintained,  with  fmall  care  of  the  Governours 
and  Councell  there  appointed,  fo  as  it  fhould  in  fhort 
fpace  yeeld  a  plentifull  revenue  to  the  crowne  of  Eng 
land  ;  which  now  doth  but  fucke  and  confume  the  trea- 
fure  thereof,  through  thofe  unfound  plots  and  changefull 
orders  which  are  dayly  devifed  for  her  good,  yet  never 
effectually  profecuted  or  performed. 

Eudox.  But  in  all  this  your  difcourfe  I  have  not 
marked  any  thing  by  you  fpoken  touching  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  principall  Officer,  to  whom  you  wifh  the 
charge  and  performance  of  all  this  to  be  committed : 
Onely  I  obferved  fome  fowle  abufes  by  you  noted  in  fome 
of  the  late  Governours,  the  reformation  whereof  you  left 
of  for  this  prefent  place. 

Iren.  I  delight  not  to  lay  open  the  blames  of  great 
Magiftrar.es  to  the  rebuke  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
their  reformation  I  will  not  meddle  with,  but  leave  unto 
the  wifedome  of  greater  heads  to  be  confidered :  only 
thus  much  I  will  fpeake  generally  thereof,  to  fatisfie  your 
defire,  that  the  Government  and  cheife  Magiftracy  I 
wifh.  to  continue  as  it  doth  ;  to  wit,  that  it  be  ruled  by  a 
Lord  Deputy  or  Juftice,  for  that  it  is  a  very  fafe  kinde 
of  rule :  but  there-withall  I  wifh  that  over  him  there 
were  placed  alfo  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  perfonages  in  England,  fuch  a  one  I  could  name,1 
upon  whom  the  eye  of  all  England  is  fixed,  and  our  laft 
hopes  now  reft ;  who  being  intituled  with  that  dignity, 
and  being  here  alwayes  refident,  may  backe  and  defend 
the  good  courfe  of  that  government  againft  all  maligners, 
which  elfe  will,  through  their  cunning  working  under 

.  *  fucb  a  one  I  could  name,  &c.]     Meaning  the  Earl  of  Eflex.   TODD. 
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hand,  deprave  and  pull  back  what  ever  thing  mall  be 
begun  or  intended  there,  as  we  commonly  fee  by  expe 
rience  at  this  day,  to  the  utter  ruine  and  defolation  of 
that  poore  realme :  and  this  Lieutenancy  mould  be  no 
difcountenancing  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  but  rather  a 
ftrengthning  of  all  his  doings ;  for  now  the  cheife  evill 
in  that  government  is,  that  no  Governour  is  fuffered  to 
goe  on  with  any  one  courfe,  but  upon  the  lead  informa 
tion  here,  of  this  or  that,  hee  is  either  flopped  and  crofTed, 
or  other  courfes  appointed  him  from  hence  which  he 
mail  run,  which  how  inconvenient  it  is,  is  at  this  houre 
too  well  felt.  And  therefore  this  mould  be  one  principall 
in  the  appointing  of  the  Lord  Deputies  authority,  that  it 
mould  bee  more  ample  and  abfolute  then  it  is,  and  that 
he  mould  have  uncontrouled  power  to  doe  any  thing 
that  he  with  the  advifement  of  the  Councell  mould  thinke 
meete  to  be  done :  for  it  is  not  poffible  for  the  Councell 
here,  to  direct  a  Governour  there,  who  mall  be  forced 
oftentimes  to  follow  the  necefli  tie  of  prefent  actions,  and 
to  take  the  fuddaine  advantage  of  time,  which  being  once 
loft  will  not  bee  recovered;  whilft,  through  expecting 
direction  from  hence,  the  delayes  whereof  are  oftentimes 
through  other  greater  affaires  moft  irkefome,  the  oportu- 
nityes  there  in  the  meane  time  pafTe  away,  and  great  dan 
ger  often  groweth,  which  by  fuch  timely  prevention 
might  eafily  be  flopped.  And  this  (I  remember)  is 
worthily  obferved  by  Machiavel  in  his  difcourfes  upon 
Livie,  where  he  commendeth  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
government,  in  giving  abfolute  power  to  all  their  Coun- 
cellors  and  Governours,  which  if  they  abufed,  they 
mould  afterwards  dearely  anfwere:  And  the  contrary 
thereof  he  reprehendeth  in  the  States  of  Venice,  of  Flo 
rence,  and  many  other  principalityes  of  Italy,  who  ufe 
to  limit  their  cheife  officers  fo  ftrictly,  as  that  thereby 
they  have  oftentimes  loft  fuch  happy  occafions  as  they 
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could  never  come  unto  againe.  The  like  whereof,  who 
fo  hath  beene  converfant  in  that  government  of  Ireland, 
hath  too  often  feene  to  their  great  hinderance  and  hurt. 
Therefore  this  I  could  wifh  to  be  redrefled,  and  yet  not 
fo  but  that  in  particular  things  he  mould  be  reftrained, 
though  not  in  the  generall  government;  as  namely  in 
this,  that  no  offices  mould  bee  fould  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
for  money,  nor  no  pardons,  nor  no  protections  bought 
for  reward,  nor  no  beoves  taken  for  Captainries  of  coun- 
tryes,  nor  no  mares  of  Bimopricks  for  nominating 
Bifhops,  nor  no  forfeytures,  nor  difpenfations  with  pcenall 
Statutes  given  to  their  fervants  or  friends,  nor  no  felling 
of  licences  for  tranfportation  of  prohibited  wares,  and 
fpecially  of  corne  and  flefh,  with  many  the  like ;  which 
neede  fome  manner  of  reftrainte,  or  elfe  very  great  truft 
in  the  honorable  difpofition  of  the  Lord  Deputy. 

Thus  I  have,  Eudoxus,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and  as 
my  memorie  would  ferve  me,  run  through  the  ftate  of 
that  whole  country,  both  to  let  you  fee  what  it  now  is, 
and  alfo  what  it  may  bee  by  good  care  and  amend 
ment  :  Not  that  I  take  upon  me  to  change  the  policy  of 
fo  great  a  kingdome,  or  prefcribe  rules  to  fuch  wife  men 
as  have  the  handling  thereof,  but  onely  to  mew  you  the 
evills,  which  in  my  fmall  experience  I  have  obferved  to 
be  the  cheife  hinderance  of  the  reformation  ;  and  by  way 
of  conference  to  declare  my  fimple  opinion  for  the  re- 
drefle  thereof,  and  eftablifhing  a  good  courfe  for  govern 
ment  ;  which  I  doe  not  deliver  as  a  perfect  plot  of  mine 
owne  invention,  to  be  onely  followed,  but  as  I  have 
learned  and  underftood  the  fame  by  the  confultations  and 
actions  of  very  wife  Governours  and  Councellours  whom 
I  have  (fometimes)  heard  treate  hereof.  So  have  I 
thought  good  to  fet  downe  a  remembrance  of  them  for 
my  owne  good,  and  your  fatisfaction,  that  who  fo  lift  to 
overlooke  them,  although  perhaps  much  wifer  then  they 
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which  have  thus  advifed  of  that  ftate,  yet  at  leaft,  by 
companion  hereof,  may  perhaps  better  his  owne  judg 
ment,  and  by  the  light  of  others  fore-going  him  may 
follow  after  with  more  eafe,  and  haply  finde  a  fairer  way 
thereunto  then  they  which  have  gone  before. 

Eudox.  I  thanke  you,  Irenaeus,  for  this  your  gentle 
paines ;  withall  not  forgetting,  now  in  the  fhutting  up, 
to  put  you  in  minde  of  that  which  you  have  formerly 
halfe  promifed,  that  hereafter  when  wee  mall  meete 
againe  upon  the  like  good  occafion,  you  will  declare 
unto  us  thofe  your  obfervations  which  you  have  gathered 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 
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BORD,  acrofs,  iv.  356 
Abrayd,  to  awake,  to 
roufe,  ii.  359  ;    iii. 
149,  173,  184 
Abye,  to  abide,  to  fuf- 
fer  for,  ii.  155,  226,  417,  453  ; 
iii.  178,352  ;  iv.  250 
Acates,  provifions,  ii.  249 
Accloy,  or  acloy,  to  burden,  to  en 
cumber,  i.  27,  198 
Accofte,  to  go  fide  by  fide,  iv.  1 5 
Accoy,  to  coy,  to  carefs,  iii.  230 
Acoy,  to  reduce,  to  afluage,  i.  23 
Accoyld,  encircled,  ii.  249 
Accrew,  to  increafe,  iii.  182 
Acquit,  to  releafe,  to  free,  i.  300 
Adaw,  to  daunt,  to  fubdue,  to  re 
duce,  i.  27;  iii.  185,  387,  455 
Addeem,  to  judge,  to  doom,  iv.  164 
Addrefs,  to  clothe,  iv.  1 87 
Addreft,  prepared,  iii.  147 
Adore,  to  adorn,  iii.  289 
Adrad,  fearful,  iv.  365 
Advengement,  revenge,  iii.  1 26 
Adview,  to  obferve,  to  fee,  iii.  346 
Advifing,  looking  at,  iii.  1 1 2 
Ad-ward,  award,  iii.  255 
jEmuling,  emulating,  v.  3*4 
^Etna,  a  volcano,  ii.  374 
Affrap,  to  encounter,  to  meet,  to 

ftrike,  ii.  94,  364 
Affrety  an  encounter,  a  meeting,  iii. 
6,  109,  125 


Affront,  to  encounter,  to  confront, 

to  oppofe,  i.  306;  ii.  165,  406; 

iii.  130 
Aggrate,  to  gratify,  to  propitiate,  ii. 

462  ;  iv.  8 

Aglet,  point,  tag,  iv.  60 
Agrife,  to  dread,  to  terrify,  ii.  190 ; 

iii.  214;  iv.  264 
Aguize,  to  drefs,  to  adorn,  ii.  96, 

175  ;  iv.  408 

Alablajler,  alabafter,  ii.  377 
Alegge,  to  alleviate,  to  allay,  ii.  367 
Alewt  howling,  iii.  396 
Algates,    entirely,   all   manner    of 

ways,  ii.  87 

Alleggeance,  alleviation,  ii.  440 
Alls,  alfo,  like  wife,  i.  157 
Amate,  to  confound,  to  daunt,  ii. 

HO;  iii.  49  ;  iv.  248 
Amenance,  carriage,  behaviour,  ii. 

222,  240;  iii.  124;  iv.  413 
Amis,  a  kind  of  veftment,  i.  232 
And  for  ing,  the  participle,  i.  86 
Apaid,  fatisfied,  paid,  ii.  314;  iv.  23 
Apes  on  the  moulders  of  fools,  iii.  1 2 
Appele,  to  accufe,  iii.  457 
Appellation,  appeal,  iv.  254 
Arew,  on  a  row,  iv.  33  ;  v.  88 
Arraugbt,  feized,  reached,  ii.  272 
Arret,  to  allot,  to  appoint,  ii.  218, 

289,  488;  iii.  166 
Ajloil,  to  abfolve,  to  free,ii.  40,  165, 

496  ;  iii.  194  ;  iv.  276;  v.  121 
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Ajlot,  to  befot,  to  ftupify,  to  dull, 

i.  36;  ii.  263 

Ajiert,  to  affright,  to  alarm,  i.  1 3 1 
AJloined,    or    ajtonied,    aftonifhed, 

furprifed,  v.  12 
AJlond,  flunned,  i.  206 
Atone,  at  one,  ii.  95 
Attone,  to  agree,  to  accord,  v.  2 
Attone,  at  once,  iii.  2,  244 
Avale,  to  lower,  to  defcend,  to  alight, 

i.    19,   in,    183;  ii.   242;  iii. 

139, 256 

Avize,  or  Avife,  advife,  iii.  71 
Avoure,  avowry,  iv.  91 
Awhape,  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  iii. 

195  ;  iv.  12,  388 
Aygulets,  or  aglets,  eyelets,  ii.  134 

.Bare,   prifoner's  bafe,    or  bace,    i. 

115;  iii.  425 

Baffle,  to  difgrace  utterly,  iii.  352 
JBaile,  power,  limit,  iv.  258 
Balk,  to  crofs,  to  baffle,  ii.  366 
Balk,   to  difappoint,   to  defeat,  to 

treat  with  contempt,  iii.  258 
Balk,  a  ridge,  a  furrow,  iv.  213 
Ban,  to  forbid,  ii.  377 
Ban,  to  curfe,  iii.  236,   327;  iv. 

5  ;  v.  212 

Banneral,  a  fmall  flag,  iv.  147 
Barbican,  a  watch-tower,  ii.  247 
Bafanet,  head-piece,  iv.  5  2 
Bafcimans,  kiffing  hands,  ii.  357 
Bate,  bit,  or  did  bite,  ii.  1 6 1 
Batteilant,  embattled,  v.  5 
Battil,  to  fatten,  iv.  169 
Bawn,  building,  habitation,  v.  389 
Bay,  a  ftand-ftill,  iii.  190 
Beatbed,  bathed,  plunged,  iii.  195 
Beauperes,  fair  companions,  ii.  350 
Behave,  to  employ,  to  ufe,  ii.  139 
Bebigbt,  called,  deemed,  judged,  i. 

63  ;  iii.  100 

Bebight,  commanded,  ii.  293 
Bebigbt,  entrufted,  committed,  ii. 

39,  219;  iii.  443 
Bebigbt,  promifed,  ii.  125;  iii.  156, 

189,  274 

Belaccoyle,  fair  falutation,  or  greet 
ing,  iii.  1 84 


Belay,  to  befiege,  to  inveft,  to  be 
leaguer,  v.  123 

Belgardes,  fweet  looks,  ii.  134 
Belive,  promptly,  quickly,  1.110,256 
Bellamy,  a  fair  friend,  a  fweetheart, 

ii.  211 

Bents,  ftalks  of  grafs,  iv.  95 
Bejits,   befuits,  befits,  becomes,  ii. 

196;  iii.  no 
Betake,  to  commit,  entruft,  deliver, 

ii.  75  ;  iv.  225 

Beteem,  to  allow,  to  fuffer,  ii.  222 
Bid  tbe  bafey  to  challenge  as  to  fpeed, 

iii.  44 

Blatter,  to  rail,  to  rage,  v.  3 1 7 
Blend,  to  blind,  to  confound,  ii.  332; 

iii.  135  ;  v.  148 
Blent,    blinded,  confounded,    con- 

fufed,  ii.  144,  1 60 
Blent,  blended,  mingled,  iv.  43 
Blin,  to  ceafe,  ii.  433 
Blift,  wounded,  iv.  161 
Blive,  quickly,  fpeedily,  ii.  131 
Blunt,  ignorant,  rude,  v.  57 
Bodrages,  border  ravages,  ii.  282; 

v.  42 

Bolt,  to  fift,  to  canvafs,  ii.  1 50 
Bolts,  arrows,  fhafts,  i.  38 
Boon,  goods,  &c.  obtained  by  peti 
tion,  ii.  476 

Bord,  to  accoft,  to  approach,  to  ad 
vance  towards,  ii.  109,  150 
Bord,  ajeft,  a  gibe,  a  quip,  ii.  388  ; 

iii.  146 
Bordragings,  incurlions,  ravages,  ii. 

282  ;  v.  42 

Barrel,  ruftic,  clownim,  i.  83 
Borrow,  pledge,  fecurity,  i.  60,  105 ; 

iv.  416;  v.  477 

Bougbts,  bouts,  twifls,  folds,  ii.  5 1 
Bourdon,  burden,  v.  92 
Bourn,  a.  boundary,  a  ftream,  ii.  177 
Bouzing,  drinking,  i.  234 
Bowers,  benders,  mufcles,  1.315 
Brame,  bitter,  violent,  ii.  381 
Branjles,  brawls,  dances,  iii.  22 
Breme,  violent,  hot,  i.  23  ;  iv.  277 
Bren,  to  burn,  iii.  138 
Brickie,  brittle,  iii.  263  ;  ^.315 
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Brize,  the  gadfly,  iv.  49 ;  v.  2 
Broom,  gorfe,  furze,  iv.  177 
Brujb,  to  bruife,  iv.  26 
£r«/?,  burft,  broke,  ii.  354,  388 
Bug,  monfter,  object  of  terror,  ii. 

132,  3'3 

Burden,  a  club,  iv.  154 
Burganet,  a  helmet,  ii.  233 
Buxom,  yielding,  obedient,  ii.   60, 

370,  415  ;  iv.  161,  407 
By  and  by,  immediately,  prefently, 

i.  302  ;  iv.  271 
Bylive,  and  belive,  aftive,  quick,  ii. 

3,  222,  344;  iii.  24,  369    t 
Bynempt,  took,  ii.  107 
Bynempt,  named,  mentioned,  i.  87 

Camis,  a  chemife,  iii.  373 

Camus,  a  fhift,  ii.  134 

Can,  for  gan,  began,  ii.   309 ;  iii. 

130,  353 

Cantred,  hundred,  diftricl:,  v.  475 
Capuccio,  a  hood,  iii.  65 
Carke,  care,  load,  i.  190 
Carl,  churl,  ii.  20 
Cajl,  a  couple,  brace,  iv.  141 
Cajt,  throw,  time,  iv.  174 
Cajlory,  a  colour,  ii.  253 
Caufen,  to  explain,  to  tell,  iii.  10 
Cautelous,  cautious,  v.  320 
Cejl,  to  ceafe,  iii.  234 
Chaffar,  to  exchange,   to  bargain, 

iv.  427 
Cbamelot  water,  camlet  watered,  iii. 

289 

Chamfred,  wrinkled,  furrowed,  i.  23 
Charm,  to  enchant,  to  bewitch,  iii. 

389»  447 
Charm,   a  fong,  an  incantation,   a 

fpel),  iv.  336 

Charming,  tuning,  playing,  v.  3  i 
Chaw,  the  jaw,  i.  237 
Chayre,  dear,  chary,  ii.  443 
Checklaton,  a  rich  kind  of  oriental 

fluff,  iv.  153 

Cherry,  to  cherifh,  to  cheer,  iv.  198 
Chevifance,  enterprife,  bargain,  deal 
ing,  i.  59;  ii.  241,  480 
Child  (fee  alfo  Infant),  knight,  iv.  4 


deep,  to  call,  to  name,  ii.  128 
Clofely,  fecretly,  iv.  227 
Cloyed,  wounded,  ii.  461 
Cogijh,  affinity,  v.  336 
Coll,  to  embrace  the  neck,  ii.  374 
Commen,  to  commune,  iii.  443 
Comment,  to  devife,  to  feign,  iv.  283 
Company,  companion,  iii.  97 
Compare,  to  procure,  to  obtain,  to 

accumulate,  i.  236 
Compajfion,    to    compaffionate,    to 

pity,  iv.  340 
Compajt,  round,  iii.  152 
Complement,  completion,  ii.  416 
Complines,  evening  fong,  iv.  401 
Concrew,  to  grow  together,  iii.  207 
Condition,  inward  or  mental  quali 

ties,  iii.  456 

Confufed,  commingled,  v.  247 
Contain,  to  retain,  ii.  272 
Conteck,  conteft,  ii.  360 
Contraire,  to  oppofe,  to  contrary, 

iv.  244 
Contrive,  to  wear  away,  to  fpend, 

ii.  255 

Convince,  to  conquer,  ii.  370 
Copefmate,  fellow-dealer,  iv.  419 
Corb,  crooked,  bent,  i.  24 
Corbes,  corbels,  iii.  251 
Cordwayne,   Cordovan    leather,   ii. 

135  ;  iv.  60 

Corjive,  corrofive,  iii.  238 
Cott,  a  little  boat,  ii.  176 
Could,  knew,  iv.  120 


tation,  iv.  334,  408 
Counterpeife,    to    counterpoife,    to 

counterbalance,  iii.  336 
Cour,  to  cover,  to  cower,  ii.  219 
Covetize,  covetoufnefs,  iv.  309 
Cowardree,  cowardice,  iv.  42  1 
Crake,  to  boaft,  to  brag,  to  vaunt* 

iii.  345  ;  iv.  281 
Crank,  lufty,  courageous,  i.  104 
Craples,  claws,  iii.  437 
Craven,  a  coward,  iv.  132 
Crook,  a  gibbet,  iii.  379^ 
Crowd,  a  fiddle,  v.  169 
Cuffling,  fcuffling,  iii.  152 
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Culver,  a  dove,  v.  161 
Curat,  cuirafs,  iii.  435  ;  iv.  in 
Curiets,  leather  furniture,  iii.  379 
Curtaxe,  a  cutlafs,  iii.  1 18 

Dainty  dainty,  ii.  336;  iii.  87 
Daintejt,  daintieft,  iv.  170 
Dapper,  neat,  pretty,  i.  1 1 5 
Darraign,  to  prepare,  to  arrange,  i. 

240 

Darraine,  to  accomplifh,  iii.  234 
Darts  of  Cupid,  lead  or  gold,  iii.  54 
Dayes-man,  arbitrator,  ii.  226 
Dearling,  darling,  iv.  336 
Dearnly,  fecretly,  darkly,  v.  240 
Death's  Dance,  a  pageant,  i.  128 
Decked,  adorned,  ornamented,  iii.  5  I 
Decrew,  to  decreafe,  iii.  182 
Deem,  to  judge,  decide,  to  doom,  ii. 

212  ;  iii.  296 
Defend,  to  forbid,  to  repel,  ii.  325  ; 

iv.  374 

Define,  to  conclude,  iii.  1 24 
Defray,  to  fatisfy,  to  fettle,  iii.  169 
Degender,  to  degenerate,  iii.   306  ; 

v.  209  ;  376 
Delay,  to  remove,  to  put  away,  to 

poftpone,  ii.  188 

Delay,  to  temper,  mitigate,  v.  257 
Delices,  delights,  ii.  168;  iii.  251 
Demayne,  demeanour,  ii.  224 
Demean,  to  difgrace,  vilify,  iv.  151 
Demi/3,  humble,  v.  21 1 
Deny,  to  refufe,  iii.  316 
Dernful,  difmal,  dark,  v.  85 
Dernly,    fecretly,    darkly,    mourn 
fully,  ii.  98,  342;  iii.  73 
Derring  do,  a  daring  or  bold  enter- 

prife,  i.  117;  ii.  156 
Derring  doers,  daring  doers,  iii.  117 
Dejlgning,  pointing  out,  fignifying, 

iii.  410 

Dejle,  dais,  raifed  platform,  iii.  268 
Diapred,  diverfified,  dappled,  v.  167 
Diffufed,  difperfed,  iv.  1 7 
Dight,  to  prepare,  to  finifh,  i.  228, 

308;  ii.  167;  iii.  258 
Dirk,  dark,  to  darken,  i.  27,  102 
Difavance,  to  retreat  from,  iii.  50 


Difcide,  cleft,  cut  in  two,  iii.  94 
Difcoure,  to  difcover,  ii.  254,  399 
Difcourfe,  traveriing,  fhifting,  chang 
ing  place,  iv.  162 

Difcry,  to  difcover,  to  difplay,  iii.  96 
Difcry,  to  defcribe,  iii.  292 
Difcujt,  fliaken  off,  ii.  354 
Difentrail,  to  pour  out  from  the  en 
trails,  iii.  132 

Dijloign,  to  feparate,  to  part,  iii.  258 
Difmayd,  or  difmade,  ii.  290 
Difple,  to  difcipline,  ii.  3 1 
Difteife,  to  difpoffefs,  iv.  280 
Dijlraught,  torn  in  two,  iii.  204 
Diftraugbted,  diftrafted,  v.  217 
Diverfe,  to  diverge,  ii.  403 
Doe,  to  caufe  or  to  make,  i.  287  ; 

iii.  364 
Dcedale,  Ikilful,  cunning,  fruitful,  ii. 

336 ;  iii.  266 

Dole,  a  mare,  a  portion,  iii.  368 
Donne,  done  on,  iii.  1 77 
Donne ,  to  do,  iv.  201 
Doole,  complaint,  dole,  iii.  2 1 1 
Dortour,  dormitory,  iv.  234 
Double  more,  as  much  again,  iii. 

Doucepere,  one  of  the  twelve  Peers, 

iii.  30 

Drear,  drearinefs,  iv.  74 
Drent,  drowned,  iii.  420;  iv.  376; 

v.  79 

Drivel,  a  driveller,  iii.   105 
Drcyle,  a  drudge,  iv.  391 
Dumpijb,  melancholy,  fad,  forrow- 

ful,  iii.  1 06  ;  v.  117 
Dumps,  forrow,  fadnefs,  v.  142 
Durejle,  imprifonment,  compulfion, 

hardfhip,  iii.  217 

Earne,  to  yearn,  to  long  for,  to  be 
grieved,  ii.  141  ;  iii.  27,  252 

Earjl,  at,  at  length,  at  firft,  as  for 
merly,  iii.  305 

Eatb,  eafy,  eafily,  ii.  139  ;  iii.  189, 
230,  292 

Edify,  to  build,  to  creel,  i.  187  ;  ii. 
342;  iv.  379 

Efforce,  to  force,  ii.  £03 
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Eft,  afterwards,  fubfequently,  again, 

ii.  10;  iii.  130 

Eke,  to  increafe,  to  add  to,  iii.  338 
Els,  elfewhere,  already,  i.  261 
Embaild,  bound  up,  ii.  135 
Embay,  to  bathe,  ii.  325  ;  iii.  42 
Embojl,  to  ornament,  ii.  360 
Embojl,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ii.  1 1 
Embojl,  inclofed,  fhut  up,  iv.  108 
Emboweled,  difboweled,  ii.  474 
Embrewed,  bloody,  wet  with  blood, 

ii.  450;  v.  143 
Eme,  an  uncle,  ii.  276 
Emmarble,  to  harden,  v.  190 
Empeach,   to  hinder,   to  accufe,  i. 

313;  ii.  198,  400;  iii.  262,  419 
Empight,  placed,  fixed,  iv.  235 
Encheafon,  occafion,  ii.  96 
Endlong,  from  end  to  end,  iii.  26 
Endojle,  to  engrave  on  the  back,  iv. 

19;  v.  54 

Endue,  to  endow,  i.  244 
Enfeloned,  become    fierce,    or   en 
raged,  made  fell,  iii.  440 
Enbaunced,  raifed,  lifted  up,  iii.  185 
Enlumine,  to  enlighten,  to  illumine, 

v.  150 

Enrace,  or  encafe,  ii.  443 
Enfeam,  to  fatten,  iii.  285 
Entail,  carving,  ii.  194 
Ent ai Id, engraved,  cut,  ii.  135,  184 
Enterdeal,  mediation,  interpofition, 

iii.  430 ;  iv.  414 
Entertake,  to  entertain,  to  receive, 

iii.  455 
Entire,  interior,  inner,  iii.  218,419; 

v.  118 

Entrail,  coil,  involution,  i.  1 8 1 
Entrailed,  twifted,  interwoven,  ii. 

460;  iii.  137 
Entreat,  to  treat,  iii.  253 
Entrold,  encircled,  ii.  123 
Enure,  to  accuftom,  iii.  114 
Enured,  committed,  ufed,  iii.  457 
Envoy,  difmiffal,  conclufion,  iv.  322 
Ejloine,  to  withdraw,  i.  233 
EJloine,  excufe,  i.  233 
Excbeat,  efcheat,  right  as  lord,  i. 

254;  ii.  491 


Expert,  to  experience,  1.131 
Extreat,  extraction,  iii.  463 
Eyas,   imperfectly  fledged,   young, 
ii.  59;  v.  207 

Fain,  to  be  glad,  to  defire,  ii.  329  ; 

iii.  9,318,431 
Fay,  faith,  iii.  429 
Faytour,  vagabond,  cheat,  rogue,  i. 

57;  ii.  79,  367 

Fear,  to  fray,  to  frighten,  iv.  172 
Feare  (fee   alfo  Fere  and  Pbeere), 

companion,  wife,  iii.  259 
Fellt  the  gall,  iii.  43 
Fellonejt,  felleft,  deadlieft,  iii.  115 
Fere,  hufband,  wife,  companion,  ii. 

23 ;  iii.  141  ;  iv.  69,  165 
Ferme,  a  farm,  ii.  433 
Ferry,  a  boat,  ii.  180 
Fet,  fetched,  iii.  344 ;  v.  84 
Feutre,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready, 

iii.  157,  179 

Fiaunt,  commiflion,  fiat,  iv.  426 
File,  to  defile,  i.  87  ;  ii.  359 
File,  to  fmooth,  to  polifh,  to  refine, 

ii.  366;  v.  57 

Fit,  ftrain,  divifion  of  a  fong,  v.  33 
Flaw,  a  guft  of  wind,  iii.  375 
Fleet,  to  float,  iii.  245 
Flight,  a  kind  of  long  arrow,  iii.  404 
Flitt,  fleet,  fwift,  i.  160 
Flour,  fpot,  floor,  ii.  267 
Foifon,  plenty,  abundance,  v.  85 
Folk-mote,  a  meeting  of  people,  iii. 

144;  v.  390 
Fony  a  fool,  a  fond  or  filly  perfon,  i. 

24;  v.  41 

Fond,  foolifh,  filly,  ii.  1 5 
Foodt  a  feud,  i.  304;  ii.  87 
For,  becaufe,  v.  36 
Foray  (and  fee  Forray),  to  ravage, 

to  pillage,  iv.  221 
Fordo,  to  undo,  to  deftroy,  ii.  34, 

103  ;  iii.  311 

Fore-bent,  fore-taken,  ii.  42 1 
Forejlack,  to  delay,  to  defer,  to  poft- 

pone,  v.  301 

Forewearied,  overwearied,  ii.  6 
Forlent,  given  beforehand,  ii.  420 
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Former,  foremoft,  iv.  152 
Formerly,  firft,  in  the  firft  place,  iv. 

Forray,  to  ravage,  pillage,  ii.  68 
Forfwat,  over-fweated,  i.  47 
Forfwonk,  over-wearied,  i.  47 
Forihink,  to  unthink,  to  grieve,  la 
ment,  iii.  297 ;  iv.  105 
Fortby,  therefore,  i.  105,  115 
Fortunize,  to   make   fortunate,    or 

lucky,  iv.  185 
For  why,  becaufe,  for  this  reafon, 

iii.  298  ;  iv.  90,  130 
Fouldring,  thundering,  ii.  115 
Foy,  faith,  ii.  275 
Franion,  a  companion,  a  wanton,  ii. 

121  ;  iii.  347 

Franklin,  a  freeholder,  ii.  24 
Free,  innocent,  pure,  iii.  250 
Frenne,  a  ftranger,  i.  44      f 
Frorne,  frozen,  i.  30 
Frounce,  to  plait,  to  wrinkle,  i.  230 
Frowy,  mofly,  ii.  495 
Furniment,  furniming,  iii.  136 
Fyld,  fealed,  felt,  iv.  233 

Galage,  a  ftartup,  a  clown's  fhoe 

or  boot,  i.  31,  107 
Galloglajles,  Irilh  foot-foldiers,  v. 

361,  382 
Gan,  can,  iv.  329 
Garran,  a  kind  of  horfe,  v.  323 
Gars,  makes,  caufes,  i.  43  ;  ii.  165 
Gate,  way,  progrefs,  pace,  ii.  415 
Gear,   matter,  affair,  furniture,  iii. 

433;  iv.  78 
Geafon,  rare,  uncommon,  fingular, 

iv.   107,  386;  v.  i 
Gelt,  a  gelded  horfe  or  other  caf- 

trated  animal,  iii.  200 
Gern,  to  grin,  iv.  29 
Gejl,  deed,  exploit,  ii.  27,  114;  iv. 

421 

Giambeux,  boots,  ii.  184 
Gin,  engine,  fnare,  contrivance,  ii. 

129,  466 

Glade,  to  gladden,  iv.  206 
Glaive,  or  glave,  a  fword,  a  weapon, 

iii.  203  ;  v.  193 


Glib,  a  lock  of  hair,  iii.   214;  v. 

356 

Godded,  made  a  god  of,  v.  6  1 
Glode,  glided,  or  glowed,  iii.  149 
GoJJips,  akin  through  God,  ii.  70 
Graile,  gravel,  fand,i.  284;  iii.  449  ; 

v.  14 
Grange,  a  folitary  ruftic   dwelling, 

iv.  269 

Grayle,  the  holy  veffel,  ii.  279 
Greave,  groove,  iii.  35 
Gree,  favour,  liking,  eftimation,  i. 

161  ;  ii.  127 
Gree,  in,  kindly,  in  good  part,  fa 

vourably,  iii.  399 
Greete,  forrow,  mourning,  i.  94 
Greete,  to  cry,  to  weepe,  i.  43 
Gride,  to  pierce,  i.  21  ;  ii.  229,  359, 


375  J 


I! 


;  iv.  363 


Groom,  a  young  man,  ii.  137 
Guarijb,  to  cure,  to  heal,  ii.  440 
Guild,  a  hall,  a  fraternity,  ii.  208 
Gulf,  the  paunch,  i.  108 
Gyre,  or  gire,  a  circle,  ii.  346 

Habergeon,  armour  for  the  neck  and 

breaft,  ii.  184 
Hacqueton,  a  jacket  worn  under  ar 

mour,  ii.  230 

Haggard,  wild,  untamed,  ii.  53 
Hale,  health,  welfare,  v.  71 
Halfendeal,  half-part,  iii.  19 
Halidom,  holinefs,  iv.  405 
Harborougb,  fhelter,  harbour,  i.  73 
Harrow,  to  fubdue,  to  conquer,  ii. 

36;  v.  151 

Harrow,  an  exclamation,  ii.  1  89 
Hafke,  a  bafket  for  fifti,  i.  125 
Haubergh,  a  coat  of  mail,  ii.  232 
Haught,  lofty,  proud,  i.  274 
Hauljl,  embraced  round  the  neck, 

iii.  140 

Hault,  haughty,  iv.  66 
Heard,  a  herdfman,  iv.  178 
Heavenly,  or  heavy,  ii.  459 
Hele,  to  cover,  iii.  262 
Hent,  took,  ii.   108  ;  iii.  445  ;  iv. 

10,  218,  273;  v.  242 
Heroejl,  heroine,  iv.  344 
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Hervy,  to  worihip,    to   honour,  to 

pay  refpeft  to,  ii.  308 
Herfe,  rehearfal  of  prayers,  ii.  379 
Right,  called,  i.  155  ;  ii.  6  ;  iii.  199 
Higbt  (fee  alfo  Bebight),  committed, 

entrufled,  i.  228  ;  iii.  263 
Hild,  held,  iii.  278 
Hilding,  a  bafe  low  perfon,  iv.  117 
Hook  or  crook,  by,  in  any  poffible 

way,  iii.  330 
Hooved  (and   fee  Hove),   hovered, 

remained,  v.  56 
Hofpitage,  hofpitality,  iii.  22 
Hoftlejl,  inhofpitable,  iii.  43 
Hot  (and  fee  Higbt),  called,  named, 

i.  109;  ii.  57 
Hotfpur,  ram,  hafty,  impetuous,  in- 

confiderate,  iii.  97 
Hours,  prayers,  iv.  120 
Hove,  to  remain,  to  hover,  iii.  27 
Huckfter,  hooker,  hawker,  iv.  419 
Hugger  mugger,  in  fecret,  iv.  390 
Humblejl,  humility,  i.  219 
Hurtle,  to  dam,  or  ftrike  violently 

againft,  i.  231,  241  ;  ii.  161 

Ifere,  together,  in  company,  ii.  i 
Ilk,  that  fame,  i.  97 
Imp,  a  fcion,  i.  272  ;  iv.  7 
Imp,  to  engraft,  to  infert,  iii.  235 
Impeccable,  unappeafable,  iii.  241 
Impeach  (fee  alfo  Empeacb),  to  hin 
der,  to  accufe,  i.  313  ;  iv.  376 
Imply,  to  fold,  or  enfold,  i.  267  ;  ii. 

55>456 
Importable,  infupportable,  ii.  228 

Importunity,  cruelty,  feverity,  per- 
verfenefs,  ii.  392 

Indew,  to  put  on,  ii.  456  ;  iii.  23 

Infant  (fee  alfo  Child),  prince, 
knight,  iv.  165 

Infer,  to  bring  upon,  iv.  167 

Infeft,  annoyance,  ii.  298 

Ingate,  entrance,  commencement, 
iii.  254;  iv.  297  ;  v.  407 

Infolence,  unufualnefs,  unwonted- 
nefs,  v.  54 

Inftantly,  earneftly,  iii.  246 

Intendiment,  underftanding,  atten 
tion,  ii.  436  ;  iv.  332 


Interejl,  concern  in,  intereft,  iv.  253 
Invent,  to  find,  i.  270 

Jacob's  Jlaff,  a  pilgrim's  ftaff,  i.  276 
Jane,  a  coin  of  Genoa,  ii.  484 
Javel,  a  low  dirty  fellow,  iv.  396 
Jefees,  ftraps  for  hawks,  iv.  101 
Joan,  Pope,  as  merry  as,  a  phrafe, 

ii.  174 

Jolly,  handfome,  noble,  i.  175 
Jollybead,  mirth,  jollity,  iv.  219 
Jovial,  joyous,  gladfome,  ii.  321 

Keigbt,  caught,  ii.  373  ;  iii.  402 
Kern,  an  Irifh  irregular  foot-foldier, 

i.  87;  v.  361 
Keft,  caft,  iv.  231 
Kejlrel  kind,  a  bafe  kind,  ii.  126 
Kid,  from  ken,  to  know,  i.  139 
Kind,  nature,  ii.   120;  iv.  173  ;  v. 

103,  245 
Kindly,  natural,  naturally,  i.  305  ; 

iv.  426 

Kings  and  Kefars,  iii.  52 
Kirtle,  a  petticoat,  a  cloak,  i.  94 
Knife,  a  fword,  ii.  412 

Lamping,  flaming,  mining,  v.  115 
Lare,  layer,  pafture,  iii.  220 
Latch,  to  catch,  i.  39 
Launce,  a  balance,  ii.  465 
Leachcraft,  medical  or  furgical  Ikill 

or  aid,  ii.  387 
Leap,  a  bafket,  i.  142 
Lear,    and   lere,    learning,    leflbn, 

lore,  ii.  471 ;  iv.  96 
Leafing,  lying,  i.  281 
Leave,  to  levy,  to  raife,  ii.  27 1 
Ledden,  language,  dialect,  fpeech,  iii. 

279  ;  v.  58 
Legerdemain,  Height  of  hand,  iii. 

447;  iv.  410 
Leke,  leaky,  i.  258 
Leman,    a  fweetheart,    a  lover,   i. 

177;  ii.  1 68 ;  iii.  241 
Let,  to  hinder,  i.  306 
Levin,  lightning,  i.  95  ;  iii.  405 
Lewd,  wicked,  ignorant,  luftful,  ii. 

407 ;  iv.  69 
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Licence  to  beg,  a  pauper's,  iv.  398 
Lick,  alike,  equal,  ii.  474 
Lief,  dear,  ii.  8,  91,  239,  499 
Lief  or   loth,    liking   or   difliking, 

willing  or  unwilling,  iii.  5 
Lig,  to  lie,  to  repofe,  iv.  108 
Like  welly  to  thrive,  i.  84 
Likely,  likeable,  iv.  257 
Likelynefi,  likenefs,  refemblance,  fi- 

milarity,  iii.  420 

Limebound,  learner  or  limer,  iii.  329 
Lin,   to  ceafe,   to  end,  i.  184;  ii. 

389;  v.  250 

Lincoln  green,  a  colour,  iv.  60 
Lionefee,  part  of  Cornwall,  iv.  68 
Lift  (and  fee  Lujl),  to  defire,  to  luft, 

to  wilh,  ii.  366  ;  iii.  342 
Liftful,  difpofed  to  Men,  iii.  319 
Lithe,  pliable,  yielding,  i.  24 
Loord,  a  clown,  a  lout,  ii.  468 
Loos,  praife,  laud,  iv.  230 
Lore,  left,  loft,  iii.  77  ;  iv.  142 
Loring,  inftruclion,  learning,  iii.42i 
Lorrel,  a  loofe  fellow,  i.  83 
Lojel,  an  abandoned  perfon,  iii.  347  ; 

iv.  415 

Lout,  to  bow,  ii.  37  ;  iii.  441 
Lovely,  loving,  iii.  189,  354 
Lover,  a  light,  a  louver,  iv.  205 
Lug,  a  perch  or  rod,  a  meafure  of 

length,  ii.  264 
Lufkijhnejl,  fluggifhnefs,  lazinefs,  iv. 

53 
l,  wifhed,  deiired,  iii.  430 


Macerate,  to  make  lean,  iv.  357 
Mail,  interwoven  armour,  i.  246 
Make,  to  write  poetry,  i.  75  ;  v.  38 
Make,  to  do,  iv.  250 
Make   (fee  alfo  Mate),   a   mate,  a 

companion,  i.  284;  iii.  47;   v. 

74,  120 

Malefice,  evil  deed,  iv.  427 
Malengin,  ill  intent,  malignity,  ii. 

356;  iii.  444 
Mall,  a  mallet,  a  hammer,  i.    299  ; 

iii.  173 

Maltalent,  ill-will,  fpleen,  ii.  425 
Mard,  fpoiled,  injured,  ii.  348 


Martelled,  hammered,  ii.  479 
Mate,  to  confound,  deftroy,  ii.  5; 

iii.  216 
Mate  (fee  alfo  Make},   a  make,  a 

companion,  iii.  192 
Maugre,  in  fpite  of,  ii.  163 
Meanly,  indifferently,  iv.  396 
M eared,  divided,  iv.  446 
Meddling,  mixing,  ii.  107 
Meere,  or  meare,  a  boundary,  iii.  1 7 
Meint,  or  ment,  mingled,  i.    132, 
197;  iii.  54,377;  iv.  132,357 
Mell,  to  meddle,  to  mix,  i.   186; 

iii.  242;  iv.  35 

Mercify,  to  compaffionate,  iv.  148 
Mere,  abfolute,  entire,  v.  266 
Mefprife,  contempt,  ii.  206 
Mich,  to  fteal,  v.  484 
Mieve,  to  move,  iii.  301 
Miniments,  evidences,  muniments, 

iii.  212 

Minion,  a  pet,  a  favourite,  ii.  1 20 
Mini/bed,  diminimed,  ii.  62 
Mifcreance,  mifbelief,  i.  59 
Mifcreated,  ill-formed,  ii.  208 
Misfare,  to  go  wrong,  iii.  297 
Mijler,  kind  of,  or  manner  of,  iii. 

300;  iv.  221 
Mijler   wight,  manner  or    kind  of 

man,  ii.  9,  427,469;  iii.  196 
Mijlreth  not,  needeth  not,  fignifieth 

not,  ii.  482 

Mifwend,  to  go  amifs,  iv.  390 
M oil,  to  defile,  to  foil,  v.  2 1 4 
Mome,  blockhead,  iv.  259 
Mongibel,  a  volcano,  ii.  248 
Mops  and  mows,  mocks  and  mouths, 

iv.  155 

More,  a  root,  a  ftraw berry,  iv.  265 
Morion,  a  helmet,  iv.  272;  v.  15 
Mojlwhat,  chiefly,  v.  59 
Mott,  meafured,  meeted,  v.  44 
Munificence,  fortification,  ii.  65 
Muchel,  much,  mickle,  i.  242 ;  ii.  47  5 
Mujl,  new  wine,  iv.  276 

Namely,  efpecially,  iv.  81,  281 
Narre,  nearer,  iv.  443 
Native,  natural,  iii.  401 
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Nephews,   grandchildren,   defcend- 

ants,  i.  253  ;  iv.  440 
Nett,  pure,  clean,  iii.  68 
Nigardife,  miferlinefs,  fparingnefs, 

iii.  215 
Nonce,  or  nones,  occafion,  once,  iv. 

6;  v.  ii 

Note,  might  not,  iii.  9,  342 
Nought,  not,  ii.  201 

Of,  off,  at  a  diftance  from,  ii.  420 ; 

iii.  44 

Off  and  of,  i.  305;  ii.  52,  131 
On  and  one  confounded,  ii.  141 
Origctne,  baftard  marjoram,  i.  209 
Ought,  to  own,  to  owe,  i.  240 ;  ii. 

23i»  353;  iv.  77,  143,  173 
Overcraw,  to  overcrow,  to  overawe, 

to  fubdue,  ii.  19 

Overdight,  covered  over,  iii.  222 
Overhent,  overtook,  ii.   266,  472  ; 

iii.  424 

Overren,  to  over-run,  iii.  328 
Owches,  jewels,  onyxes,  ii.  3  3 
Owe  (and  fee  Ought},  to  own,  to 

poffefs,  iv.  173 

Panachcea,  a  panacea,  ii.  437 
Pannikell,  the  brain-pan,  the  fkull, 

»•  433 
Paravant,  openly,  before  all,  beyond 

all,  ii.  368;  v.  65 
Parbreak,  a  vomit,  i.  182 
Pardale,  a  fort  of  panther,  i.  273 
Parget,  plafter,  varnifh,  v.  9 
Pajl,  to  care  for,  to  heed,  iii.  231; 

iv.  427 

Paflionate,  to  be  in  grief,  ii.  72 
Patience  perforce,  of  neceffity,  by 

compulfion,  ii.  126;  iii.  21 
Payfe,  to  poife,  to  weigh,  ii.  262 
Peaze,  a  heavy  blow,  ii.  370 
Peece,   a  caftle,  a   fortification,   ii. 

292  ;  iii.  23,  328 ;  v.  122 
Peevijhnejl,  fillinefs,  folly,  iv.  150 
Pelf,  fcraps,  rubbifh,  i.  236 
Perlous,  perilous,  ii.  296,  311 
Perfant,  piercing,  penetrating,  iii.  8 
Perfue,  a  track,  ii.  435 


Pight,  fixed,  placed,  fet,  iL  1 3 ;  iii. 

306;  v.  9 

Pill,  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  iv.  193 
Pinnoed,  pinioned,  iii.  362 
Pionings,  diggings,  ii.  282 
Plejh,  fplalh,  pool,  ii.  229 
Plight,  to  fold,  to  plait,  ii.  175 
Poife,  weight,  ii»  66 
Poll  and  pill,  to  extort,  iii.  323 
Pope  Joan,  as  merry  as,  a  phrafe, 

ii.  174 

Portejl,  a  prayer-book,  i.  232 
Pot/hares,  potfhards,    fragments  of 

pottery,  iv.  54 
Pouke,    Puck,    Robin  Goodfellow, 

Hob-goblin,  v.  176 
Pouldred,  powdered,    fpotted,   be- 

fprinkled,  ii.  371 

Pra6iic,  treacherous,  praftifed,  ii.  78 
Praftife,  to  fteal  cunningly  or  trea- 

cheroufly,  iv.  183 
Prank,  to  difplay,  to  drefs,  to  prink, 

i.  230;  ii.  1 20 
Prank,    injury,    mifchief,    playful 

trick,  iii.  315 
Preace,   prefs,  crowd,  i.   212;  ii. 

73;  iii.  418 

Preeve,  or prieve,  to  prove,  iv.  434 
Prefage,  to  point  out,  to  forefee,  to 

forebode,  ii.  43 
Prejt,  ready,  ii.  226;  iii.  224;  iv. 

144,  247 

Pretence,  intention,  ii.  75  ;  iii.  426 
Pretend,  to  hold  or  to  extend  forth, 

iv.  97 

Pretended,  ftretched  over,  iv.  214 
Prevent,  to  anticipate,  iii.  99 
Prief,   proof  (fee   alfo  Preeve},   i. 

316;  iv.  400 

Prime,  Spring,  morning,  i.  209 
Privy  or  pert,  fecret  or  open,  with 

or  without  difguife,  i.  108 
Proin,  to  prune,  to  fmooth  or  ar 
range  feathers,  v.  86 
Protence,  a  ftretching  out,  ii.  383 
Protend,  to  ftretch  out,  ii.  383 
Protract,  delay,  dilation,  v.  160 
Prow,  courageous,  hardy,  ii.  391 
Pryfe,  to  pay  the  price  for,  iii.  274 
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Pumy  Jlone,  or  pumies,  pumice 
ftones,  ftones,  i.  39  ;  ii.  439 

Purchafe,  booty,  i.  216;  iii.  431, 
441  ;  iv.  212,  416 

Purpofe,  converfation,  difcourfe,  i. 
205  ;  ii.  175,  237,  363  ;  iii.  191 

Purpofes,  a  game,  iii.  23 

Quaint,   ftrange,    nice,   curious,    i. 

119;  ii.  467,472;  iii.  87 
Quaint,  quenched,  ii.  162 
Quarrel,  a   kind   of  fquare-headed 

arrow,  ii.  295 
Quarry,  game,  a  heap  of  dead  game, 

ii.  301  ;  iv.  65 

Quayed,  quailed,  or  cowed,  i.  306 
Quell,  to  kill,  to  fubdue,  iv.  278 
Queme,  to  pleafe,  to  gratify,  i.  56 
Quicb,  to  ftir,  to  move,  to  give  figns 

of  life,  iii.  454 
Quight,  to  requite,  to  repay,  i.  185; 

ii.  441  ;  iii.  262 
Quinch,  to  ftir,  to  move,  v.  460 
Quit  claim,  to  releafe,  iv.  63 
Quip,  to  taunt,  to  jeer,  iv.  153,410 
Quooke,  quaked,  iv.  252 

Rail,  to  pour  down,   i.    279;    ii. 

229,  424;  iv.  296 
Rakebell,  worthlefs,  rafcally,  iv.  1 6  ; 

v.  387 

Randon,  random,  i.  57  ;  ii.  144 
Rafcal,  bafe,  villanous,  ii.  70 
Rajb,  to  tear  violently,  iii.  1 10,  343 
Rajbly,  haftily,  fuddenly,  ii.   359; 

iv.  429 

Rath,  early,  foon,  ii.  391 
Raugbt,  reached,  ii.  143,  473  ;  iii. 

i39»  '95 
Ray,  to  beray,  to  ftreak,  11.  100  ;  iv. 

102;  v.  14 
Rayons,  rays,  v.  9 
Read,  or  rede,  to  advife,  ii.  28 
Re-ally,  to  rally,  iv.  249 
Reame,  realm,  kingdom,  iii.  226 
Recblejl,  recklefs,  carelefs,  iv.  420 
Recoil,  to  retire,  to  withdraw,  ii.  28 
Recoure,  to  recover,  iii.  242,  271 
Recuile,  to  recoil,  iv.  48 


Recule,  to  turn  back,  to  retire,  iv.  1 7 

Recure  (fee  alfo  Recoure),  to  re 
cover,  iii.  225  ;  iv.  113 

Redoubted,  dreaded,  iii.  3 1 1 

Redounding,  redundant,  i.  213 

Regiment,  government,  command, 
iii.  320  ;  iv.  268 

Relate,  to  bring  back,  ii.  502 

Relide,  joined  himfelf,  iii.  243 

Relieve,  to  awake,  i.  125 

Relive,  to  revive,  to  bring  to  life 
again,  iv.  216 

Renning,  running,  v.  70 

Renowmed,  renowned,  i.  247 

Renverft,  reverfed,  iii.  352 

Reprieved,  reproved,  iii.  400 

Reprize,  to  take  again,  ii.  302 

Rejiant,  refident,  iii.  283 

Refolve,\.o  diffolve,  to  melt,  iv.  359 

Retrait,  a  piclure,  a  portrait,  ii.  239 

Reverfe,  to  bring  back,  ii.  18,  404 

Revert,  to  return,  iii.  190 

Revejt,  re-clothe,  ii.  93 

Rew,  row  (fee  alfo  Arew\  ii.  450 ; 
iii.  380;  iv.  333 

Riotife,  riotoufhefs,  iv.  357 

Rivage,  more,  iii.  183 

Roine,  to  growl,  iii.  45  5 

Rood,  the  crofs,  iv.  120 

Rote,  a  mufical  inftrument,  ii.  261 ; 
iii.  235 

Rove,  to  moot,  iii.  1 1,  384 

Rown,  to  whifper,  iii.  30 

Rulejl,  unruly,  lawlefs,  uncontrol 
lable,  iv.  371 

Rutty,  rooty,  v.  257 

Sacred,  enchanted,  holy,  ii.  317 

Sad,  grave,  heavy,  melancholy,  dull, 
i.  176 

Saine,  to  fay,  iv.  283 

Salied,  leaped,  fallied,  ii.  187 

Salued,  faluted,  ii.  224 

Sam  (fee  alfo  Yfame),  together,  col 
lected,  ii.  42 

Samite,  filk-ftuff,  iii.  66 

Saw,  fentence,  faying,  decree,  v.  63 

Say,  a  coarfe  fluff,  i.  94 

Say,  affay,  proof,  iv.  224 
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Scand,  climbed,  iv.  244 
Scarmoges,  fkirmimes,  ii.  1 86 
Scern,  to  difcern,  iii.  28 
Scorfe,    exchange,   interchange,    ii. 

258;  iii.  6;  iv.  176 
Scrike,  to  fhriek,  to  fcream,  v.  100 
Scruze,   to    fqueeze,   to    fcrew,    to 

cruih,  ii.  302,  437 
Scryde,  defcried,  iv.  36 
Scryne,  a  defk,  a  cofFer,  a  cafket,  a 

cheft,  i.  173 
Sdain,  difdain,  iii.  389 
See,  a  feat,  throne,  iv.  421 
Selcoutb,   feldom    known,    ilrange, 

iii.  215 
Senefcbal,  houfe-fteward,  governor, 

iii.  90;  v.  402 
Sept,  family,  v.  300 
Set  by,  to  efteem,  to  value,  iii.  192 
Sbard,  divifion,  boundary,  what  is 

fhared,  ii.  187 
Sbeen,   fhining,    gliftening,    bright, 

glittering,  iv.  424 

Sbend,  to  rebuke,  to  difgrace,  to  re 
prove,  i.  97  ;  ii.  160,  220,  42 1 ; 

iii.  i,  157;  iv.  129 
Sbere,  andyfre£?r,tranfparent,  bright, 

pure,  ii.  378 

Sbope,  fhaped,  formed,  iii.  386 
Shot  in  years,  aged,   advanced  in 

life,  iii.  398 

Sbrift,  confeffion,  iv.  402 
Sbrigbt,  fhrieked,  ii.  496 
Sbright,  a  fhriek,  iv.  95 
Shrive,  to  take  confeffion,  or  to  con- 

fefs,  i.  94;  iii.  301 
Sib,  related  to,  ii.  390 
Sicker,  fecure,  certainly,  fure,  i.  96  ; 

iv.  401 
Sickernejl,   fecurity,    certainty,  ii. 

473;  iii.  61 

Siege,  a  feat,  a  throne,  ii.  122 
Sient,  a  fcion,  iii.  310 
Sight,  fighed,  iv.  73  ;  v.  6 
Sin,  fince,  iv.  422 
Singulfs,  fobs,  iii.  46,  396 
Sir,  a  title  given  to  priefts,  i.  66 
Sitbe,  time,  iii.  32  ;  v.  32 
Sits,  fuits,  i.  75,  125,  1 86,  312 


Skean,  a  knife,  a  dagger,  v.  360 
Skill,  to  fignify,  to  care  for,  iii.  359 ; 

iv.  107 

Skilly  knowledge,  acquirement,  abi 
lity,  iv.  204 
Sneb,  zndfnib,  to  fnub,  to  check,  to 

reprove,  i.  26 

Soil,  fpoil,  dirt,  mire,  iii.  128 
Sold,  pay,  remuneration,  i.  240 
Soote,  fweet,  i.  1 1 8 
Sootblicb,  foothly,  truly,  ii.  367 
Sort,  company,  fociety,  ii.  351  ;  iii. 

366;  iv.  176,  211,  250;  v.  73 
Sound,  fwoon,  ii.  426  ;  iv.  53 
Sovenance,  remembrance,  ii.    176; 

iv.  346 

Space,  to  walk,  to  roam,  iii.  1 19 
Spalles,  the  moulders,  ii.  185 
Spell,  charm,  enchantment,  i.  37 
Sperfed,  difperfed,  thin,  fcattered,  i. 

1 88;  iii.  353 

Spill,  to  fpoil,  to  damage,  iv.  36 
Spilt,  inlaid,  pieced,  iii.  251 
Squib,  a  petty  paltry  trifling  fellow, 

iv.  398 

Squire,  a  fquare,  a  rule,  ii.  105 
Stales,  decoys,  baits,  wantons,  ii. 

87;  iv.  192 
Stalled,  ftolen,  iv.  430 
Stark,  firm,  ftrong,  itiff,  ii.  100 
Stead,  place,  ftation,  ii.  1 6 
Steale,  flale,  handle,  iv.  29 
Steane,  a  ftone,  iv.  278 
Sterve,  to  die,  ii.  185  ;  iii.  87 
Steven,  noife,  outcry,  i.  1 1  o 
Stint,  to  flop,  iv.  425 
Stream,  to  fend  forth,  v.  197 
Strene,  defcent,  race,  ftrain,  iii.  454; 

iv.  126  . 

Strefi,  diftrefs,  iii.  48 
Stricb,  the  fcreech-owl,  or  ftritch- 

owl,  ii.  316 
Sty,  to  afcend,  to  fly  up,  to  rife,  i. 

161;  ii.   56,  209;  iii.  245;  iv. 
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Sugred,  fweet,  agreeable,  ii.  170 
Surbet,  wearied,  bruifed,  ii.  1 16 
Surquedry,  pride,  infolence,  ii.  315; 

i".  331 
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Swain,  a  perfon,  a  youth,  a  labourer, 

i.  306 ;  ii.  296 ;  iii.  34 
Swelt,  fainted,  iv.  233 

Taniftry,  thaniftry,  the  dignity  of 

a  chief  in  Ireland,  v.  304 
Tartare,    Tartary,   and    Tartarus, 

hell,  i.  297;  ii.  306;  iv.  375 
Tafeel  gent,  the    tierfel  gentle,  or 

male  gosfhawk,  ii.  421 
Teemed,  in  a  team,  iv.  366 
Teen,  grief,  forrow,  vexation,  ii.  73, 

105,    1 06,    439;    iii.   42,    131, 

300,  304,  314;  v.  234 
Thee,  or  thie,  to  profper,  to  thrive, 

ii.  97,  293 

Thewed,  mannered,  ii.  182 
Tbewes,  endowments,  manners,  qua 
lities,  ii.  2,  182  ;  iii.  328;  v.  59 
Tho,  then,  i.  16 

Thrall,  a  prifoner,  a  captive,  i.  314 
Thrall,  to  thrill,  to  pierce,  iv.  223 
Thrillant,  thrilling,  piercing,  ii.  157 
Thrilling,  drilling,  piercing,  v.  1 2 1 
Thrifty,  thirfty,  i.  250 
Throw,  time,  moment,  ii.  36,  422 
Throw,  agony,  ftruggle,  iv.  231 
Tickle,  unfure,  unfteady,  iv.  77 
Tine  (fee  alfo  Teen),  forrow,  grief, 

vexation,  iv.  167,  457 
Tine,  to  kindle,  to  light,  to  excite, 

ii.  219,  294,  401,  469;  iii.  24, 

104,  203,  287;  iv.  369 
Tire,  rank,  order,  tier,  i.  239 
To,  an  augmentative,  iii.  424,  438 
Tobacco,  a  panacea,  ii.  436 
Tooting,  prying,  looking,  i.  38 
Too-too,  indicating  excefs,  iv.  261 
Tort,  injury,  jvrong,  ii.  68,    164; 

iv.  424 
Totty,  unfteady,  wavering,  tottering, 

i.  24;  iv.  276 
Trade,  tread,  footfteps,  cuftom,  ii. 

187  ;  iv.  204 
Treachetour,  a  traitor,  a  trickfter,  ii. 

278;  iv.  159 
Treachour,  a  traitor,  ii.  12 
Treague,  a  truce,  a  ceflation  of  arms, 

ii.  1 19 


Treen,  wooden,  made  of  tree,  i.  208 

Trenchand,  cutting,  ii.  55 

Troad,  and  trode,  a  path  made  by 

treading,   i.  81  ;  iv.  400 
Trow,  to  believe,  ii.  163 
Tyranning,  tyrannizing,  iii.  193 
Twight  (fee  alfo  Wite],  to   blame, 

reproach,  iii.  396 

Umbriere,  the  beaver  of  a  helmet,  ii. 

352;  iii.  157 

Unacquainted,  ft  range,  i.  252 
Uncafe,  to  unlkin,  iii.  353  ;  iv.  435 
Underfong,   to   undertake,  to   take 

under  hand,  i   76;  iii.  323 
Undertime,  meal-time,  dinner-time, 

ii.  468 
Uneath,  uneafily,  difficultly,  fcarce- 

ly,  ii.  15,  48  ;  iii.  342 
Unhappy,  wicked,  mifchievous,  vi 
cious,  iv.  387 
Unhele  (fee  alfo  Hele),  to  uncover, 

ii.  326;  iii.  162 
Unkind,  unnatural,  againft  kind  or 

nature,  ii.  378 
Unlich,  unlike,  i.  255 
Unperfite,  imperfeft,  iv.  285 
Unwary,  unlocked  for,  not  prepared 

for,  ii.  75 

Unwift,  unknown,  ii.  372 
Upbrays,  upbraidings,   reproaches, 

ii.  462 

Value,  valour,  courage,  ii.  183  ;  iii. 

47  J  iv.  345 
Ventayle,  the  breathing  place  of  a 

helmet,  ii.  371  ;  iii.  427 
Vild,  vile,  ii.  469 
Virelays,    fpring-fongs,    fhepherds' 

fongs,  iii.  22 ;  v.  244 
Vifnomy,  phyfiognomy,  iii.  358 

Waift,  a  waif,  a  ftray,  iii.  303 
Warelejl,  unaware,  iii.  105,  317 
War-monger,  a  dealer  in  war,  iii.  30 
Warn,  to  fummon,  iv.  425 
Warray,  to  war  upon,  i.  262 
Warre,  worfe,  iii.  221 
Watcbet,  light  blue,  ii.  418 ;  v.  95 
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Water- cbamelot,  camlet  watered  or 

wavy,  iii.  289 
Wawes,  waves,  ii.  305 
Way,  to  go  on  the  way,  iii.  108 
Wayment,  to  lament,  to  grieve,  ii. 

91  ;  iv.  310,  340 
Wayment,  lamentation,  ii.  416 
Wearijb,  mifchievous,  evil  difpofed, 

iii.  170 

Weeting,  witting,  knowing,  iii.  1 84 
Weft,  wafted,   waved,  avoided,  ii. 

180,  416 
Weft  (fee   alfo    Waift),  a  waif,  a 

ftray,  iii.  33,  1 06;  iv.  47 
Weld,    to   wield,    to    manage,    iv. 

160 
Welk,  to  roll,  to  go  down,  to  de- 

fcend,  i.  1 8,  183 
Welk,  to  decay,  to  leflen,  i.  125 
Well,  to  pour,  to  flow,  iv.  39,  41 
Wend,  weened,  thought,  iv.  245 
Went,  a  path,  a  way,  a  courle,  iii. 

120,  175  ;  iv.  124 
Whales  bone,  the  bone  of  the  fword- 

fifti,  ii.  343 
Wbally,  rolling,  i.  235 
What,  fare,  thing,  iv.  177 
Wbelky   (fee   alfo    Welk),  twifted, 

rolled,  iv.  358 

Where,  place,  fituation,  ii.  410 
Whether,  who,  which,  i.  201 
Wbijl,  filenced,  iv.  285 
Wight,  quick,  active,  lithfome,i.  39 
Wimble,  fharp,  keen,  i.  39 
Wimple,  a  veil,  i.  176 
Win  out,  to  make  way  out,  iii.  92 
Wifards,  wife  men,  v.  223 
Wite  (fee  alfo  Wyte,)  to  reprove,  to 

reproach,  to  blame,  i.  61 ;  ii.  309, 

422;  iii.  83;  iv.  20,  8 1,  240, 

397  J  v-  59 


Won,  dwelling,  habitation,  i.   277  ; 

ii.  200,  307  ;  iii.  218 
Won,  for  wont,  accuftomed,  iii.  8 
Wonne,  to  dwell,  to  inhabit,  ii.  365 
Wonning,  dwelling,  abode,  iv.  98 
Wood,  mad,  wild,  i.  95,  238;  ii. 

398 ;  iv.  16 
Woon  (fee  alfo  Wonne),  to  dwell,  to 

inhabit,  iv.  354 

Wreak,  to  reck,  to  care  for,  i.  136 
Wreak,  revenge,  vengeance,  ii.  72 
Wreck,  to  wreak,  to  revenge,  to 

avenge,  iii.  363 
Wreck,  or  wrack,  ii.  54,  262 
Wroken,  revenged,  i.  39;  iii.  337; 

iv.  61,  461 
Wyte  (fee  alfo  Wite  and  Twigbt), 

to  reproach,  to   blame,  ii.  422 ; 

iv.  397;  v.  59 

Ydlejl,  idlenefs,  iv.  69 
Ydrad,  dreaded,  i.  176 
Yearn  (fee  alfo  Earne),  to  earn,  to 

gain,  iv.  55,  143 
Yede,  to  go,  i.  107  ;  v.  92 
Yfere,  together,  in  company,  ii.  98; 

iv.  252 

Yirk,  to  ftrike,  to  jerk,  iv.  153 
Ymolt,  melted,  iii.  51 
Yod  (fee  alfo  Yede),  went,  ii.  40, 

338;  iii.  95 

Yolde,  yielded,  iii.  48,  5 1 
Yond,  favage,  outrageous,  uncontrol 
lable,  ii.  231,  473 
Yongtb,  andyoungth,  youth,  i.  125 ; 

iv.  458 
Yfame   (fee    alfo   Sam),    together, 

collected,  iv.  273 
Ywis,  certajnly,  ii.  92,  482 
Ywrake,  and  ywroke,  revenged,  iii. 

183,  215 
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